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Chemical Safety 
‘Amazingly Good’; 
Study Need Cited 


By LAWRENCE A. LONG 
Feedstuffs Staff 


BELTSVILLE, MD.—The record of 
safety in the use of agricultural 
chemicals “based on our limited 
knowledge is amazingly good,” but 
the use of existing chemicals is han- 
dicapped and the use of many new 
ones is deterred by a lack of adequate 
information, asserted a U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture research official 
during the Agricultural Chemicals 
Symposium conducted here April 27- 
29. 


“I know of no proven case of injury 
to human health from use of such 
chemicals according to procedures 
permitted by government regulation,” 
said Dr. T. C. Byerly, deputy admin- 
istrator, Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice. “And instances of injury to crops, 
livestock and wildlife are small rela- 

(Turn to CHEMICAL SAFETY, page 93) 





Delaware F irm to 
Build New Plant 


MILLSBORO, DEL. — Townsends, 
Inc., described as one of the world’s 
largest broiler firms, announced that 
it will build a $500,000 electronically- 
automated feed mill on its farm east 
of Millsboro. 

Former U.S. Senator John G. 
Townsend, Jr., president, said that 
when the company first went into 
feed production in June, 1946, it was 
only able to produce 50 tons a month. 
“This new mill,” he said, “will enable 
us to do that much in one hour.” 

Preston C. Townsend, vice presi- 
dent, said construction of the feed 
mill at this time is an expression of 
faith in the future of the Delmarva 
poultry industry and he has full con- 

(Turn to DELAWARE, page 93) 





To Present Information 


On FDA Compliance 


KANSAS CITY — Presentation of 
detailed information on plant han- 
dling requirements for compliance 
with Food and Drug Administration 
regulations will be one of the princi- 
pal features of the 1960 Feed Pro- 
duction School, to be held Sept. 21-23 
in Kansas City. 

Some of the plans for and work 
being done on this special project 
were outlined this week by Lioyd 
Larson, president of Feed Production 
School, Inc., sponsor of the annual 
school. 

With the current step-up in FDA 
inspection and enforcement activities 
in the feed manufacturing industry, 
this part of the Production School 
program is expected to be of particu- 
lar importance to all feed plant op- 
erators. 

Officials said it is hoped that the 
information will help ease the many 
problems involved in complying with 
regulations in feed mills. A pictorial 
presentation will be made on the var- 
ious aspects of how to comply. The 
presentation will cover the regula- 
tions, forms required and the various 

(Turn to COMPLIANCE, page 8) 





Trade Withdraws from 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 
WASHINGTON — The grain trade 
on April 29 broke off negotiations 
with the U.S. Department of Agricul- 


10 Feed Leaders 
Elected to AFMA 
Board of Directors 


CHICAGO—Ten leaders of the feed 
manufacturing industry have been 
elected to the board of directors of 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
according to W. T. Diamond, AFMA 
secretary. 

Mr. Diamond announced the official 
results of balloting which took place 
during April among active members 
of the association in 48 states. 

Eight of the 10 men are starting 
“= (Turn to 10 LEADERS, page 93) 








California Convention 





Group Hears Hints on How 
To Adjust to Trade Changes 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. — Members 
of the California Hay, Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., attending their 36th 
annual convention here April 21-23 
at the Ambassador Hotel, resolved to 
cooperate with the California Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the continued 
policing of proper tagging of feeds, 
with particular emphasis on so-called 





Kansas Convention 





Says ‘Repressive Chemical 
Controls’ Hurt Farmer Most 


By MARTIN E. NEWELL 
Feedstuffs Staff 
WICHITA KANSAS—The farmer 
is the one who will suffer most from 
repressive controls of various chemi- 
cals by the Food and Drug Adminis- 





Chick Edema 
Factor Isolated 


RAHWAY, N.J.—The specific cause 
of a “mystery —, — cost 
t ers and f suppliers an 
peer be yr million in 1957-58 has 
been pinpointed by Merck research 
scientists after a two-year search, 
Merck & Co. reported this week. 
The first outbreak of the disease in 
October, 1957, spurred the feed in- 
dustry and other agencies into action. 
They traced the cause to certain lots 
(Turn to EDEMA, page %2) 





tration, E. G. Cherbonnier, feed ad- 
visor of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn., told the Kansas Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn. at the annual 
convention here April 21-23. 

Arbitrary and impractical decisions 
by FDA may cause feeds to become 
inefficient and may hamper control of 
disease, and this could be particular- 
ly harmful right now to the poultry 
industry, which is battling for exist- 
ence on small margins, he said. 

Mr. Cherbonnier urged feed and 
grain dealers to talk to their farmer 
customers and point out these dan- 
gers, so that farmers, themselves, 
may exert their influence on their 
own Congressmen this summer, when 
they are back home during the Con- 
gressional recess. Farm organizations 
are beginning to recognize these dan- 
gers, said the speaker in citing reso- 
lutions adopted by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation and the Na- 
tional Grange. 

(Turn to KANSAS, page 92) 





special mixes where no tags or lists 
of ingredients accompany the deliv- 
ery. 

The conventioners resolved also 
that all purchasing of animal and 
fish proteins be standardized on a set 
minimum protein basis. Although this 
practice has been in operation in 


southern California, the membership | 


expressed the opinion that their co- 
operation in the purchasing program 
would help to extend the practice 
throughout the state. 

The California feed and grain men 


were challenged to meet the demands | 
of changing times by streamlining | 


their operations. Also discussed be- 
fore them were complications of the 
(Turn to CALIFORNIA, page 4) 





Storage Talks in Protest 


ture on terms of a new Uniform 
Grain Storage Agreement. The ware- 
housemen said that they could not ac- 
cept the USDA proposals for reduced 
handling and storage rates 

The 18-man trade committee said 
terms believed acceptable to the in- 
dustry were rejected by USDA. “We 
have therefore concluded that the de- 
partment will proceed by edict, leav- 
ing us no alternative except to with- 
draw in protest.” 

(See earlier report on grain stor- 
age in Capital Comment on page 8.) 

On Friday morning, April 29, at 
the fifth meeting to negotiate a new 
UGSA with USDA, the 18 men repre- 
senting the three segments of the 
grain warehousing industry withdrew 
from the negotiations 

“We cannot accept in good con- 
science the proposals put forward by 

(Turn to GRAIN TRADE, page $3) 
— oe 


Ingredient Market 
Tilts to Downside 


A continuing downtrend in formula 
feed sales in most parts of the nation 
has spread its bearish influence into 
the ingredient markets 

Across the board, almost without 
exception, ingredients sought lower 
price levels during the week ended 
April 26. 

Soybean meal took a firmer stand 
after the close of the reporting period 
and regained the loss of about $1 
ton. Meal has been too plentiful for 
current demand, and some processors 
are making substantial cuts in pro- 
duction. 

Some attention was being paid to 
the fact that despite the increase of 
more than 80,000 tons in March pro- 
duction of soybean meal over Febru- 
ary, there was a cut of 8,000 tons 
in the crushers’ “on hand” at the end 
of March. And the March 31 proces- 
sor stock figure was about 10,000 
tons below the year-ago level. This 
tended to temper some of the bearish 
ideas held by some buyers. 

Millfeed prices generally continued 
to sag in all markets during the 
INGREDIENTS, 


(Turn to page &) 





FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 


POULTRY NUTRITION—A summary of papers presented at the Informal Poultry 
Nutrition Conference is presented on page 10, 


MODERNIZED MiLL—installation of new facilities hes 





speeded service and 


increased customers for a Minnesota mill. Page 18. 

CALCIUM INTAKE—Increasing calcium intake above presently accepted levels 
can improve egg quality, says a college scientist. Page 26. 

PHOSPHORUS FOR SWINE—The necessity of supplementing swine diets with 
inorganic sources of phosphorus is discussed on page 34. 

POULTRY FUTURE—The tying together of production and marketing in the 
poultry industry is stressed in an article on page 46. 

NEW BULK FACILITY—A new installation for storage and loading out of bulk 


finished feed is described. Page 54. 


— REGULAR FEATURES — 


Worth Looking Into ... 
Feedstuffs index 
Feed Markets in Detail ... 
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Two Directions 


THERE ARE MANY REASONS why an industry—or an individual com- 
pany—may appear to be heading in more than one direction at the same time. 
Such apparent contradictions may result from carefully weighed decisions 
that a goal can be approached in more than one way. Or they may occur when 
it is recognized that the number of uncertainties about the future dictate a 
calculated “hedge” in selecting more than one route to travel. Often, too, 
these situations develop from just plain confusion about facts and trends, 
with overtones of despair. Some feed industry developments that fall in the 
multiple-direction category have sprung from all of these. 

The industry right now is watching from a front-row seat what might 
turn out to be one of the classic struggles of the times between divergent 
methods of reaching a goal. That goal is a healthy and prosperous poultry 
industry, and feed men have more than a small wager riding on the outcome 
—that is, which method produces the score. In reality, the feed industry 
isn’t just in the stands; it is in the arena. 


A CLEAR-CUT VIEW OF TWO dominant forces was presented in two 
Feedstuffs reports last week. One told of the opening of Jimmy Hoffa's 
Teamsters Union office in New Jersey to organize poultrymen. The union’s 
announced goal: Better income for egg producers. 

The other report told of the launching of an intensive effort by the 
Poultry and Egg National Board to straighten out some of the kinks in 
production and marketing of poultry products, particularly eggs. PENB’s 
goal: Better income for egg producers. 


MR. HOFFA HASN’T yet spelled out how he proposes to solve the 
poultryman’s difficulties, although he has, not immodestly, declared that his 
mere conern with the problem is sufficient to arouse widespread interest in 
the poultry industry’s problems. This is undoubtedly true. News of the move 
has been widely reported, and some newspapers have commented editorially 
on the Teamsters’ invasion of farming. 

It is possible, however, that Teamster economists have been doing some 
research outside of their usual realm of study—such as the outlook for egg 
prices later this year. Most of the forecasts indicate some substantial recovery 
can be expected. It could be a good year for Mr. Hoffa to try for a hero badge. 

Mr. Hoffa's influence and his methods are nothing to joke about, how- 
ever, and if poultrymen feel that the sort of controls and bargaining power 
he can provide are aimed at their long-term well-being, the poultry industry 
is on the dangerous edge of some revolutionary changes that will make the 
integration issue look like a game of tiddly-winks. 

It is unfortunate that the choice of New Jersey poultrymen to head in 
the direction they are heading had to be influenced by despair over their 
outlook. It is doubly unfortunate if the established poultry organizations 
and all who deal with these poultrymen do not attempt to devise more reason- 
able ways to help them out of their difficulties. 


LEADERSHIP OF THE KIND NEEDED is stirring within the PENB. 
The organization, in the words of R. M. Hendrickson, chairman of PENB’s 
new products development committee, must recognize that product develop- 
ment and consumer education is “desperately urgent to avoid total disaster 
in the egg industry.” The PENB’s apparent determination to marshall as 
much industry ingenuity and strength as possible in its program to boost egg 
consumption should provide the sort of stimulation needed to find long-range 
solutions to poultry problems. 

There are certainly some directions of choice for poultrymen. And those 
in associated industries, it is equally certain, should have no difficulty in 
recognizing where they can help steer their customers and themselves away 
from demands for strict government production controls or strong-arm 
bargaining methods. 





AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 






The shine that the nation’s feed manufacturing business seemed to be 
taking on early this week wore off as the week aged—and trade was dull 
again. The ingredient market is soft, and lower formula feed prices have 
followed. This trend appears to have kept feed dealers out of a buying mood. 
Just about everything that has anything to do with agriculture is moving 
slow this spring. The new crop season is late getting started. Rain has kept 
farmers out of their fields at critical times, and they are preoccupied with 
catching up. The uncertainty of market trends has developed a “wait-and-see” 
attitude among producers. Even if producers eventually see that they could 
wisely increase their layer flocks and pig herds, their decisions may come too 
late. It appears at present that pig and layer numbers will be greatly reduced 
from last year, so that even as chicks and pigs grow bigger their numbers 
will be far below those grown last year. And this, of course, will cut into 
formula feed consumption. In general, feed business in April was below that 
recorded in March and in April of last year. The index of wholesale feedstuff 
prices dropped to 77.3 during the week ended April 27. This index was 1.3 
points below the previous week and 8.9 points under a year earlier. The feed 
grain index was 67.4 this week or only slightly below 67.5 a week ago and 
1.7 points below a year ago. The hog-corn ratio, based on Chicago prices, 
was 13.4 this week compared with 13.5 last week and 12.6 the comparable 





week a year ago. (Feed markets in detail on pages 90-92.) 


Northwest 


For most feed manufacturers in 
this region, April’s business “wasn’t 
what it should have been” and cur- 
rent sales “aren’t what they should 
be.” 

April was a fair-to-good month, but 
it fell short of meeting sales levels of 
the same month a year earlier. And 
May is expected to get underway in 
much the same manner as April ex- 
pired—slower than anticipated. 

Even though hog, beef cattle and 
egg prices are much improved over 
levels of some time ago, producers 
seem to assume an attitude of general 
buying apathy. Apparently the past 
has been so unkind to them they are 
taking conservative stands. 

The feeding. season in this region 
seems to be somewhat behind the 
usual timing. Market uncertainties 
have tended to get chick buying and 
pig farrowing off to a slow start. 

Feed manufacturers are currently 
moving pig and turkey starter feeds 
fairly well, but beef cattle feed sales 
haven't been up to snuff. Chick start- 
er feed sales are way down due to the 
big reduction in flocks. Even though 
numerous reports have substantiated 
indications that egg-type chick sales 
were off a third or more from last 
year, there was some thinking among 
feed men for some time that pros- 
pects for good egg prices this year 
would urge flock owners to make late 
bids for chicks. But, apparently, this 
has not been the case. Hatcheries this 
week reported that producers still are 
cancelling chick orders. 

Feed dealers appear to be reluctant 
to extend themselves beyond hand-to- 
mouth feed orders. This could be at- 
tributed to a couple of factors: Weak 
ingredient prices have created a 
downtrend in manufactured feed 
prices, and dealers usually aren’t in 
a buying mood in a down market. 
Some traders blame personal proper- 
ty tax evaluation time for some of 
the quietness. Dealers hesitate to 
take on supplies for which they may 
be taxed. 


Southwest 


Formula feed business continues 
to be at a disappointing level and 
most mills in the Southwest are ex- 
periencing difficulty in operating bet- 
ter than a slow five-day run. 

Some trade sources reported some 
pickup in chick starter sales but total 
volume in this line is not heavy with 
placements off. Turkey starter feeds 
are moving well and volume of broil- 





er feed is holding up exceptionally 
well. 

Major ingredients have continued 
to decline in price again this week 
which will result in lower formula 
feed price lists this week. It is hoped 
that the lower prices coupled with 
seasonal expansion in hog and poultry 
lines will provide improved running 
time for mixers. 


Northeast 


Frequent rains have kept pastures 
soggy in this area and demand for 
dairy feeds has held up well. But the 
over-all sales volume of formula feeds 
continued in the same relatively low 
groove of recent weeks. 

One large cooperative mill featured 
“special prices” on its dairy feeds and 
the action bolstered the average run- 
ning time of mills. 

Dairy feeds are still the sales lead- 
ers but egg mashes are creeping up 
on them and are likely to overtake 
them in a couple of weeks. Starting 
and growing feeds ranked next in vol- 
ume, followed by broiler feeds. 

Egg trends were somewhat mixed 
but the outlook is brighter because 
of reduced laying flocks. Broiler 
prices seemed to be heading lower 
and milk returns will taper off sea- 
sonally in May. 

Corn showed signs of weakness dur- 
ing the week, as did oats and barley, 
but prices held unchanged, Feed 
wheat is practically unobtainable but 
it was thought users had enough on 
hand to last them until lake offer- 
ings become available at sharply low- 
er prices. 


Central States 


By and large, the formula feed situ- 
ation has many of the same aspects 
as were present a week ago. Volume 
of fresh business is not at all liberal, 
but was described as being fairly sat- 
isfactory. 

With April drawn to a close, it is 
very apparent that the sales volume 
for the month suffered by comparison 
with its immediate predecessor. 

Mixers have generally been operat- 
ing on a five-day week basis and they 
all seem to be maintaining a fairly 
even baiance between their day-to- 
day sales volume and manufacturing 
operations. 

Farmers throughout the Midwest 
are currently up to their chins in 
spring field activities and corn plant- 
ing is not too far distant. This is 
having its usual seasonal impact on 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 95) 
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Peter Hand's Research Farm functions as port 
of your own research program. Formulas and feed- 
ing plans ore tested on swine, sheep and cattle and 
on commercial-size flocks of broilers and turkeys. 


re ( 


PETER HAND DRY A 


— 


Ln ronneanas ad 


; 


Peter Hand Vitamin A is easily assimilated by 
animals. It is exceptionally stable, maintains potency 
over long periods of time under varying temperature 
ond atmospheric conditions. 


When is a 50 percent cut in costs 
NOT a 50 percent cut in costs? 


Answer: When it involves a cut-rate fortifier! The same reasoning holds true for all fortifiers. With 
Peter Hand products, however, you can always be sure 
of true economy, because they are guaranteed to come 
up to specification 100% of the time. Put your Pete: 
Hand representative on the spot—ask him to show you 
how you can save time, trouble and money with reason- 
ably priced, premium quality Peter Hand products 


Take vitamin premixes for example. They’re the 
most expensive element in a ration on a per pound 
basis. But look again and you'll see they represent no 
more than 5% of the total cost of a ration. So even if 
you could cut your vitamin cost in half, you would 


save only 244% overall. 
Moreover, there are many times when buying vita- PETER HAND'S RED TAPE SAVES YOU 
TIME, TROUBLE AND MONEY 


mins strictly on the basis of lowest-cost-per-pound is Pater Dhan demties aanes Beeseaiiiad dead We 


false economy. Cut-rate vitamin premixes are liable every product. After samples are taken, con- 
tainers are sealed with a distinctive red tape 


to deteriorate rapidly, or separate, leaving you with Tile call bien Gann he reanaend sell De 


two alternatives: run the risk of underfortification or assay verifies quality... your 100% guarantee 
. e ‘ . : ioe ae that Peter Hand premixes, vitamins, fortifiers 
use up the savings by adding extra vitamins “to be on ond eadiadians matt qneiiiesiiins ted tore @ 


the safe side.”’ been established. 


Look for the answer first from Peter Hand Research 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION | 


1000 North Avenue, Chicago 22, Iilinois + 130 Howell Street, Dallas 7, Texas 
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FEED TECH COMMITTEE—The first meeting of the newly formed Feed 


Technology Advisory Committee was held recently in Kansas City. James C. 
North, president of Nutrena Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was elected chairman, 
and Dr. John Shellenberger, head of the milling industries department at 
Kansas State University, was named secretary-treasurer. Future plans and 
needs of the feed tech program at K-State were discussed. Committee mem- 
bers are pictured here. Seated, left to right, Dr. Shellenberger; Dr. Harold 
Jones, extension director at K-State; Maurice Johnson, Professional Feeds; 
Dr. A. D. Weber, dean of the School of Agriculture, and Dr. C, Peairs Wilson, 
director, School of Agriculture. Standing, George Thomas, Prater Pulverizer 
Co.; Larry Alley, Pay Way Feed Mills; Mr. North; John Heimovics, Weitz- 
Hettelsater; Lloyd Larson, executive vice president, Midwest Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn.; W. E. Glennon, president, American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
and Dr. Glenn Beck, director, Agricultural Experiment Station. 





Egg Prices Decline; 
Broilers Improve 


NEW YORK—A downward trend 
in egg prices and a general improve- 


ment in live market conditions for 
broilers was reported by the USS. 
Department of Agriculture this week. 


The egg price trend was downward 
during the weekly period ended April 
27; however, prices still remained 
above year earlier levels. The New 
York wholesale price for white large 
eggs was 36-39¢ a doz. as compared 
with 38%-41%¢ a week ago and 29- 
32%¢ for the same week in 1959. In 
Chicago, prices for mixed large were 
33-33%¢ a doz. off from 34-35¢ the 
previous week. The price paid et 
farms in Iowa for large eggs dropped 
from 28-34¢ the previous week to 27- 
33¢ this week. This price, however, 
was up from the 19-24¢ a year ago 
level 

A general improvement in live mar- 
ket conditions prevailed in most broil- 
er-growing areas at the close of the 
week. 

A 16¢ farm price level was well 
maintained in most southern produc- 
ing areas, while paying prices ranged 
mostly 16%-17¢ in the Delmarva 


area. 





PLANS SET FOR 
AFMA CONVENTION 


CHICAGO — Plans are all set for 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. convention May 9-11 in Chi- 
cago, and persons who are planning 
to go but have not yet made reser- 
tions have been advised to get their 
reservations in right away. The con- 
vention will be held at the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, and AFMA said this 
week that the big Hilton may be 


able to squeeze in a few more “late | 
Jack 


deciders.” They should call 
Loftus, reservations department, Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel. 

At least 2,300 persons are expected 
to attend the convention. General 
theme of the program will be feed 
business management. To be dis- 
cussed will be such subjects as trade 
ethics and business practices, money 
management, labor relations, agricul- 
tural and industry trends, marketing 
the end product and government con- 
trols. 

The speaking program May 10-11 
will be preceded on May 9 by meet- 
ings of the AFMA directors, Nutri- 
tion Council, purchasing agents and 
other groups. Being held along with 
the AFMA convention is a meeting 
of the Association of American Feed 
Control Officials. 














Hales & Hunter Co. 


Appoints Treasurer 


CHICAGO —- Jack F. Zeisler has 
been named treasurer of Hales & 
Hunter Co., Chicago, announced Wil- 
liam H. Garvey, 
Jr., president. 

Mr. Zeisler pre- 
viously was tax 
manager for Ar- 
thur Anderson & 
| Co., public ac- 
countants. He is a 
graduate of Ohio 
University and re- 
ceived his Juris 
Doctor from De- 
Paul University in 





a 
Jack F. Zeisler 1952. 


Mr. Garvey also announced the 
promotion of Thomas H. Kelley to 
the position of assistant to the presi- 
dent. Mr. Kelley will assume the 
broad responsibilities of personnel 
communications, administration, pub- 
lic relations and labor relations. 





CALIFORNIA 


(Continued from page 1) 





proposed changes in grain storage 
and handling rates, the effect of feed 
additive restrictions imposed by new 
regulations, the proposed adoption of 
the hundredweight basis for grain 
trading throughout the U.S., the re- 
sponsibilities of feed manufacturers 
in processing and labeling medicated 
feeds and the magnitude and growth 
of the feed industry in California. 


Officers, Directors 

Arthur H. DeRaad, DeRaad Ware- 
house, Lemoore, former vice presi- 
dent, was elected association presi- 
dent, succeeding Jack W. Flammer, 
Flammer Grain Co., Los Angeles. 
New vice president is T. D. Griffin, 
Bell Grain & Milling Co., Pomona. 

Directors are: Mr. Flammer; W. F. 
Drum, Cargill, West Sacramento; 
William P. Mathews, Coast Grain 
Co., Norwalk; Fred Sterzing, South- 
west Flaxseed Assn., Imperial; Paul 
Bimmerman, Sr., Quaker Oats Co., 
Los Angeles; Walter Kelley, Califor- 
nia Cotton Oil Co., Los Angeles; Jack 
Vanella, Butte Feed & Warehouse 
Co., Chico; Arnold Wagner, Grange 
Co., Modesto, and Winslow Hall, Pa- 
cific Molasses Co., San Francisco. 

Leo L. Johnson, Sacramento, con- 
tinues as secretary-treasurer. 


Different Customer 
Grain and feed men are serving a 
different kind of customer today than 
they did 10-20 years ago, said Charles 
S. Force, partner, Little Brothers, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. and president, 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 








These customers—who have larger, 
more specialized operations, are bet- 
ter educated and demand result prod- 
ucts with improved service—“offer 
us a real challenge,” he remarked. 

Mr. Force outlined the following 
guide for the feed man to use in his 
efforts to meet the challenge of 
changing times: 

“1. A retail feed mixer and feed 
retailer should take a good look at 
their personnel and then build an or- 
ganization that can properly meet 
the needs and opportunities in their 
market. 

“2. Offer your customers proven re- 
sult products, along with a program 
and added service for above average 
production. 

“3. Make a profit on the merchan- 
dise and services you sell. A fair prof- 
it is what has made so many great 
firms and people in this country. 

“4. Go cautiously on accounts re- 
ceivable. We sell feed and give credit 
to dependable people, but when we 
have accounts 60-90 days old, we have 
gone out of the merchandising busi- 
ness and into the finance business. 
Finance companies and banks hve 
3-4% money, while feed men borrow 
at 6-7%. 

“5. Maintain an outside selling pro- 
gram. More and more there is a need 
for good outside contacts on big cus- 
tomers by a well trained man. Do not 
depend on business to come to you. 
Advertising will help but it will not 
do the job. 

“6. Be a part of your community. 
Operate your business so that you 
have the respect and confidence of 
farm customers in your trade area.” 

Mr. Force noted, “People in our 
business have found it necessary to 
streamline for greater efficiency, in- 
crease their capacity and add modern 
facilities. Customers demand help 
from farm trained people to give 
service and to help with production. 
While doing this we have been faced 
with higher taxes, higher labor costs 
and increased overhead in general.” 

He related that an official of an in- 
surance company which insures many 
grain elevators predicted: “Within 
the next 10 years, 25% of the coun- 
try elevators and retail feed dealers 
will go out of business because of 
high labor and overhead, high facility 
costs, high taxes and narrow mar- 
gins.” 

Mr. Force qualified the insurance 
man's prediction by noting that in 
Michigan, for instance, grain and feed 
men are operating on about the same 
margin per ton or per bushel that 
they did 30 years ago. During this 
same period all costs have increased 
3-4 times, but volume and labor-sav- 
ing equipment has offset much of the 
extra cost. “Nevertheless, there ex- 
ists a serious problem to our indus- 
try and in many instances it could 
be ruinous,” Mr. Force remarked. 

Regarding the fuss over rates for 
storing government grain, Mr. Force 
said, “All costs have gone up, yet 
country elevator men are expected to 
store grain under 1952 rates.” 

He talked about the effect of new 
regulations imposed by the Food and 
Drug Administration under the De- 
laney clause to the food additives 
amendment, and said the restrictions 
“can develop into a very serious con- 
dition for our business.” 


15% of National Total 

William E. Warne, director, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Agricul- 
ture, said the 5,366,000 tons of proc- 
essed feeds sold last year in Califor- 
nia represented approximately 15° 
of the national total. 

Mr. Warne urged support for the 
plan of the National Association of 


State Departments of Agriculture for | 


the adoption of the hundredweight as 
the basic unit for trading in grains 
throughout the U.S. 

He said he had requested and ob- 
tained a study of this matter by ex- 
perts in weights and measures, field 
crops and marketing in his depart- 
ment, and it appears that no legisla- 
tion would be necessary in California 
to permit the proposed change-over. 
“I am further informed,” he said, 








“that California farmers, accustomed 
to thinking in terms of hundred- 
weights, would welcome the change.” 

In California, pounds or tons are 
used in the sale of grain, and bushels 
are not used, except when dealing 
with government sales or contracts. 

In reporting on the work of the 
Bureau of Field Crops, Mr. Warne in- 
dicated that the growth in the use 
of drugs and antibiotics in feedstuffs 
made analysis for special additives a 
major factor in feed control work. 
During 1959, the staff of 25 people 
issued more than 8,000 reports of in- 
spections and analyses. Included in 
these figures were over 1,700 vitamin 
assays, and 1,200 analyses for drug 
ingredients. 

“A majority of commercial feeds 
are now handled in bulk,” Mr. Warne 
noted. “Some concerns are equipped 
to handle bulk deliveries only while 
others report over 75% bulk deliv- 
eries.”” He said inspection procedures 
are being adjusted to compensate for 
this marketing change to provide for 
greater coverage of the industry. 

“We point with pride to the fact 
that the 4¢ per ton inspection tax re- 
mains the same as that originally 
assessed on sales to the consumer- 
buyer,” he commented. “We cannot, 
however, take full credit for this fact, 
as we must acknowledge the tremen- 
dous growth of your industry.” 

He said sales of feed have increased 
to the extent that income and ex- 
penses are again in balance. “With 
the continuance of the present pro- 
duction rate, no changes in our fi- 
nancing requirements are contemplat- 
ed,” he noted. 

Though the benefits of medicated 
feed to livestock feeders and poultry- 
men are now well established, Mr. 
Warne said, he cautioned the feed 
manufacturer to exercise great re- 
sponsibility toward mixing and label- 
ing. 

“Variance from federal and state 
requirements can only result in dis- 
aster,” he said. “Failure to correct 
deficiencies can only reflect on the 
quality of the manufacturer’s prod- 
uct.” 

Mr. Warne brought up the subject 
of concern created by the attention 
that has been directed at the pres- 
ence of pesticide residues on feed in- 
gredients. 

“We are vitally interested in the 
hazards that pesticide residues pre- 
sent to the health and productivity of 
livestock,” he said. “Occasionally 
enough material drifts onto feed to 
seriously affect the animals or to in- 
terfere with the weight gain of meat 
animals or milk production of dairy 
animals. Drift, I suspect, is not the 
major source of our difficulties, 
though it should be eliminated or 
minimized.” 

Mr. Warne commented that it has 
been known for 13 years that DDT 
and several other of the newer pesti- 
cides present a different and much 
more difficult problem. He said small 
amounts of DDT on the feed of dairy 
and beef cattle do not injure the ani- 
mals, but these chemicals do accu- 
mulate in their body fat and milk fat. 

Appropriate tolerances have been 
established for residues of DDT in 
the fat of meat, he said, but no toler- 
ance has been established permitting 
any DDT or other pesticide chemical 
in milk. “For various reasons it 
seems unlikely in the near future 
that the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion will adopt a tolerance other than 
‘zero’ for residues in milk.” 

Reporting on the work of the Bur- 
eau of Market Enforcement, Mr. 
Warne declared that the application 
of the Produce Dealers Act is to pro- 
mote honest and faithful handling of 
California farm products by licenses, 
the protection of the industry against 
illegal trade practices, and the lirai- 
tation of unfair competition. 

During 1959, Mr. Warne reported, 
the Bureau of Market Enforcement 
handled 857 complaints involving 
$558,000, held 144 hearings, revoked 
17 licenses, suspended 31 and refused 
24. During this period, 53 criminal 
prosecutions of unlicensed operators 
were initiated. 








Testing at below-requirement levels shows the clear differ- 
ence in the biological availability of phosphorus sources. 


When testing at practical levels the 


difference in biological availability 
cannot be accurately determined. 





Below-requirement phosphorus level— 
the difference in biological availability 
is undeniable 
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The best in feed phosphates DYWAF Ss 
phosphat AEE? 


Dr. Herbert Peeler, Director of Animal Nutrition Research at IMC, supervises the “IMC test” of feed phos- 
phorus value — the IMC Biological Assay of Phosphorus Availability. 


WE MEASURE THE DIFFERENCE IN THE 
BIOLOGICAL AVAILABILITY OF PHOSPHORUS 
WHERE THE TRUE DIFFERENCE SHOWS UP 


Only a test that measures phosphorus biological 
availability at below-requirement levels shows true 
nutritional value. Thats why below-requirement 
level testing is the basis of the JMC Biological Assay 
of Phosphorus Availability — the test we use to 
guard the consistent high value of DYNAFOS. 
Other tests attempt to measure phosphorus bio- 
logical availability at the “practical” level — that 
is, phosphorus performance is measured in typical 
commercial feeds. Here, results are masked be- 
cause phosphate compounds present in the test ra- 


tion “cover up” the poor biological availability of 
inadequate sources. 

Many phosphorus sources cannot stand up under 
the undeniable yardstick of testing at below-re- 
quirement levels. DYNAFOS can. In fact, testing 
at below-requirement levels proves DYNAFOS your 
most valuable source of feed phosphate. 

For your own evaluation, we will send you a 
detailed description of the MC Biological Assay 
of Phosphorus Availability . . . and more facts about 
DYNAFOS. Write c/o the address below. 23-60 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS, FEED INGREDIENTS DEPARTMENT 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


ADMINISTRATIVE CENTER, OLD ORCHARD ROAD, SKOKIE, ILLINOIS, ORCHARD 6-3000 


PRODUCTS FOR GROWTH® 


* TRADEMARK 


Sales Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., P.O. Box 365, Norwood (Mass.) * SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC., Buffalo * P. R. MARKLEY, INC., Philadelphia 


e A. G. GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte (N. Carolina) * EDWARD E. SMITH COMPANY, Atlanta * E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY, Tampo 
GOOD LIFE CHEMICALS, INC., Effinghom {ill.) * 


BULLARD FEED COMPANY, Chicago * 


CENTRAL AREA: 


JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnoti * R. D. ERWIN COMPANY, 


Nashville * CHAS. F. WILLEN CO., INC., Birmingham (Ala.) * STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridian (Miss.) * The VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madison (Wis.). 
MIDWEST AREA: BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis * W. P. MANN SALES CO., Omaha * M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY, Konsos City (Mo.) * B. A. LUCIUS 
COMPANY, Fort Worth. WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Seattle * JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Compton (Calif.). CANADA: N. D. HOGG LTD., Toronto. 
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Status of Additives 


Analyzed by Scientists at Feeders’ Day 


LAFAYETTE, IND. — An evalua- 
tion of feed additives and an analysis 
of the current status of approved hor- 
mone use in beef cattle production 
were presented here April 22 at the 
Indiana Cattle Feeders Day (Feed- 
stuffs, April 23) by two Purdue Uni- 
versity animal scientists, Dr. F. N. 
Andrews and Dr. W. M. Beeson. 

Discussed were: Antibiotics, en- 
zymes, natural hormones, synthetic 
“hormones,” ethanol, tranquilizers, 
live rumen cultures, lysine and other 
feed additives. 

Dr. Beeson noted, “There are 
marked differences in the response of 
cattle to feed additives depending on 
sex, drylot or pasture, growing or 
fattening rations, type of grain fed, 
length of feeding period, disease level 
and environment.” He said inter- 
pretations of additive responses re- 
ported at the Indiana event were 
made on the basis of data existinz at 
the present time, “but, in several in- 
stances, more critical research needs 
to be conducted to study the mode of 
action of certain new feed additives.” 

The purpose of Dr. Andrews’ re- 
port was to review the effects of nat- 
ural hormones and synthetic materi- 
als which have hormone-like proper- 
ties which are available for use in 
beef cattle under certain conditions 
specified by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. 


HORMONES AND HORMONE- 
LIKE SUBSTANCES—Following is 
a summary of Dr. Andrews’ talk 
which covered the present status of 
the use of hormones and hormone-like 
substances currently approved for use 
in feeding beef cattle: 

Feeding of diethylstilbestrol: ‘In 
general, the addition of 10 mg. of 
diethylstilbestrol to the daily rations 
of steers or heifers can be expected 
to increase rate of gain 10-25% and 
feed efficiency 5-15%,"" Dr. Andrews 
reported. 

Implantation of diethy!stilbestrol: 
A single implantation of diethylstil- 
bestrol is usually effective for 4-5 
months, he said. The improvement in 
rate of gain (10-25%) and in feed 
efficiency (5-15%) is similar to that 
obtained by feeding diethylstilbestrol. 

Dr. Andrews told cattle feeders 
that heifers and steers are different 
in several respects and they should 
be aware of “the vaginal prolapse 
problem” when using diethylstilbes- 
trol for beef heifers, but noted that 
under practical feedlot conditions 
many heifers have been feed or im- 
planted with diethylstilbestrol with- 
out any undesirable results. 

Implantation of estradiol benzoate 


and progesterone in steers: Dr. An- 
drews said extensive studies at ex- 
periment stations showed that pellets 
containing estradiol benzoate and 
progesterone produced effects which 
were substantially the same as the 
feeding or the implantation of di- 
ethylstilbestrol. 

He pointed out changes that have 
been made in estradiol-progesterone 
pellets as new research was gathered. 

“Since May, 1959, the implants 
have contained a total of 20 mg. of 
estradiol benzoate and 200 mg. of 
progesterone per steer,” he reported. 
“The pellets must be implanted 
beneath the skin at the base of the 
ear. Their use is recommended dur- 
ing the last 2-5 months of the fatten- 
ing period in steers only and within 
the weight range of 400 to 1,000 Ib.” 

Implantation of estradiol benzoate 
and testosterone propionate in heif- 
ers: Research by industrial and ex- 
periment station researchers led to 
the development of a special testos- 
terone implant for heifers only. Dr. 
Andrews said heifers ranging in 
weight from 400 to 800 Ib. may be 
treated with implants containing a 
total of 20 mg. of estradiol benzoate 
and 200 mg. of testosterone pro- 
pionate. 

Injection of paste containing estra- 
diol valerate, testosterone enanthate 
and progesterone caproate: Dr. An- 
drews reported that a combination of 
24 mg. of estradiol] valerate, 60 mg. 
of testosterone enanthate and 60 mg. 
of progesterone caproate is now avail- 
able in paste form to commercial cat- 
tle feeders. 

Reviewing test results, he said in 
1958-59 experiments with beef heifers 
at Purdue this paste “did not produce 
quite as good gains as the estradiol- 
testosterone pellet implant, and it 
currently appears that it will not 
equal the estradiol-testosterone pel- 
let. However, it has the same general 
effects as the estradiol-testosterone 
combination.” 

Safety of hormones and hormone- 
like substances in beef cattle: Dr. 
Andrews said the five hormonal treat- 
ments he described have been exhaus- 
tively studied by state, federal and 
industrial scientists. “Their use is 
permitted under certain specified con- 
ditions,” he noted. “These conditions 
must be carefully observed, and when 
they are observed there will be no 
danger to the animals, producers or 
consumers.” 

Future of growth-promoting sub- 
stances of a hormonal nature: “Since 
it was not known until the 1947 Pur- 
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Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 


























(000's omitted) 

Week ending Maine Conn. Penn. Ind. im Mo. Del. Md. 
February 20 1,079 415 784 802 131 742 1,987 2,024 
February 27 1,059 497 657 712 152 726 1,947 2,216 
March 5 1,190 475 709 770 112 727 1,934 2,158 
March 12 1,172 445 723 780 105 664 1,880 2,261 
March {9% a ee 475 746 7% 92 721 1,738 2,385 
March 26 . 1,206 48) 872 742 126 596 1,924 2,242 
April 2 1,158 493 736 750 121 535 2,074 2,139 
April 9 1,230 372 656 786 108 557 2,053 1,988 
April 16 1,176 533 777 788 109 588 2,073 1,986 
April 23 1,166 452 770 798 125 569 2,036 2,052 

Week ending Va W.Va. N.C. $.c. Ga. Fla. Ala Miss 
February 20 1,334 518 3,117 412 6,789 183 3,704 2,448 
February 27 1,343 457 3,174 409 6,833 219 3,834 2,281 
March 5& .. 1,161 472 3,195 382 6,798 227 3,874 2,533 
March 12 1,170 385 3,327 383 6,933 223 3,758 2,334 
March 19 : 1,124 479 3,227 365 7,167 231 3,764 2,474 
March 26 voces Domne 52! 3,230 364 7,074 227 3,977 2,434 
April 2 1,078 $42 3,171 354 7,002 263 3,922 2,467 
April 9% 1,104 542 3,205 333 6,949 226 4,139 2,38! 
April 16 1,227 493 3,073 304 6,95! 214 997 2,378 
April 23 1,145 621 3,108 318 7,304 211 4,277 2,305 

Total 22 areas 

Week ending Ark La. Texas Wash. Oregon Calif 1960 
February 20 ........ 3,807 391 2,290 302 256 1,117 34,583 33,798 
oe B Beptawmenans 3,855 390 ©2262 288 252 1,066 «34,645 «34,534 
Se ceseconeshoteeees 3,781 38! 2,146 355 218 1,159 34,748 35,416 
March 12 3,712 398 2,324 368 227 1,137 34,709 36,330 
March (9? 3,730 419 2,213 378 275 1118 35,089 36,645 
AD soncdvnapeekedss 3,716 435 2,122 347 322 1,224 5.409 37,098 
Aprii 2. nn 3,753 427 2,032 288 275 1,192 34,772 37,424 
April 9 .... weer 493 2,046 303 270 1,273 «34,691 37,076 
April 16 . 3,720 479 2,109 283 31 1,185 34,754 36,850 
April 23 .. ees See 495 3,377 401 279 1,275 35,980 36,777 
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lowa Announces New 
Swine Nutrition Group; 
V. C. Speer Chairman 


AMES, IOWA—A change in the re- 
sponsibilities of personnel on the 
swine nutrition research staff at Iowa 
State University was announced this 
week, effective with the resignation 
of Dr. Damon Catron on April 30. 

The reorganization places all re- 
sponsibility for research and teaching 
of swine nutrition under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Vaughn C. Speer, Dr. Vir- 
gil W. Hays, and Dr. J. D. Jones. 

Dr. Speer, a native of Milford, con- 
cluded undergraduate studies at Iowa 
State in 1949, and received the Ph.D. 
degree there in 1957. From 1951 to 
1953 he was engaged in product con- 
trol operations with the Ralston Pu- 
rina Co. of St. Louis, Mo. Recently, 
he has been supervising the Iowa 
State swine nutrition farm opera- 
tions under direction of Dr. Catron. 
Dr. Speer’s research has involved 
temperature-nutritional interactions, 
mineral requirements of pigs during 
the finishing period, use of additives 
and the nutritional requirements of 
sows during gestation. 

Dr. Hays joined the Iowa State 
staff after his graduation from Okla- 
homa State University in 1954, and 
received the Ph.D. degree from Iowa 
State in 1957. He has had extensive 
training in the fields of statistics and 
writing. His research projects in- 
clude protein utilization, energy-pro- 
tein relationships, and carcass qual- 
ity as related to rations. 

Dr. Jones holds the A.B. degree 
from Ripon College and the M.S. and 
Ph.D. degrees from the University of 
Wisconsin. His advanced training has 
been in the field of biochemistry with 
special emphasis on animal nutrition 
and vitamins. He will be in charge of 
both basic and applied laboratory 
work in the swine nutrition area. His 
particular interests include funda- 
mental digestion processes, lipid me- 
tabolism and vitamin utilization, and 
blood nitrogen patterns and perform- 
ance. 

Under the new organization plan 
Dr. Speer will be in charge of the 
swine nutrition farm, and will also 
serve as chairman of the swine nutri- 
tion group which will direct both 
teaching and research programs. 

Dr. Catron, who headed the swine 
nutrition work at Iowa State for 13 
years, will join Walnut Grove Prod- 
ucts Co., Atlantic, Iowa, as vice pres- 
ident in charge of research and mar- 
keting. He has been at Iowa State 
since 1945. 


Morea Distributors 
To Be at AFMA 


NEW YORK — Mixer-distributors 
currently engaged in the blending 
and sale of Morea liquid feed will be 
present for discussions in U.S. Indus- 
trial Chemicals Co. suite 2500 at the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
convention in Chicago, according to 
Dr. H. J. Prebluda, manager, U.S.I. 
special products sales, New York. 

He said this will give other pros- 
pective distributors the opportunity 
to obtain practical answers about 
sales and distribution of Morea liquid 
feed. 

“A miniature plant which will help 
our guests visualize the final liquid 
feed blending operation will be on 
display in the suite. Also, we will 
have a small model of a storage-tank 
feeding unit, which shows the differ- 
ence between liquid and conventional 
supplement feeding,” he explained. 

Dr. Prebluda said Philip C. Ander- 
son, president, Feed Service Corp., 
Crete, Nebr., and J. C. Nosky, vice 
president, will be at the U.S.1. suite. 
Feed Service Corp. manufactures and 
distributes Morea liquid premix 
throughout the Midwest, and a num- 
ber of its mixer-distributors will be 
on hand to answer questions concern- 
ing sale of liquid feed in that area, 
he pointed out. 








K-State Feeders 
Day Program Set 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A pro- 
gram of broad interest has been pre- 
pared for this year’s Feeders Day at 
Kansas State University May 7 by 
Dr. Rufus F. Cox, head, and other 
members of the animal husbandry 
staff. 

The meeting starts at 9:30 a.m. in 
the animal industries building with 
Nicholas V. Hudelson, Pomona, presi- 
dent of the Kansas Livestock Assn., 
as chairman. Lunch will be served in 
the building by the Kansas State 
Block and Bridle Club. 

D. W. Lewter, operator of a mod- 
ern feedlot with its own feed process- 
ing plant at Lubbock, Texas, will dis- 
cuss feeding problems facing livestock 
men in the Plains states. He will also 
appear on a panel composed of men 
representing various phases of the 
livestock industry. 

Tests to be reported at Feeders’ 
Day include the value of pelleting 
feeds, relative value of artificially 
dried soft corn at various tempera- 
tures, effects of burning bluestem 
pasture and deferred and rotational 
grazing, a comparison of rolled sor- 
ghum grain versus the same finely 
ground and pelleted, and a ration 
composed entirely of roughages in 
normal form as compared with the 
same ingredients pelleted. 

A three-phase experiment with en- 
zymes will include studies using corn 
in a fattening ration, and enzymes 
which act upon carbohydrates and 
upon both carbohydrates and protein. 

Other tests to be reported are those 
of using entire grain sorghum plants 
that are harvested as silage and as 
dehydrated pellets; the value of cobalt 
as an added trace mineral, of anti- 
biotics in a winter ration, and of pro- 
tein salt mixture blocks as a supple- 
ment to steers on winter pasture com- 
pared with hand feeding. 





Slow Demand Lowers 


Oilseed Meal Prices 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Slow demand 
for the cash article influenced lower 
oilseed meal prices on the Memphis 
Board of Trade during the past week. 

This resulted from light business 
in mixed feed. Part of this was at- 
tributed to farm territories using 
corn with very high moisture as a 
supplement for mixed feeds. 

Warming weather was a big factor 
in the drop, which was cushioned 
slightly at the end of the period by 
a stock report of grains that was con- 
sidered bullish. 

The nearby soybean oil meal cash 
market developed an on-track situa- 
tion over almost the entire nation, 
one pit observer said, with an over- 
production of this product at the 
present. There were reports of possi- 
bilities of cutbacks or shutdowns un- 
til a better tone occurs in the market. 

For the immediate future, little 
likelihood exists of a sustained up- 
turn in soybean oil meal, unless some 
definite signs of better feed business 
appear. 

Cash cottonseed oil meal was very 
slow, with only demand for immedi- 
ate shipment. At the moment, this 
is the most depressed price and buy- 
ers are reluctant to pay premiums on 
forward months. 

Memphis basis soybean oil meal 
closed April 26 unchanged to $1 ton 
lower, unrestricted soybean oil meal 
50¢@$1 lower and bulk solvent cot- 
tonseed oil meal unchanged to $2.75 
lower. 
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Dehy Group to Meet 


KANSAS CITY—The Kansas De- 
hydrators Assn. has announced that 
its spring meeting scheduled for May 
3 will be open to all dehydrators. The 
meeting will start at 10 a.m. in Room 
208 of the Student Union Building at 
Kansas State University, Manhattan. 
Registration is set for 9 a.m. 








Nopco Announces 
New Feed Product 


NEWARK, N.J.— Nopco Chemical 
Co. has announced a new feed sup- 
plement for poultry and livestock 
feeds. Called “Nopgro,” the product 
is a combined fungal and bacterial 
fermentation supplement produced 
from Aspergillus oryzae and Bacillus 
subtilis on a wheat bran base. 

“Extensive experiments have shown 
that Nopgro effectively improves 
growth and feed efficiency in broilers 
fed certain rations,” according to a 
Nopco report. 

“Cattle feeding trials conducted at 
university experiment stations also 
indicate enhanced growth and feed 
efficiency with Nopgro. 

“Tests, using this product, currently 
in progress are producing interesting 
data on the stimulation of egg pro- 
duction. It appears that the nutritive 
value of Nopgro is derived not only 
from the wide variety of enzymes 
present in the product, but also from 
other growth factors in the fermen- 
tations.” 

The Nopco report also noted that 
the new product is approved by Food 
and Drug Administration. 


-— 
——_ 


R. F. Peterson Dies 


In Auto Accident 


OXNARD, CAL. — Richard F. 
Peterson, 41, of Moorpark, Cal., a 
poultry and feed industry executive, 
was killed in an automobile accident 
near here April 24. Mr. Peterson and 
three other persons—Mrs. Peterson, 
dairyman Ralph J. Hop and Mrs. Hop 
—were killed when their car skidded 
at an intersection. 

Mr. Peterson founded the Peterson 
Milling Co. 10 years ago, and some 
five years ago he formed a 50% mer- 
ger with Dennis Johnson, Moorpark 
hatcheryman and commercial egg 
producer. 

Mr. Peterson was owner with Mr. 
Johnson of the Marvin R. Paige tur- 
key processing plant, which includes 
facilities for processing 4,000 turkeys 
a day. The partnership owns 10 acres 
of land at Moorpark which has a 
capacity for growing about 250,000 
turkeys. In addition, the two men 
bought 1,000 acres of land farther 
north in California, and they leased 
farms with 400 additional acres in the 
Moorpark area. They maintain 3,000 
breeder hens and have a hatchery 
with a 72,000 egg capacity, which will 
possibly produce 10,000 poults a week. 

The feed plant produces about 80 
tons of feed per day. With retailing 
facilities in Los Angeles, the Peter- 
son and Johnson operation is said to 
be one of California’s major inte- 
grated operations for growing, pro- 
cessing and marketing turkeys on a 
year-round basis. 

Mr. Waters, brother of Mrs. Peter- 
son, will act as executor and trustee 
in connection with the wills left by 
the Petersons. Mr. Peterson had in- 
terests in two corporations with Mr. 
Johnson, as well as partnership real 
estate and the partnership turkey 
growing operation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Peterson are survived 
by three children. 


Feeder Pig Sales Set 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—More than 
2,500 head of top quality feeder pigs 
will be sold at cooperative feeder pig 
sales in early May, the Arkansas Ex- 
tension Service announces. 

The sales will be held at Imboden, 
May 4; Dardanelle, May 5, and War- 
ren, May 6, according to A. L. Owen, 
extension livestock marketing special- 
ist 


New Address for Firm 


NEW YORK—Corn Products Sales 
Co. has announced that its offices are 
now permanently located at a new ad- 
dress: 9 East 55th St,, New York 22, 
N.Y. 














AFMA Names Control, 


Nutrition Director 


CHICAGO — Lee H. Boyd, Farm 
Bureau Milling Co., Hammond, Ind., 
will become the new director of Feed 

Control and Nutri- 
tion of American 
Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn., Chicago, 
on June 1. The an- 
nouncement was 
made by W. E. 
Glennon, AF MA 


Boyd will be re- 
sponsible for coor- 
; e dinating the work 
io &. ue of the nutrition 
council, feed control relations com- 
mittee, the committee of purchasing 
agents, and the executive traffic com- 
mittee. In addition, he will maintain 
close contact with college and fed- 
eral nutrition research scientists, 
state feed control officials, attend na- 
tional scientific association meetings, 
and assist in state legislative prob- 
lems. 

Mr. Boyd attended Pennsylvania 
State College and Purdue University. 
After graduation, he was employed 
at Farm Bureau Milling Co. as an 
assistant buyer. His work has also 
included feed formulation, represen- 
tation on an inter-cooperative com- 
mittee controlling nutrition research 
work and the preparation of state 
and federal license information. 

“We are very pleased Mr. Boyd is 
joining AFMA, and know he will be 
a most valuable contribution to our 
staff functions and to the welfare 
of the feed industry,” said Mr. Glen- 
non. 


_— 


Assistant to Nutrena 
President Appointed 


MINNEAPOLIS — Appointment of 
David O. Wentzell as assistant to the 
president of Nutrena Mills, Inc., has 
been announced here by James C. 
North, president. The firm is the 
feed manufacturing and marketing 
subsidiary of Cargill, Inc. 

Mr. Wentzell, a grain merchant in 
Cargill and Nutrena organizations 
since 1945, will continue as executive 
supervisor of grain ingredient pur- 
chasing for Nutrena, in addition to 
the broader duties of his new post. 





program, Mr. Wentzell was assigned 
to the firm’s Sioux City grain 
office. He moved in 1951 to Cargill’s 
regional headquarters in Chicago and 
transferred to the company’s execu- 


tive office here in 1955. He became | 


grain buyer here for Nutrena in 
1957. 


Animal Health Group 


Names Directors 


WASHINGTON — Members of the 
board of directors, along with offi- 
cers, were elected at the annual meet- 
ing of the Animal Health Institute. 
(Feedstuffs, April 23.) 

Members of the board of directors 
are: 

Terms expiring in 1961 — Albert 
Chervinak, E. R. Squibb & Son, New 
York City; Dr. Dan Russell, I. D. 
Russell Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Ber- 
nard Weiner, Veterinary Products 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
Whitmoyer, Whitmoyer Laboratories, 
Myerstown, Pa. 

Terms expiring in 1962—Hollis H. 
Brower, Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 





Mich.; John D. Givin, Armour Labo- | 


ratories, Chicago; Ivan Mendenhall, 
Anchor Serum Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
and L. R. Patton, Sterwin Chemicals, 
Inc., New York City. 

Terms expiring in 1963—Dr. A. L. 
Andrews, Hess & Clark, Inc., Ash- 
land, Ohio; Dr. John G. Salsbury, Dr. 
Salsbury’s Laboratories, Charles City, 
Iowa; Floyd Thayer, Abbott Labora- 
tories, Chicago, and George Varnes, 
Eli Lilly & Co., Inc., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 





| Pillsbury Co. 


| nolia, Ark., 


and C. W. | 
| specialist of McKesson & Robbins, as 








Broiler Egg Set | 


Shows Increase 


SALISBURY, MD.—The national 
egg set for the production of broiler | 
chicks jumped forward last week | 
with a 10% increase over a year ago. 

Hatcherymen in the 22 important 
broiler producing states set 53,034,000 
eggs. It was also a 2% increase over 
the previous week. Settings were up 
from the previous week in 15 of the 
22 states. 

Broiler chick placements in the 22 
states totaled 35,980,000, This was 
4% above the previous week but still 
2% below the same week a year ago. 
Increases were reported in 13 states. 
The largest increases occurred in 


Georgia, Texas, Alabama and Arkan- | 
sas. 
Here in Delmarva, broiler prices 
slid slightly last week. The average 
price paid on the farm was 17.19¢. A 
week earlier the price was 17.79¢. 
A year ago the price was 17.53¢. 


Feed Production School 
Board to Meet May 10 


KANSAS CITY—A special break- | 
fast session of the board of trustees 
of Feed Production School, Inc., has 
been scheduled to be conducted May 
10 in Chicago during the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. conven- 
tion. Larry Alley, trustee chairman, 
said the board would meet at 7:30 | 
a.m. on that date in dining room No. 
1 in the Conrad Hilton Hotel. 

The program being planned for the 
school to be held in Kansas City | 
Sept. 21-23 will be reviewed, and 
Eric Carlson, chairman of the school’s | 
research committee, will present re- 
search projects to be discussed at fu- 
ture schools. 


Peter Hand Appoints 
Salesman, Distributor 


CHICAGO — Announcement of the | 
appointment of a new sales repre- 
sentative and a new distributor has 
been made by the Peter Hand Foun- 
dation. 

William C. Boyd has been named 
sales representative in Oklahoma, 
western and southern Texas and New 





| Mexico, and Nutrition & Supply Serv- 
| ice, Bozeman, Mont., 
After completing a Cargill training | pointed exclusive distributor in Mon- 
| tana, Idaho, northern Wyoming and 


has been ap- 


eastern Washington and Oregon for 
the firm. Raleigh D. Yuhas is general 


| manager of Nutrition & Supply Serv- 


ice. 
Mr. Boyd is a former teacher of 
vocational agriculture and was with 


ment for 10 years. He also, at one 
time, was manager of the Neimeyer 
Grain Co., Little Rock, Ark. He at- 
tended Southern State College, Mag- 
and the University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville. 
According to Harry N. White, sales 
manager for Peter Hand, Nutrition & 
Supply Service will carry a complete 
stock of the foundation’s feed addi- | 
tives, including vitamins, antibiotics, 
custom and standard premixes, with 
shipping facilities in Bozeman and 
Billings. According to Mr. White, the 


| now than during the winter 


in the feed depart- | 





firm will establish additional ship- 
ping points in the near future. 
Nutrition & Supply was formed re- 


tl ith Mr. Yuhas, former feed | 
onty wn - | houses in Teterboro, N.J.; St 


| Mo., and Los Angeles, Cal. Mr. Mc- 


general manager. 


William C. Boyd Raleigh D. Yuhas 
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Signs of New Vitality 


In Broiler Business 


FOREST, MISS. — New vitality is 
being injected into the broiler busi- 
ness in Mississippi 

The Jackson ( Miss.) Ledger report- 
ed this evidence: 

Broiler houses which were empty 
last fall are filling up again as baby 
chicks become available 

A Scott County poultryman said 
the county soon may record a new 
high in the number of broilers on 
feed, which would be around 5 mil- 
lion. 

The broiler market is generally 
better than during the past season's 
slump. Baby chick prices climbed 
from as low as 6¢ apiece to around 
12¢, and they may go even higher. 
Hatching egg prices are spiraling, too. 

The Jackson newspaper reported 
that because of an anticipated short- 
age of baby chicks, some poultrymen 


| say another big surplus of broilers 


won't be possible for six months to 
a year. 

Broiler growers, feed manufactur- 
ers and dealers, hatcherymen and 
processors, are expanding their oper- 
ations. 

A broiler grower in the Forest, 
Miss., area, A. M. Sessums, has plans 
for constructing a 100-ton-daily feed 
mill to make feed under contract for 
Red Hat Broiler Supply Co., which 
is expanding its growing operations. 

The Sessums mill will supplement 
the Red Hat feed supply from the C. 


| J. Lackey Feed Mill which has been 


manufacturing feed for Red Hat for 
many months 

Swift & Co. has moved into broiler 
growing and has contracted for feed 
with Fred Moore, who has a 100-ton 
mill at Morton. Mr. Moore has leased 
the D. W. Boutwell broiler farms. 

Scott County Grain Elevator has 
installed a new hatchery capable of 


| hatching 42,000 chicks a week. The 
| Jackson Ledger said it had been re- 


ported that the Davis Brothers at 
Pelahatchie are expanding their broil- 
er farm facilities 

Processing plants in the Forest, 
Miss., area are operating more hours 
Chron- 
ic respiratory disease, which caused 
many birds to be condemned, seems 
to be less severe. Condemnations at 
plants were reported to be running 
far less than a few weeks ago 


Merck Puts in Motion 
Agrozyme Distribution 


To Feed Manufacturers 


RAHWAY, N.J Nationwide dis- 
tribution of “Agrozyme,” new beef 
cattle growth stimulant, is now un- 
derway to feed manufacturers, the 
chemical division of Merck & Co., 
Inc., announced this week. 

James E. McCabe, director of mar- 
keting, agricultural products, said, 
“We can now recommend the incor- 
poration of ‘Agrozyme’ in beef cattle 
fattening rations.” (Merck announced 
last week that the enzyme mixture 
had been cleared by the Food and 
Drug Administration for use in non- 
medicated beef cattle rations.—Feed- 


| stuffs, April 23.) 


“Agrozyme” has been stocked for 
immediate release to mills from ware- 
Louis, 


Cabe reported that the product is 
available at all shipping points for 
feed manufacturer use. 

“The addition of ‘Agrozyme’ to beef 


| cattle rations will permit a greater 


nutrition return from corn in high 
energy corn fattening rations,” Mr. 


McCabe said. 


Characteristics 

He noted that the Merck product 
will have these characteristics: 

(1) “A mixture of enzymes pro- 
duced by Bacillus subtilis, dried and 
diluted with oyster shell meal to pre- 

(Turn to MERCK, page $4) 
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Egg Production 
Promotion Set 


By Hess & Clark 


ASHLAND, OHIO—A new indus- 
try-wide promotion aimed at helping 
egg producers raise income through 
more efficient production has been an- 
nounced by Russell H. Eshelman, vice 
president in charge of marketing for 
Hess & Clark. 


“The ‘Full Performance Index’ 
(FPI) campaign for commercial egg 
flocks provides a theme that feed 


companies can adapt to promote field 
performance nutrition, that poultry 
breeders can use to promote full per- 
formance breeding and that poultry 
equipment firms can use to promote 
housing and equipment for full per- 
formance environment,” he = said. 
“For poultrymen, FPI provides the 
basis for a new way to improve flock 
efficiency by setting up flock per- 
formance goals on egg production, 
feed requirements per dozen eggs, hen 
house livability and percentage of 
grade A eggs.” 
Goals Set 

Hess & Clark’s campaign sets up 
the following goals for poultrymen 
to achieve in improving flock per- 
formance efficiency: 

“(1) 250 eggs per hen housed for 
12 months of lay, 

“(2) 45 or less pounds feed per 
dozen eggs, 

“(3) 90% or better hen house liv- 
ability and 

“(4) 90% or better grade A eggs.” 

In arriving at these index goals, 
Mr. Eshelman said, a study was made 
of all official U.S. random sample 
laying tests and of standards of per- 
formance that college poultry experts 
have established. Top egg producers 
and poultry breeders also were con- 
tacted, he noted. 

To aid poultrymen in improving the 
efficiency of their operations, a new 
type of Flock Performance Inventory 
record chart is being made available 
without charge through feed manu- 
facturers, dealers, hatcherymen and 
Hess & Clark. The chart provides sec- 
tions for recording egg sales by 
grades, feed purchases, egg collec- 
tions, hens culled and death losses. 
A special section provides for month- 
ly and six-month summaries, with ex- 
amples showing how to compute feed- 
egg conversion rate, percentage grade 
A eggs, egg production per hen and 
percentage of livability. 

“The objectives of the FPI plan,” 








Mr. Eshelman said, “are to persuade 
(Turn to EGG PROMOTION, page 92) 
(Continued from page 1) 
phases of plant operations and fa- 


cilities which are involved. 

Feed Production School, Inc., is 
conducting end supervising the proj- 
ect. Considerable information and 
data are being compiled through a 
special survey by a staff member. 
FDA is expected to provide a speaker 
for the school. The Feed Additives 
Council also will cooperate in the 
project. 

Through the special survey, infor- 
mation and pictures will be assembled 
to show all phases of plant handling 
requirements for compliance 

For example, inventory control in- 
formation will spell out procedures 
for storing critical ingredients, re- 
ceiving of materials, coding and in- 
ventory records. 

Also covered will be preparation 
and handling of premixes mixed in 
the plant; various procedures and 
controls in batch mixing; and clean- 
ing of mixers, bins, conveyors and 
other facilities to prevent contamina- 
tion; plus other details. 

“The information to be presented is 
of vital industry-wide importance to 
all feed plant operators,” the school 
committee pointed out. 


| concise, objective and 










Grain Storage 


WASHINGTON—Joseph B. Gregg, 
partner of the Morrison-Gregg-Mitch- 
ell Grain Co., Kansas City, did a no- 
ble job April 28 speaking as a witness 
for the southwestern country eleva- 
tors and the Kansas City Board of 
Trade in his appearance before the 
Symington sub-committee investigat- 
ing activities of the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. 

Mr. Gregg addressed himself ex- 
clusively to the new proposed han- 
dling charges that the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture would permit for 
the renewed Uniform Grain Storage 
Agreement for country houses. 

Mr. Gregg appeared to have gained 
most favorable attention from the 
chairman, Sen. Stuart Symington (D., 
Mo.) who at the close of the Gregg 
testimony congratulated him on his 
illuminating 
statement. 

Mr. Gregg stated that he was will- 
ing to accept the USDA cost study 
estimates as the basis for his proposal 


to show exactly what happens to the | 


country house which is primarily a 
handling house. He explained to the 
committee that, under the proposed 
new handling rate for wheat in the 
Southwest, a house handling 100,000 
bu. of wheat a year would show a 
net profit of about $400. 

He said that his own company 
probably could operate successfully 
if the old rate of 7¢ per bu. for han- 
dling was reinstated. Previously, it 
had been learned that the committee 
staff had concluded that, in many 
instances, the old rates were inequit- 
able for the small country houses. 

As Mr. Gregg concluded his testi- 
mony, Sen. Symington asked Mr. 
Gregg if he thought the 7¢ rate was 
adequate, and he said he was reluct- 
ant at that moment to utter an opin- 
ion, but he believed that even the 
old higher rate seemed inadequate for 
many small country handling houses. 
Sen. Symington immediately asked 
Mr. Gregg to send directly to him a 
memorandum on this problem and, 
at the same time, instructed his 
counsel, Richard Schmidt, Denver, to 
send a copy to the USDA immediate- 
ly since he considered it a valuable 
contribution to the problem. 

Subsequently, conversations with 


CAPITAL 
COMMENT 












the committee disclosed to this re- 
porter that the committee was im- 
pressed by the completeness, objec- 
tivity and clarity of the Gregg testi- 
mony. More Joe Greggs are needed 
here before congressional committees. 
All interviewed considered him to be 
an excellent and convincing witness. 
Trade, USDA Negotiate 

While Mr. Gregg was setting a high 
standard for other grain trade wit- 
nesses to follow in its protest against 
reduction in handling charges, at the 
USDA, the negotiating groups for the 
trade and USDA were in session. 

As Sen. Symington and his staff 
were exhibiting sympathy for higher 
handling rates for country elevators, 
the USDA negotiating group, in a 
rather ludicrous display of generosi- 
ty, made this startling concession in 
its proposed new handling charges. 
USDA agreed to increase handling 
charges in the new UGSA contract 
by %¢ per bushel and %¢ for coun- 
try houses. In regard to the country 
handling rates, this belated show of 
“generosity” still leaves the country 
handling rate well below the former 
7¢ rate for the Southwest which Mr. 
Gregg pointed out to the committee 
as producing about a $400 per year 
net profit to an elevator handling 
100,000 bu. of USDA grain a year. 

Another feature which is rising as 
a vital issue in the negotiations is 
the position of USDA on breakage of 
corn in terminal positions wherein 
the government proposes to penalize 
the warehousemen in full for such 
breakage of kernels. 

At the time this is written, reports 
from the April 28 session indicate 
wide disagreement between the trade 
and USDA, and it would be no sur- 
prise to observers here if the nego- 
tiating committee would lay down an 
ultimatum to modify the repressive 
new UGSA terms proposed or it 
would walk out of the meeting. 


Freight Rates 


WASHINGTON — In an effort to 
aid southwestern carriers, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has in- 
dicated to the railroads that it is pre- 
pared to approve lower tariffs on the 
shipment of oilseed meals, cake and 
pellets from the Mississippi River 

(Turn to COMMENT, page 89) 





Notes More High-Concentrate Beef Rations, 
Relates Dynafac Response to Roughage Level 


CHICAGO — Commercial feedlot 
operators are relying more and more 
on concentrates and less on rough- 
ages in their cattle finishing rations 
because of the highly variable nutri- 
tive value of roughages, according to 
Dr. M. A. Schooley, director of ani- 
mal health and nutrition for Armour 
& Co. 

He suggested that smaller feeders, 
who believe that roughage is the 
cheapest part of the ration, might 
find out that they were wrong if they 
kept accurate records. 

Dr. Schooley’s comments on rough- 
age and concentrate levels in beef 
cattle rations were part of a scien- 
tific paper issued this week on 
“Roughage Ratios in Relation to Dy- 
nafac Premix Performance.” 

Dr. Schooley said that he became 
interested in the high and low rough- 
age question, which currently is re- 





ceiving considerable attention in the 
cattle feeding industry, through test- 
ing of feed additives. He observed 
that results of using additives were 
highly variable, as applied to both the 
Armour additive dynafac and other 
additives which the company was 
testing. 

Citing a special South Dakota test 
and reviewing other tests reported 
over almost four years, Dr. Schooley 
said the data indicate that a greater 
response to dynafac premix occurs 
in the low roughage-high concentrate 
rations. Best gains were reported 
when the roughage content was about 
20% of the ration. 


Variability Cited 
“Perhaps the single class of feed- 
stuffs that requires most scrutiny in 
the cost picture of beef production 
is roughage,” Dr. Schooley said. “The 
(Turn to CONCENTRATE, page 89) 





Representatives of 


Manufacturers to Meet 


CHICAGO—Manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives are invited to attend an in- 
formal meeting at 8 p.m., May 8, in 
the Buckingham Room of the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel. 

Purpose of the meeting will be to 
discuss sales policies, a planned new 
directory and problems of general in- 
terest in forming a cohesive trade as- 
sociation for manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives, according to Gladwin A. 
Read, Gladwin A. Read Co., Evan- 
ston, Il. 





Specifide Plans 
Open House May 5 


INDIANAPOLIS — Specifide, Inc., 
Indianapolis, will hold an open house 
May 5 at the firm’s new facilities at 
3477 Hovey in Indianapolis, from 4 
p.m. to 8 p.m. 

John ©. Beasley, president of the 
company, said the new building and 
equipment installations were de- 
signed with “customer service fore- 
most in mind, and we want our cus- 
tomers to see the facilities.” 


INGREDIENTS 


(Continued from page 1) 








week. Mill running time was up while 
demand from feed manufacturers and 
jobbers dwindled. Bran and midds fell 
off up to $4 at some markets and red 
dog was down around $2.50 ton. 

Trading was dull in linseed and cot- 
tonseed meals. Demand was still nar- 
rew for animal protein feeds, and 
prices were adjusted downward. 
Some losses in tankage and meat 
meal were as much as $4 ton. Alfal- 
fa meal showed no change, but buyers 
held off whenever possible, waiting 
for the new crop material. 





Average Bulk Prices and Index 
of Weighted Prices* 
(Dollars per ton) 








Change 
Apr. Apr. from 
6 19, previous 
1960 ©=-: 1960s week 
OILSEED MEALS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Soybean meal ...... 63. 64.25 — .55 
Cottonseed meal .... 60.65 61.70 —1.05 
Linseed meal ....... 69.00 69.65 — .65 
Copra cake or meal . 71.50 71.50 sak 
Peanut meal ........ 50.50 51.00 — .50 
SE o cutcdadecncese 62.5 3.4 —0.9 
ANIMAL PROTEIN 
FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Meat meal ......... 77.60 79.60 —2.00 
FORROGS 2.00 cd vende 76.50 76.75 —2.25 
7 GE astnccandes 98.25 98.25 aes 
WOUGE | wececudévecces 70.8 72.1 —1.3 
GRAIN HIGH-PRO- 
TEIN FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Gluten feed and meal 48.00 49.20 —1.20 
Dist. dried grains ... 53.20 56.75 —3.55 
Brewers Dried Grains 41.85 42.45 — .60 
DUNNE  » cceaussxenscoe 75.0 75 —2.5 
WHEAT MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
eee occ cisanesoiaee 8.50 40.10 —1.60 
Midds. and shorts 39.90 41.65 —1!.75 
COGN cdo csevcouseen 0.8 73.8 —3.0 
OTHER MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Hominy feed ........ 45.05 45.45 — 40 
BNO GEES cccccdsscce 29.00 29.00 - 
SE < scexndacsvntece 68.1 6646 —0.5 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Prices at prin. mkts. 56.45 56.40 + .05 
ROGER oocnccoadsevese 108.6 108.6 . 
MOLASSES, FEEDING 
Prices at prin. mkts. 20.52 20.58 — .06 
CRORE. cc ccccsccvsegec 61.1 61.2 —#0.! 
ALL FEEDSTUFFS 
GRIER ccccccccecscece 77.3 73246 —I1.3 
FEED GRAINS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
GE wovccdcdvescvee 41.40 41.40 eee 
CORE . chen ec Sev cestess 48.60 49.00 — 40 
GATE. ccvecvcccccccs 41.50 41.90 — .40 
Grain sorghums ..... 38.50 38.80 — .30 
PR cb cccceds deccus 74 67.5 —#.! 





*Base period of index is 1947-49. 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA. 





FEED DEALER DIES 
OWENTON, KY.—Fred Bishop, a 
feed and seed dealer here for the past 
30 years, died April 21 at the Owen 
County Memorial Hospital. He was 
59. 





‘the buy 
is 
BACIFERM, 


Welp's Feed Mill, Bancroft, lowa, uses Baci- 
ferm in both Layer and Swine rations. Mr. J. H. 
Welp reports, ‘For the past several years we 
have been using CSC’s Baciferm Zinc Bacitra- 
cin Antibiotic Supplement in our laying feeds. 
It is also used in our on-off changing anti- 
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biotic protection in Welp's Swine Feeding Pro 
gram. We use it for the same reason it's pre 
ferred by other feed manufacturers. It serves 
all our needs—is economical and effective and 
has brought about excellent results and com 
plete customer satisfaction."’ 


GET ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, 260 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16 


IN MEXICO: Comsolmex, S.A. Mexico 7,D.F. + 


CANADIAN SALES REPRESENTATIVE: Norman Stark 





BACIFERM HELPS WELP’S MAKE THE SALE! 


Zinc Bacitracin Antibiotic Supplements 
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A Report on the Informal Poultry 
Nutrition Conference 


@ Vitamins and Minerals 


Enzymes and Antibiotics 


@ Energy, Fat, Protein and Amino Acids 


By Dr. J. R. Couch and Dr. R. E. Davies 


It is estimated that there were ap- 
proximately 300 in attendance at this 
meeting. There was a total of 23 pa- 
pers presented; 17 state universities, 
university agricultural experiment 
stations and state colleges, along with 
four commercial research laborator- 
ies, were represented. Two of the uni- 
versities had two papers each. 

There were three separate session 
designations in the program. The first 
of these was 
the second “enzymes and antibiotics” 
and the third “energy, fat, protein 
and amino acids.” 


VITAMINS AND MINERALS 


Vitamin K—The stability of mena- 
dione sodium bisulfite complex as a 
source of vitamin K in poultry feeds 
was brought to the forefront through 
an address by Dr. Elbert J. Day en- 
titled “Chemical and Biological As- 
says of Vitamin K Premixes.” Dr. 
Day stated that the laboratory at 





Texas Agricultural Experiment Station 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 


| panying article summarizes papers 
| presented at the Informal Poultry 


“vitamins and minerals,” | 


Nutrition Conference, held April 10 
at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chica- 
go. The authors are on the staff of 
the poultry science department, Tex- 
as Agricultural Experiment Station, 
College Station. 





Mississippi State University, State 
College, had become interested in vit- 
amin K due to the sporadic, continual 
appearance of the hemorrhagic syn- 
drome in the Mississippi area, and 
further by the statement that some 
vitamin K premixes were not as 
stable as had been formerly assumed. 
The first concern of Mississippi State, 
according to Dr. Day, was the sta- 
bility of the vitamin K (menadione 
sodium bisulfite complex) in various 





Fay Cong 





DON HUCKLE 







C.F.D. 
P.O. Box 431 
Binghamton, N.Y. 
RA. 3-3521 





lots of vitamin premixes that were 
being merchandised in the Mississippi 
area. 

The first research in this regard 
was carried out by determining the 
amount of vitamin K in the vitamin 
K premixes through the use of the 
chemical method for determining 
menadione sodium bisulfite using 
ethyl cyanoacetate color reaction. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Day, this method was 
found to be fairly accurate and could 
be repeated to the extent of plus or 
minus 7 to 8%. Several vitamin K 
premixes were tested and were found 
to be up to standard. An identical 
menadione sodium bisulfite complex 
manufactured by two different com- 
panies which had been stored from 
one to two months was found to still 
contain 90 to 97.5% of the guarantee 
in premixes A and B respectively. 
Thus, it was apparent that the fear 
of a low potency in such premixes 
wa§ not a problem. 

It was further found that the loss 
in potency of menadione sodium bi- 
sulfite complex mixed with a calcium 
carbonate carrier was accelerated in 
the presence of moisture. Additional 
carriers investigated included corn, 
wheat and soybean oil meal. Results 
presented clearly showed that of the 
carriers, corn promoted the best sta- 








bility. Soybean oil meal was the poor- 
est carrier and wheat was interme- 
diate between corn and soybean oil 
meal in preserving potency. These 
tests were carried out under an ac- 
celerated destruction test procedure 
which consisted of heat treatment in 
an autoclave at 7% lb. pressure. A 
standard menadione sodium bisulfite 
preparation was tested under the ac- 
celerated procedure conditions along 
with a stabilized material. The meth- 
od of stabilization was not given in 
the paper. The stabilized material 
retained much more of the potency in 
the autoclave than did the standard 
product which was not stabilized. 

Tests were carried out to determine 
if a chemical method for the deter- 
mination of menadione sodium bisul- 
fite complex, stabilized or unstabil- 
ized, accurately predicted the biologi- 
cai value of this feed additive when 
tested according to standard biologi- 
cal methods for the determination of 
vitamin K activities. Dr. Day con- 
cluded that the chemical method for 
the determination of menadione so- 
dium bisulfite complex could be pro- 
jected into a satisfactory measure of 
the biological activity. 

The conclusions from Dr. Day’s pa- 
per might be listed as follows: (1) A 
chemical assay for the determination 
of menadione sodium bisulfite ap- 
peared to be fairly accurate in pre- 
dicting the menadione sodium bisul- 
fite content or activity of premixes. 
(2) The stability of menadione so- 
dium bisulfite complex premixes was 
found to be influenced by the type of 
carrier—corn being the best carrier, 
which was followed by wheat and 
soybean oil meal, with calcium car- 
bonate being least satisfactory, espe- 
cially in the presence of moisture. (3) 
The stability was further influenced 
by the manufacturing process, i.e. 
whether or not the menadione sodium 
bisulfite had been stabilized when 
mixed on a carrier or included in a 
vitamin premix. 

This is a rather interesting area in 
that the importance of stabilizing 
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menadione sodium bisulfite complex 
(vitamin K), another fat soluble vita- 
min, has been shown to be of im- 
portance in maintaining potency un- 
der conditions which may prevail in 
the field. 

Vitamin E—Dr. Martha Dicks, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, Storrs, pre- 
sented a very outstanding paper con- 
cerning “Methods of Analysis and of 
Determining the for Al- 
pha Tocopherol.” This, in the estima- 
tion of the writer, is a rather im- 
portant contribution in that the 
method for the determination of toco- 
pherols in tissues had been simplified. 
Details will not be given at this par- 
ticular point. Research workers in 
this field should contact Dr. Dicks 
directly for additional information on 
the method. Essentially, the improve- 
ment in the method consisted of the 
elimination of molecular distillation 
and other laborious procedures going 
along with this method and the sim- 
plification to a method of chromato- 
graphy on a magnesium phosphate 
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column followed by elution. It migh 
be of interest to some in the field tc 
note that coenzyme Q (ubiquionine) 
was the principal interfering sub- 
stance in the determination of the 
tocopherol content of tissues. 


Dr. Dicks presented further data 
showing the bioassay which is com- 
monly used in determining the bio- 
potency of products containing toco- 
pherols could be reduced to a three 
day supplementation bioassay with 
chicks as the experimental animals. 


Vitamin C—Dr. Paul A. Thornton, 
Colorado State University, Fort Col- 
lins, presented a paper entitled “The 
Influence of the Protein Level on Re- 
sponse to Vitamin C by Laying 
Hens.” Dr. Thornton has been carry- 
ing on research in this field for a 
number of years, both on the pretein 
level required by laying hens and the 
response to vitamin C by layers. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Thornton, the study 
was prompted by the relation of vita- 
min C to protein metabolism in other 
species. It has previously been re- 
ported from this laboratory that vita- 
min C was effective for the mainten- 
ance of egg weight and egg shell 
quality under conditions of stress. 

Laying diets containing 13 and 17% 
protein, respectively, were tested with 
and without added vitamin C in the 
form of ascorbic acid. The response to 
vitamin C with regard to egg shell 
thickness appeared to be dependent 
upon the protein level, and it was 
more effective in improving egg shell 
quality with the 13% protein diet. 
These results were obtained when the 
hens were maintained in a constant 
temperature room at 85° F. but simi- 
lar results were not obtained at 75° 
F. Experiments were also carried out 
with tyrosine and phenylalanine add- 
ed to the laying diet. From the data 
it appeared that tyrosine was in- 
volved in attaining and maintaining 
egg weight in pullets and in older 
birds during periods of stress. 


Calcium and Phosphorus Require- 
ments of Turkeys Between 8 and 20 
to 24 Weeks of Age—The first of 
these papers was presented by Dr. 
James McGinnis, Washington State 
University, Pullman. The Washington 
work was concerned with the period 
from 8 to 24 weeks of age. Average 
weights, feed conversion and toe ash 
were used in evaluating the data. 
Levels of phosphorus used ranged 
from 0.6% to 0.8% and levels of cal- 
cium used ranged from 0.6% to 2.4% 
in the first experiment. In the second 
study the calcium levels ranged from 
0.5 to 13% and the phosphorus levels 
from 0.5 to 0.9%. Both barley and 
corn were used for the grain portion 
of the formula in these two experi- 
ments. Dr. McGinnis concluded that 
the calcium requirement was approx- 
imately 0.6% and the phosphorus was 
0.6% total phosphorus with a 1:1 ra- 
tio. A considerable portion of the 
phosphorus in these studies was of 
plant origin. 

The second paper in this series was 
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presented by Dr. Thomas W. Sullivan, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Neb., and was concerned with “The 
Calcium and Phosphorus Require- 
ments of Broad Breasted Bronze Tur- 
keys, 8-20 Weeks of Age.” Dr. Sulli- 
van’s repori was essentially a contin- 
uation of studies reported before the 
1959 meeting of the Poultry Science 
Assn., and previously reviewed in 
Feedstuffs, Aug. 22, 1959. Five ex- 
periments concerned with the subject 
in question have been conducted at 
this laboratory. The last two of the 
series were the primary subject of 
the present report. There was no ani- 
mal protein supplement in the diet. 
The calcium level varied from 0.9 to 
1.9%. The available phosphorus level 
was 0.6% with a total phosphorus 
content of 0.85%. The available phos- 
phorus was calculated on the assump- 
tion that % of the phytin phosphorus 
from plant sources is available. This 
report also indicated that during the 
period from 8 to 20 weeks the grow- 
ing turkey requires not more than 

and less than 0.5% 


1.1% calcium 
available phosphorus. 

These two papers in a sense corrob- 
orate what has been used in prac- 
tices, which have been followed by 
turkey growers, namely that concen- 
trates containing apparently subopti- 
mum levels of calcium and phosphor- 
us have been utilized by farmers in 





the field in mixtures with grains. In 
many instances the writer has been 
concerned about the low level of cal- 
cium and phosphorus intake in com- 
parison with the National Research 
Council recommendations. It is felt 
that additional experiments need to 
be carried out before the levels of 
calcium and phosphorus of practical 


feed formulas are reduced to the lev- | 


els indicated in these reports. How- 
ever, certainly the present recom- 
mended levels of calcium and phos- 
phorus, 2% and 1% respectively for 
calcium and phosphorus, can be re- 
duced somewhat. 

Energy and the Phosphorus Re- 
quirement of the Chick— Dr. T. S. 
Nelson from the laboratory of Inter- 
national Minerals and Chemical 
Corp., Skokie, Ill, presented the re- 
sults of studies on “The Effect of 
Energy on the Phosphorus Require- 
ment of the Chick.” The diets used in 
these studies contained 1265 Calories 
metabolizable energy per pound in 





the case of the low energy diet and | 


1605 Calories metabolizable energy 
per pound in the case of the high en- 
ergy diet. The author concluded that 
the best method of expressing the 
phosphorus requirement was on the 
basis of amount required per 100 
grams gain by the chick. Another 
method of expressing the phosphorus 
requirement introduced in this paper 


| 





was the percentage of total phos- 
phorus in the diet per 1000 Calories 
metabolizable energy. This value was 
found to be in the range of 0.5% total 
phosphorus per 1000 Calories. The 
phosphorus requirement was directly 
related to the energy content of the 
diet. From the practical standpoint it 
was pointed out that with high ener- 
gy type broiler diets in present use 
the total phosphorus content should 
be in the range of approximately 
0.7% total phosphorus. This level is 
widely used in practical broiler diets. 
A higher percentage of bone ash was 
found in the case of female chicks 
than male chicks in this study. 


Trace Minerals—Dr. P. N. Davis, 
University of California, Davis, pre- 
sented a paper entitled “Interference 
of Soybean Protein in the Utilization 
of Trace Minerals.” Dr. Davis first 
reviewed the entire field concerning 
the goitrogenic properties of soy- 
beans and the relation of isolated soy- 
bean protein of the laboratory grade 
to trace mineral studies as well as 
bringing in the recent work from the 
University of California and Cornell 
University on the chelating properties 
of ethylene diamine tetraacetic acid 
(EDTA). A rather complete report 
in this regard was given before the 
recent Distillers Feed Conference in 
Cincinnati on March 23 by Dr. M. L. 
Scott, Cornell University. EDTA in- 
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f creased growth when added to diets 
which were low in manganese and 
zinc. This compound also increased 
the bone length. In studies concerned 
with the soybean protein effect, it 
was pointed out that the soybean pro- 
tein commonly used in laboratory 
purified diets interfered with the ab- 
sorption of molybdenum, zinc, manga- 
nese and also probably with iron, cop- 
per and iodine. A formation of metal 
complexes of the metals with the 
soybean protein was postulated as the 
explanation for the observations re- 
ported. EDTA was postulated to be 
a stronger chelating agent than the 
soybean protein, and thus was effec- 
tive in improving the availability of 
the minerals previously mentioned. 


Inorganic Growth Factor —M. E. 
Mason, University of Arkansas, Fay- 
etteville, presented a paper on “The 
Isolation and Identification of the In- 
organic Growth Factor Found in Fish 
Solubles.” Sardine fish solubles was 
used in these studies and was fed at 
levels of 2 and 4%. An exhaustive 
series of experiments was carried out 
during which it was determined that 
the ash of condensed fish solubles was 
responsible for a considerable portion 
of the growth response produced by 
this ingredient when added to the as- 
say diet used in the Arkansas studies. 
Further fractionations of the ash re- 
vealed that the growth response in 
fish solubles was probably traceable 
to an interrelationship of molybden- 
um and copper in the condensed fish 
solubles ash. 

Attention is directed to studies car- 
ried out at the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station and reported dur- 
ing 1957 and 1958 to the effect that 
molybdenum is an essential mineral 
for the chicks and poults, and further 
that there is an interrelationship be- 
tween copper and molybdenum. The 
Arkansas work certainly confirms 
studies carried out at the Texas sta- 
tion. 


ENZYMES AND ANTIBIOTICS 
Enzymes — Two papers were pre- 
sented from Nopco Chemical Co., 
Harrison, N.J., and Utah State Uni- 
versity, Logan, Utah, respectively, 
which were concerned with enzymes 
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Value of Enzyme 


Additive to Silage NOW YOU CAN PACKAGE 


Explained by Kistner 


H. E. KISTNER 
Chief Biochemist b 
Northern Biochemical Corporation - 
It might be said that enzymes rule 
the world. All plant and animal life 
are subject to the action of these pro- 
tein molecules to build energy, re- 
lease it to produce work and heat, as 
well as control all of the metabolic 


and katabolic processes. 
Enzymes therefore are not new 


chemical compounds, but are as old 
as life itself. The knowledge of how ese 

enzymes function is comparatively - >i : 

new, however, and we are just begin- : z iL. 


ning to learn how to harness these 


=ize==~ | ACTIVATOR THAT DOES ALL THIS: 


The green material cut for silage, 
for example, is abundantly supplied 
with a good many enzymes. When it 
is properly cut and packed in an 


air-tight silo, these enzymes will pre- 
crete ata the tn LOWERS FEEDING COSTS 
upon the proteins and carbohydrates 


wy ee ee Animals require less treated silage to make the same gains, or make greater gains 
saeieaes. be He ” ont i when fed equal amounts of ENsilose-treated silage. (Test data and feeder reports shown 
which are native to the material in literature). 
being ensiled. If conditions were al- 


ways ideal, everyone would make 

ree ihe sey THREE TIMES THE LACTIC ACID 

nately—as people have experienced 

when silage turns out poorly—many “fe : , A 

variables exist. Samples from six silos in southwestern Minnesota showed the three silos treated with 

a —— on ENsilose averaged three times the lactic acid content as the untreated silos. This 
7 Sys S P : amounted to approximately one pound of lactic acid per hundred pounds of untreated 


silage making. But even so, you can- . : ' . ua 
not control the number of undesira- silage against three pounds per hundred of treated silage. A pound of lactic acid is worth 


ble putrifying and butyric acid form- 2.8 pounds of complete cattle ration. 
ing organisms which are also present 


in the material along with desirable 
"intr wny we aeveopea Exsioee. | J INCREASES TOTAL ENERGY AVAILABLE 


It is produced by fermenting pure su- 
pn ty 5 ~~ 2 ee Added calories per ton of ENsilose-treated silage equals the calories in % bushel of 
green material. Ten Mme of ENsi- corn. This would be equivalent to adding about 7'% bushels of shell corn to 10 tons of 
lose is added to each ton of green silage. 
material by sprinkling it on top of 


the load or on top of the material 
ater NO LOSS THROUGH SPOILAGE 
adapter on a blower or hand fed. 


Faster Fermentation ‘eA ; a ; , } 
This prefermentation produces su- Eliminates spoilage when air is closed off from surface of the silage. Far less spoilage 


gar derivatives which encourage the even when silage is exposed to air. 
growth of favorable organisms in 


the silo and discourage the growth of 

unfavorable ones—just as would the 

enzymes in the original material un- 0 

der ideal conditions. But instead of 

waiting for favorable organisms to Consistent increases in dry matter indicates the enzyme action takes up water and 
develop naturally, ENsilose intro- rey . ary 

duces them at the beginning of the converts it into nutrient materials. 

ensilage process and stops the multi- 


plication of unfavorable organisms by 
Serve og aoe to | gg MORE APPETIZING FLAVOR 


part of the fermentation process is 
Makes silage animals will relish because it tastes better. When offered both, cattle in- 


completed in 48 to 72 hours at low 

temperatures—before the causes of : ; 

pn bad odors and mold can variably prefer the ENsilose-treated silage. No waste. 
velop. 


These low temperatures minimize 


the destruction of protein, fat, vita- 
mins and N.F.E. by heat. The abili- ' 


ty of the ensiling enzymes to break 
m high-fib terials int - . . : a . . " , 
i tatllente, Io ff hg Silage retains odor of fresh material with a slight fermentation tang. No disagree- 
period. able odor clings to clothing after handling ENsilose-treated silage. 
Enzymes with activity involving 


hydrolysis seem to increase the dry ’ 

Say ECONOMICAL SILAGE INSURANCE 

to the green material. This increase 

r oon 2 eee ntage toa On , f all kind 

very consi e increase. ten pounds us r ton of silage guarantees excellent silage of all kinds — grass, 
Enzymes are not considered to be alfeife ret ee a beans a “ 4 

used up or consumed in their activity. ? 4 ’ g 4 nod . 

Therefore, the greater enzyme de- 

velopment achieved by adding EN- 

silose remains in the silage, greatly 


affecting its utilization as feed. This 

explains why ENsilose not oniy in. | Complete Packaging Program 

creases the quality of the silage, the WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
amount of dry matter, but also why You can add ENsilose to your line of packaged feeds and 
animals require less treated silage supplements, and sell under your brand name. Northern 
to make the = . Biochemical Corporation offers regional and national 
advertising to help all packagers, plus dealer advertising. 


FREE SAMPLES OF direct mail, point-of-purchase, and other promotion aids 
ENsilose OFFERED at cost. 


Biochemical Corp. offers pack- ; : : : . 
, ae ys Before you consider any silage preservative or silage sweet 
ine sufficient to make up a 20-Ib. bag of ener—learn how much MORE you can offer with ENsilose! 
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and enzyme stipplements in poultry 
feeds 

The first of these was presented by 
Dr. Harold Yacowitz, Nopco Chemi- 
cal Co. Barley obtained from Wash- 
ington state was used as the grain in 
the poultry feed formulas for this 
study. Both in vitro and in vivo stu- 
dies were carried out on various en- 
zyme supplements. The correlation 
between the chick studies and the in 
vitro studies (outside the body of the 
chick) was not very good. It was de- 
termined that the enzyme prepara- 
tions did not contain any appreciable 


antibiotic activity. Dr. Yacowitz 
stated during the presentation that a 
measure of the water insoluble com- 
ponents might be of importance in 
evaluating enzyme supplements 

Data were presented which showed 
that crude enzyme supplements pro- 
duced better and more consistent re- 
sults than more highly purified en- 
zyme preparations 

The second paper of this series was 
presented by Dr. J. O. Anderson, 





Utah State University, and was con- 
cerned with enzyme supplementation 
of hulless barley in diets for chicks. 
A hulless barley has been developed 
by the Utah Experiment Station in 
an effort to improve the feeding val- 
ue of this grain which is grown in 
considerable quantity in the western 
area. Hulless barley contains 2.0-2.2% 
crude fiber and 11.5 to 12.5% protein. 
Irrespective of the fact that the hul- 
less barley has a low fiber content, it 
does not compare favorably with corn 
when used as the only grain in form- 
ulas for chicks. A growth response 
ranging from 12 to 18% can be ob- 
tained when corn is substituted for 
barley in chick diets in the Utah stu- 
dies. From these results it is appar- 
ent that the hulless barley does not 
produce much better results than reg- 
ular barley grown in this area. Dr. 
Anderson used amylase, clarase, fun- 
gal amylase, bacterial amylase and 
malt diastase in these studies. All of 
the enzymes used, except malt dias- 
tase, produced a growth response 





when added to diets containing hul- 
less barley as the grain component. 
The addition of malt itself to the hul- 
less barley diet produced a growth 
response. 

None of the digestive enzymes test- 
ed (amylopsin, pancreatin, erepsin 
and trypsin) produced a response. The 
plant proteinases available, consisting 
of ficin, heated ficin, bromelein and 
papain, produced growth depressions 
when added to the hulless barley diet. 
A 12% growth response was produced 
by the addition of crude bacterial or 
fungal amylases to hulless barley 
formulas. 

Crystalline bacterial protease and 
crystalline bacterial amylase were 
added to the hulless formula with lit- 
tle response. Best results were ob- 
tained in these studies when crude 
enzyme preparations were used. The 
same was true in the report given by 
Dr. Yacowitz. In no instance were the 
results obtained with the hulless bar- 
ley diet, enzyme supplemented, equal 
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If you’re not yet familiar with the many outstanding benefits of adding feather meal and 
poultry by-product meal to your feed, let us send you this valuable information right away. Just 
write us for all the details ... and watch your sales increase! 


national renderers association 


30 N. LASALLE ST. 


FRanklin 2-3289 CHICAGO 2, ILL. 





to those when corn made up the grain 
component of the diet. 

A very good question was raised at 
the end of these two presentations by 
Dr. Friedman of the Food and Drug 
Administration, Washington, D.C. 
The question was, “Is the response 
obtained with enzymes due to an en- 
zyme or not?” If the response is not 
due to an enzyme but rather to some 
unidentified activity of the crude 
products, the designation given such 
products should be more specific. 


Antibiotics—Three papers on. anti- 
biotics were presented. The first of 
these was by Dr. D. A. Heth, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. Dr. 
Heth summarized all of the antibiotic 
studies carried out at Wisconsin over 
a period of nine years. Both practical 
and synthetic type diets were used in 
such studies. The duration of the 
tests was three weeks. Eighteen hun- 
dred fifty-six birds were used in stu- 
dies where penicillin was the anti- 
biotic and 1808 birds were used where 
the tetracyclines, Aureomycin or Ter- 
ramycin, were used. From these re- 
sults it was apparent the antibiotic 
response varies, and failures to ob- 
tain growth promotion were noted in 
1952 and 1953. The weight response 
obtained from antibiotic supplemen- 
tation of chick diets was less consis- 
tent during the last four years than 
previously. The average growth re- 
sponse to penicillin during the periods 
1951-1954 and 1957-1960 was 8% over 
the basal in each case. Thus it is an- 
parent that the antibiotic response 
still prevails. The number of re- 
sponses greatly exceeded the number 
of failures. The response to the tetra- 
cyclines was of similar magnitude. 

From the results presented it might 
be concluded that these data support 
the continued usage of antibiotics in 
poultry feeds and indicate that there 
is no long-term change in antibiotic 
response, That there is a relation be- 
tween the antibiotic response and the 
weight of the intestinal tract was in- 
dicated from the data reported. The 
relative weight of the intestinal tract 
decreases as the weight of the birds 
increases. 

The second antibiotic paper was 
presented by Dr. Edward C. Naber. 
Ohio State University, Columbus, and 
was entitled “Effect of Antibiotics on 
the Reproductive Performance of 
Chickens Subjected to Experimental 
Stress.” Dr. Naber stated in the initi- 
al remarks that antibiotics had 
served as growth stimulants to the 
cicks and had produced fairly con- 
sistent results. Agreement with the 
report from the University of Wis- 
consin was indicated in the remarks 
made. Data with laying hens has been 
less conclusive, more controversial 
and less consistent. Dr. Naber re- 
viewed reports from various labora- 
tories where laying birds have had 

(Turn to CONFERENCE, page 82) 


FOR NEW EQUIPMENT 
STRONG-SCOTT 


451 Taft Street N.E. 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 
Get complete information 


on the newest type 
Grain and Feed Processing 


Equipment 
FREE COLOR BROCHURE 
Mixing ([) Separating () 
Grinding [] Materials 
Handling =) 
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Progressive feedmen are 
increasing sales by backing 


ee 


fully-equipped 


ready-to- 


go”’ poultry house projects 


And.. more and more, these 
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same men are specifying 


BiqDutchman 


ed, 


poultry equipment... . 


THE 
REASONS WHY 
ARE CLEAR... 


Big Dutchman “packages. 
HIGHER PROFIT SYSTEMS 
for every need — 

FOR LAYERS 


CUBIC AIR ROOSTS — increase the bird capacity of existing 
buildings 3-fold. Create natural living area for birds; allow 
them to produce ot top capacities. 


PART LITTER — PART SLATTED FLOOR — slats carry feeding 
ond watering equipment, litter portion provides dusting 
area. Pit cleaner removes droppings. 


FOR BROILERS 





SEEDING, WATERING, FEED CLEANING, BROODING — the 
entire day-by-day routine of bird care performed efficiently 
— automatically! Dramatic savings in labor; healthier flocks. 


FOR TURKEYS 


OVERHEAD — a system built solely for turkeys with all the 
benefits of automation: labor savings, time savings, no 
heavy feed handling, clockwork dependability. All feeding 


SUSPEND-O-MATIC — makes it possible to velco the entire 
feeding and watering system off the floor as the birds 
grow, and when the house has to be cleaned. 


Big Dutchman has long been recog- 
nized as the “one dependable source” 


for poultry house automation. 


LEADERSHIP THROUGH RESEARCH — A product develop- 
ment staff researches, designs, engineers and form-tests 
every Big Dutchman product before it is marketed. Special 
“in operation” experimental poultry buildings are maintained 
on the plant grounds for just this purpose. 


) 


“EFFICIENCY ENGINEERED” POULTRY HOUSE PLANNING 
— Efficient poultry house automation layouts ore available 
from all Big Dutchman Sales Engineers and direct factory 
_ branches. 


ASSISTANCE FROM THE START — Demonstration, explana- 
tion, helpful hints, and installation assistance help orient 
the customer, enable him to get the operation underway 
much faster. 


EASE OF OWNERSHIP . . . THROUGH SOUND FINANCING 
— Big Dutchman maintains an exclusive finance program. 
Full details are available upon request. 


TIME SAVIN 
MORE Dir§ 

uy a 
REAR PUNDUCTION © 
PRATER FLOCKS 


k 


GOOD SERVICE . . . NEARBY WHEN IT'S NEEDED — 26 
direct factory branches throughout the U.S., Canada and 
Evrope mean Big Dutchman is always close by. Complete 
stocks of parts and equipment, fost delivery, sizeable sav- 
ings in freight personal assistance ore all part of this pro- 
gram for better service. 


The sponsoring feed organization can 
count on these important assurances 


with Big Dutchman. 


The finest in cost-cutting avtomatic 
poultry equipment. 


Efficient, HIGHER PROFIT SYSTEMS 
tailored to the grower's needs. 


Faster acceptance of the entire poultry 
house project. 
No equipment responsibilities. 


Experienced assistance in planning the 
overall project. 


WE'D LIKE TO MEET WITH YOUR ORGANIZA- 
TION .. . show you the Big Dutchman “Avto- 
mation” story in full color slides . . . present 
you with a complete catalog of Big Dutchman 
equipment . . . give you what assistance we 
can to help organize your project. 


Write — Call Collect — or Mail Coupon Today! 


Bia Dulhan ss sae 


pa 2-2133 TERLAND, MICH 
| a 


| Firm 


| Address 


ee 


Our organization is planning a poultry house project, 
ond would like to learn more abovt Big Dutchman 


equipment overhead. 
A TR 
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VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYBEANS 


Founded 1852 













GRAIN FLAX 







DULUTH 














MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 44 OTHER FEEDS 


LA BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














MORE GRANITE LESS DUST 





SHARP-INSOLUBLE 


GRANITE GRIT | 


FEED MERCHANTS Reap Greater Profits with the | 
Fastest Growing Poultry Grit in America. 





Ri-Stone promotes healthier birds, faster 


growth, lower feed costs. 


Your inquiries invited. Write for sample kit 
and a copy of “The Experience Behind Ri-Stone”. 


Get Ri-Stone in the economical 80 lb. bags. 
A size for all ages. Fine, Medium, Coarse and 
Turkey sizes. 





Fine Aggregate Division 


RION CRUSH STONE CORP., Rion, S. C. 


QUARRIERS OF GRANITE FOR OVER 70 YEARS. 


i” 


Check the CPM 


“MASTER” 
PELLET 
PLANT 


...a compact, complete 
and efficient packaged 
pelleting plant you 

can install yourself. 
Produces quality, 





thoroughly cooled 
and screened pellets 








or crumbles. 


This is just one of California’s complete line of 
pellet mills. Other models with capacities from 1 to 
15 tons per hour. Write for complete information, 
or ask for your CPM representative to call. 


CPM carornia 


PELLET MILLS 






CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 
1800 Folsom St., Son Francisco 3, Colifornie 
1114 E. Webosh Ave., Crawfordsville, indiene 
101 E. 15th Ave., North Konses City 16, Missouri 








Sales & Service Representatives also in: Albony . Birmingham . Columbus . Dovenport 
Denver « Fort Worth - Los Angeles . Mexico City . Minneapolis . Okichome City . Omohe 
Richmond Seattie St. Levis Toronto 


Also menvufoctured, sold ond serviced by Henry Simon Lid., Stockport, England 
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| MILL EXTERIOR—This is the exterior of the Farmers Cooperative Grain 


& Stock Co., LeRoy, Minn. The mill is managed by Carl Smith. 


Modernized 


Mill Attracts 


Many New Customers 


By A! P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


Installation of a new custom mill 
about a year ago has resulted in 


better service and an increase in cus- | 


tomers for the Farmers Cooperative 
Minn., 
according to Carl Smith, manager. 

“The new custom mill can process 
feed very quickly for farmers,” says 
Mr. Smith. Formerly, the firm’s cus- 
tomers had to wait a long time to get 
work done on busy days, but now 
the average mix can be turned out 
in 15 to 20 minutes, he says. 

“The entire pattern of our custom 
mix business has been changed since 
we have the new mill,” reports Mr. 
Smith. “We formerly had five men, 
and now we have two plus a truck 
driver. Also, our output of feed has 
doubled with the new mill. 

“We still use the older mill for 
small grinding and mixing jobs, up 
to five bags or so. The old mill is 
equipped with a 24-in. Diamond at- 
trition mill and a 120 cu. ft. capacity 
upright Sprout-Waldron mixer.” 

The new mill is 40 by 55 ft., three 
stories high and contains 17 bulk bins. 
The new warehouse is 40 by 120 ft., 
and it connects with an older ware- 
house on the same level. The ware- 


MOLASSES STORAG 


basement. Note the heater fan on the spot where molasses comes 


tank, 





E TANK—This is the molasses storage tank in 


| houses have a storage capacity of 25 
carloads of feed and grain. 
Farmers Cooperative Grain & 

Stock Co. also makes a line of feeds, 

| including a 40% hog feed and a poul- 





WRITING UP ORDER—Car! Smith, 
manager of the Farmers Cooperative 
| Grain & Stock Co., LeRoy, Minn., 
writes up an order for a customer. 
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GRAIN DUMPING—A mill employee 
operates the ropes to control the 
dumping of grain through the chutes 
and into the trailer. 


try starter, grower and egg mash. In 
addition, it also makes a line of feeds 
for two hatcheries in the area. 

The cost of the new mill 
$90,000. 


was 


Mill’s Equipment 

Most of the equipment in the new 
plant was furnished by Strong-Scott 
Mfg. Co., Minneapolis. It includes 
two 2-ton horizontal mixers, located 
in the basement, a 100 h.p. hammer 
mill with a 30 h.p. pneumatic system 
and a molasses pump, with 8,000 
gal. storage. A heater fan is used on 
the basement molasses tank where 
the molasses is drawn out. The hoist 
is a Bender and the elevator leg is 
Universal Steel. 

The firm handles Doughboy con- 
centrates. About 130-140 tons of bulk 
ingredients are used in the plant 
monthly and are charged out at the 
bag price, states Mr. Smith. 

“About 40% of our business is with 
hog farmers, 40% with dairy farm- 
ers and 20% with poultry raisers,” 
says Mr. Smith. “With our new mill, 
we can grind ear corn fine, and this 
helps us get more dairy feed busi- 
ness.” 

The firm charges 10¢ cwt. for 
grinding and mixing if the customer 
asks the company to furnish con- 
centrate and other ingredients. But 
the charge is 10¢ for grinding and 
10¢ cwt. for mixing when the farmer 
furnishes his own ingredients, as a 
few do. If the custom mix patron buys 
ingredients from the firm, there is 
no charge for delivery. 

The grind and mixing pattern has 
changed, too, since the new mill was 
erected. Farmers formerly brought 


HAMMERMILL—Here in the basement the hammermill is located. This view 
shows the screen changing section mounted above the mill. 


ir 4 : ' 
|} in grain and waited for it 








| 
VIEW OF MIXER—This is a view of | 
one of the Strong-Scott mixers in 
the basement. There is another 2-ton 
horizontal mixer also located in the 
basement. 
to be | 
ground and mixed and put back into 
the truck. Now farmers bring in 
their grain, dump it, and then go back 
home to do other work. They rely on 
the feed firm to bring the feed back 
to the farm when processed. A Pamco 
bulk truck of 6-ton capacity is used 
for many deliveries, Mr. Smith re- 
ports. The trend toward bulk feed in 
this area is strong, with a sizeable 
amount of the company’s feed busi- 
ness being in bulk, Mr. Smith states. 

This feed man says that many of 
the new custom mix patrons tell him 
that they like the new, efficient grind 
and mix service and are getting their 
work done at the mill instead of us- 
ing farm hammer mills. In fact, 
some of the patrons have such mills 
but have shelved them, he says. 


Gain New Accounts 
“It does not take long for word 
of good grinding and mixing to spread 
through a community,” states Mr. | 
Smith. “If one farmer likes the quali- | 





REMOTE CONTROL—Cari Rempe, 
mill employee, operates a remote con- 
trol for five quick change screens on | 
the hammermill. 
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FORTIFICATION ALONE 
WON'T DO THE JOB... 
.«.. | ALSO NEED 

*¥ ASSISTANCE 





“WA~PTELL,FOR FORTIFICATION, 
A PLAN, CALL THE 
ULTRA-LIFE MAN ! 
zs 


Why don’t you 
inquire today? 


*Assistance — Formula Service, Nutritional Advice, 
Laboratory Testing, Sales Training and Advertising 
Your Brand Feeds, are but a few of the “Extra Steps” 
that help you profit on the Ultra-Life Program, 


Wha Efe. LABORATORIES, INC. 
Main Office and Piant — East St. Louis, Iilinois 
One of the country's eldest ond lergest menvlaturer: of vitamin ond tave miners! producti 











Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, iil. Phone HArrison 7-1528 











FEEDSTUFFS 


LEADER IN THE FIELD 
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NEW ADVANCED FEED CONTROL 


gives you more uniform grinds at less cost 


assured, there can be no power overloads, 
lowering your costs still further and pro- 
viding valuable protection for your motor. 


HERE’S HOW IT WORKS... 


Now you can regulate feed flow elec- 
trically from anywhere in your plant, by 
simply pushing a button. This new unit 
assures you of constant feed control, re- 
sulting in a cooler, better, granulated 
grind, free from stringiness. Materials are 
ground in suspension against a Feed Con- 
trol Plate. With the Plate wide open, you 
can grind hay and other roughages quickly 
without slugging. Take your pick of re- 
mote control or manual operation at the 
mill or floor above. 


GET ALL THE FACTS... 


Write for illustrated bulletins 
describing Series 10 Mills 
(50 to 125 H.P.), New Feed 
Control and Eccentric Lock 
Screen Change feature. 
Schutte Pulverizer Co., Inc., 
872 Bailey Ave., Buffalo 6, 
N. Y. 


Schule 


HAMMER MILLS 


HERE’S HOW YOU SAVE MONEY... 


Screens can be changed instantly without 
stopping the mill or raising the top, sav- 
ing man hours and power costs. You don’t 
need a separate crusher or feeder, because 
the new Schutte Feed Control replaces 
both, eliminating maintenance and re- 
placement costs. With uniform feed flow 
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Phone OR 2-944] 


(MAYO SHELL CORP. 





ty of the grind he gets from us, he 

usually tells his neighbors. In that 

way we have gotten quite a few new 
| accounts.” 

All screens in the grinding process 

i | are changed from a first floor loca- 

| tion. 
|| There are four large holding bins 

| for grain ready to be ground. There 
are also four holding bins over the 
drive for completed feeds. The bin 
arrangement helps to speed the serv- 
ing of customers. ' 

The office and farm store section 
of the mill are heated electrically. A 
thermostat turns down the tempera- 
ture to 50° at night, and pushes it up 
at 7 the next morning. A number of 
farm supply items such as gloves are 
displayed on a stand furnished by 
the Don Lea Co. Quite a few farm- 


PACKAGE Pz 
AND CONTENT ers buy gloves and other articles 
: from this display arrangement, says 


ee | Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smith reports that because 
farmers have less income this year 
than last, many of them are slower 
in paying for their feed purchases. 
Purchases at this mill are due on the 
10th of the month. This means that 


the BETTER 
OYSTER 
SHELL 


GREATER 
EYE APPEAL 


BOTH 


TEXAS 








New Boralloy 350 is made with Boron to achieve a Brinnel hardness of 
350. It resists corrosion, abrasion and can be cold formed, drilled, and 
welded as any other steel. Yet Boralloy’s superior structural strength 
make it economical material for almost any milling application and is 
equally serviceable in both wet and dry use. : E 

Order Pacal Hammermil!l Hammers. There is one designed to meet 


your specific job requirements. 


CE 


BUY and SELL through 


PAPER-CALMENSON & CO. 


County Road B & Walnut St., St. Paul 13, Minn. 
Telephone: Midway 6-9456 


the customer, depending on the date 
he buys, has from 11 to 40 days in 
which to pay his bill. A new credit 
policy going into effect at Farmers 
Cooperative Grain & Stock Co., pro- 
vides for the paying of cash for feed 
if bills are not paid on the 10th of the 
month. When the delinquent account 
customer pays his due bill, then he 
will again have the privilege of pay- 
ing for his purchases on the 10th of 
the following month. 

“We've got to employ this policy 
for awhile,” reports Mr. Smith, “in 
order to get accounts receivable down 
to an acceptable level. I think when 
customers get used to paying on this 
basis, they will like it better, too, for 
it will help them manage better 
financially.” 
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PACAL .22.. 


SUPER STRENGTH + LONGER LIFE* LESS WEIGHT 
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Loans Requested for 


Broiler House Repair 


ATLANTA, GA—The Farmers 
Home Administration in Atlanta has 
reported that 90 applications have 
been received for low interest loans 
to help broiler growers rebuild and 
repair broiler houses damaged by 
rough winter weather. 

The applications came from 15 
counties affected by the bad weather, 
which has cost broiler producers sev- 
eral million dollars in damages. 
Growers in Lumpkin County, one of 
the hardest hit counties, have filed 
50 applications; 12 came from Daw- 
son County and nine from Hall Coun- 
ty. 
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BAUGHMAN BULK FEED BODIES 
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THE NEW LINE-UP 
AT TYSON’S FEEDS 


Springdale, Ark. 


WRITE TODAY 
for illustrated Bulletin A-426 












Dealer-to-customer service . . . fast and economical . . . with Baugh aut tic self. 

unloading bulk feed bodies. Cost-cutting performance features include: 

@ RUGGED, EASY-TO-MAINTAIN BODY CONSTRUCTION, with fewer working parts .. . 
you save on maintenance. 

@ HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL AUGER DISCHARGE, self-cleaning, completely enclosed to 

eliminate spillage and carry-back, and hydraulically controlled by the driver from the 

ground ... you save on time and labor. 

MULTI-COMPARTMENTED with individual trip doors to permit carrying and delivering 

mixed loads . . . another time and labor saver. 

CHOICE OF LENGTHS AND CAPACITIES to “‘tailor-fit’ your particular delivery needs. 

Better Service Through Better Engineering. 

Service and Parts From 200 Service Branches. 














BAUGHMAN) BAUGHMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
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ROAD . JERSEYVILLE, ILL. 
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Pullorum Testing of 
Broiler Supply Layers 
Down 25% From 1959 


WASHINGTON — The number of 
chickens for supplying broiler hatch- 
ing eggs tested for pullorum disease 
during March totaled 1,731,169 — 
down 25% from March, 1959. Test- 
ings July, 1959, through March, 1960, 
totaled 19,668,337—a decrease of 11% 
from the same period a year earlier, 
according to a U.S. Department of 
Agriculture report. 

In the states for which comparisons 
are available, 368,163 chickens were 
tested during March for supplying 
eggs for egg-type chicks—down 14% 
from March, 1959. The testing of egg- 
type birds during July, 1959, through 
March, 1960, totaled 10,822,630 — 
down 13% from this period a year 
earlier. 

Turkeys tested during March to- 
taled 109,592—up 4% from March, 
1959. The number of heavy white 
breeds tested totaled 55,280, com- 
pared with 39,628 in March, 1959—an 
increase of 39%. Other heavy breeds, 
mostly broadbreasted bronze, totaled 
25,688—down 31% from a year ear- 
lier. Light breed birds tested totaled 
28,624—practically the same as in 
March, 1959. 

During the months July, 1959, 
through March, 1960, the number of 
turkeys tested totaled 3,248,159 — 
down 13% from the number tested 
during these months a year earlier. 
Heavy white breeds were up 2%, but 
testings of other heavy breeds were 
down 13%. The number of light breed 
turkeys tested was 38% less than the 
number tested during the period July, 
1958, through March, 1959. 
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Dawe’s Appoints New 


Territory Manager 


CHICAGO—Clyde P. Dillehay has 
been named territory manager in 
southern California and Arizona for 
Dawe’s Labora- poms . 
tories, Inc., it was pe 
announced by D. | 
B. Kinkaid, vice 
president, market- 


Mr. Dillehay is a 
chemical engineer- 
ing graduate of the 
University of Den- 
ver and has eight 
years chemical 
sales experience, 
specializing in the 
agricultural field. He will report to 
Z. Z. Dworkin, Dawe’s western region 
sales manager. 





C. P. Dillehay 
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Equipment Installation 


DES MOINES —A total of 68 re- 
cent installations of Hot Spot Detec- 
tor, Inc., equipment have been re- 
ported by the Iowa firm. 

The most installations for any one 
state were made in Nebraska, 17. 
Kansas followed with 8, then Texas 
with 7, Illinois, Indiana and Michi- 
gan, 4 each; Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Ohio, 3 each; 
Utah, 2, and California, South Da- 
kota, Maryland, Louisiana and North 
Dakota, 1 each. Two installations 
were made in Central America and 
one in Finland. 





SUCRO FLAVOR 


Sweet Swine-Feed Flavor 





... hogs never lose their 
“sweet tooth” entirely. They 
like a little sweetness in their 
grower and fattener-finisher 
rations. 





For Complete Information Write: 
FLAVOR CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


3037 N. Clark St., Chicago 14, ill. 
eee er tweet 
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“We would not have developed the feed |business without 
Purina’s help,” says Mr. Keller. 


“We keep our services modern 


to serve modern agriculture” 


—says Reuben Keller, Partner, 
Keller Seed Store, Shawnee, Okla. 


“Our business was founded threescore years ago 
with a policy of keeping in step with advancements 
in order to serve progressive agriculture. This still 
is our policy because, over the years, we found that 
service is the best way to sell. 


“‘We became Purina Dealers 15 years ago because 
we considered the step a means of serving our ., —_ 
farmer friends by bringing them modern methods Keller's Check-R-Mix department, operated by A complete line of Purina Chows is stocked at 


of producing milk, meat and eggs. J. B. Linduff, has been serving the Shawnee Keller's to serve the diversified agriculture of 
‘6 ears area since 1947. Locally grown corn and milo Central Okiahoma. Dock Foreman Cecil Brock is 
The last 15 y have brought may advance and imported grains are balanced with Purina using power equipment to fill a customer's order. 


ments in livestock and poultry raising. We have Gonsssteaten. 
benefited and our customers have profited from 

Purina leadership in this progress. We’ve kept our 

business in step by the installation of Check-R- 

Mixing and bulk delivery. We’ve helped our cus- 

tomers keep up-to-date by holding Purina-prepared 

meetings and by commercial-size demonstrations 

to prove Purina Programs to our customers. 

“Such service is selling. Our sales volume is going 

up steadily.” 


*_es* 


Keller Seed Store considers O. J. Strout a working 

member of the staff. The firm looks to Mr. Strout, Purina 

Salesman, for advice on feeding and management... Keeping pace with modern agriculture, Keller's 
for help in employee training... for aid in the con- -wite « harstchenndyey ee Se 
duct of meetings and demonstrations which take the truck being loaded by Stephen DeWitt and 
Purina Programs to the farmers of Pottawatomie County. Narcissus Masquat. 





PURINA...vYOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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Convention 
Calendar 





New Listings 


For the convenience of readers who 
scan the Convention Calendar regularly 
for new listings, those added to the col- 
umn in the current week appear sepa- 
rately from ones which have been entered 
previously. The following week they will 


be moved to their proper slot where | 
they will remain until the event is held. | 


- v 


May 3-4—Independent Grain Ware- 
housemens Assn; Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, Des Moines, Iowa; sec., 
James A. Potgeter, Steamboat Rock, 
lowa. 

May 7—~Kansas Feeders Day; Ani- 


mal Industries Bldg., Kansas State 
University, Manhattan; Dr. Rufus F. 
Cox, Animal Husbandry Dept. 


June 24—Iowa Cattle Feeders Day; 


Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa; 
Dr. Wise Burroughs, Animal Hus- 
bandry Dept 

Aug. 22-23—American Soybean 


Assn. and National Soybean Proces- 
sors Assn., joint conference and meet- 
ing; Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee; George M. Strayer, exec. vice 
pres., American Soybean Assn., Hud- 
son, Iowa, and R. G. Houghtlin, pres., 
National Soybean Processors Assn., 
3818 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4, Ill 

Sept. 29— Vermont Feed Dealers 
and Manufacturers Assn.; University 
of Vermont, Burlington; sec., D. C 
Henderson, Hills Agricultural Science 
Bldg 

Oct. 4-6— Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Exposition and 
Convention; War Memorial Auditori- 
um, Syracuse, N.Y.; sec., Richard I. 
Ammon, 10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, 
N.J. 

Nov. 14-15— Washington Animal 
Industry Conference; Skagit Valley 
College, Mount Vernon, Wash.; John 
G. Wilson, megr., Washington State 
Feed Assn., 814 Second Ave. Blidg., 
Seattle 4. 





May 1-4—National Fisheries Insti- 
tute; Hotel Fontainebleau, Miami 
Beach, Fla., asst. gen. mer., Mal 
Xavier, 1614 20th St. N.W., Washing- 
ton 9, D.C. 


May 1-5—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists; Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago; Association Office, 1955 
University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 

May 3—Beef Cattle Field Day; 
Fort Reno Experiment Station, E] 


Reno, Okla. 

May 9-11 — American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., W. T. Diamond, 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IL 


May 9-11 — Association of Ameri- | 


can Feed Control Officials; Sheraton- 
Blackstone Hotel, Chicago; sec., 
Bruce Poundstone, Feed and Ferti- 


lizer Dept., Agricultural Experiment | 


Station Blidg., 
tucky, 


University of Ken- 


Lexington. 


May 11—South Carolina Poultry | 


Festival; Batesburg-Leesville, 
sec., W. E. Sanders, Batesburg. 

May 15-16—Missouri Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Governor, Jefferson 
City; sec., D. A. Meinershagen, Hig- 
ginsville. 

May 15-17— National Cottonseed 
Products Assn.; Roosevelt Hotel, New 


mK: 


Orleans, La.; sec., John F. Moloney, | 


Box 5736, Memphis 4, Tenn. 


May 16—Des Moines Feed & Grain 


Olub Field Day; Hyperion Field Club 


| and Veterans Memorial Auditorium; 
Les Bright, 1850 E. Euclid, Des 
Moines 13. 

May 23-27 — Southeastern Egg 
| Quality and Grading School; Univer- 
| sity of Georgia, Athens; sponsored by 
Southeastern Poultry & Egg Assn., 
| sec., Harold E. Ford, 235 East Ponce 





| 
} 
| 


de Leon Ave., Decatur. 

May 24-25—Egg Marketing and 
Merchandisers Institute; Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N.Y. 

June 2-3 — Poultry Servicemens 
Clinic; Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind.; chm., Joe W. Sicer, Extension 
Poultryman, Poultry Science Depart- 
ment. 

June 5-9—Association of Food and 
Drug Officials; Baker Hotel, Dallas, 
Texas; sec., J. F. Lakey, Director, 
Division of Food and Drugs, Texas 
State Department of Health. 

June 6-7 — Central Retail Feed 
Assn.; Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; sec., Eldon Roesler, 1712 W. St. 
Paul Ave., Milwaukee. 

June 8-9—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Davenport Hotel, Spo- 
kane, Wash.; sec., Merrill D. Sather, 
Peyton Bldg., Spokane. 

June 9— Ohio Beef Cattle Day; 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Northwestern Substation, Hoyt- 
ville. 





June 12-14—Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants, Inc., Whiteface Inn, 
Lake Placid, N.Y.; exec. director, 
Austin W. Carpenter, Sherburne, N.Y. 


June 13-15 — American Association 
of Feed Microscopists; Hilton Hotel, 
San Antonio, Texas; sec., G. M. Barn- 
hart, Missouri Department of Agri- 
culture, Jefferson City, Mo. 

June 14-15 — Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn.; Municipal Auditorium 
(Exhibits) and Thomas Jefferson 
Hotel, Birmingham, Ala.; sec., W. L. 
Walsh, Box 567, Montgomery. 

June 14-17—NEPPCO Egg Quality 
School; Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N.J.; Dr. A. Van Wagen- 
en, NEPPCO, 10 Rutgers Place, Tren- 
ton 8, N.J. 

June 16-18—Canadian Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Jasper Park, Alber- 
ta, Canada; chm., R. Hill, P. O. Box 
39, Edmonton, Alberta. 

June 17-18 — Delmarva Chicken 
Festival; Selbyville, Delaware; Del- 











Build in More 
Customer 







Satisfaction... . 


For 40¢ or less per ton, you can build into your laying 
feeds more of the results that lead to more customer 
satisfaction . .. more repeat sales. Here's how... 


Your feeds work harder when fortified with Arsan 
—94 Ibs. does the work of 100 (on the average in Agr. College 
tests). That means lower feed costs per dozen eggs. 


Your customer's hens work harder—lay 2 to 10% more 
eggs. In hot or cold weather, there are fewer laying slumps 
to knock down year-long profits. Birds are healthier. And 
healthier birds usually live longer—lay longer. 


lic Acid 


investment! 


Gives you more ‘Performance Insurance'’—especially / 
rations that you cannot control...such as those mixed 0} 
side your own mills. (For more details, see your Abbott ma} 
Gives you a greater chance for a return on your i 
vestment. An increase of only one-tenth of one per ce 
in feed efficiency pays for low-cost Arsanilic Acid. Or, jy 
six extra eggs per 1,000 birds per day actually doubles yo 


If you don't have Arsanilic Acid in a// your laying feec 
now is the time to recheck ali the values of this low-cc 
feed additive with your Abbott representative. 
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marva Poultry Industry, Inc., R.F.D. 
No. 2, Box 47, Georgetown. 

June 19-21—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Mid-Summer Conven- 
tion; French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, 
French Lick; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 

June 19-22— The American Dairy 
Science Assn.; Utah State University, 
Logan; sec. H. F. Judkins, 32 
Ridgeway Circle, White Plains, N.Y. 

dune 20—All-Indusiry Poultry Day; 
Law Building Auditorium, University 
of Illinois, Urbana; S. F. Ridlen, 
Poultry Extension Specialist. 

June 21-22 — Association of South- 
ern Feed & Fertilizer Control Of- 
ficials; Riverside Hotel, Gatlinburg, 
Tenn.; sec., Maurice B. Rowe, De- 
partment of Agriculture, 1119 State 
Office Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 

June 23-24—Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Business Manage- 
ment Conference for Egg and Poultry 
Marketing Cooperatives; Hotel Vik- 
ing, Newport, Rhode Island; Alfred 


Van Wagenen, 10 Rutgers Place, 
Trenton 8, N.J. 

June 24-26—Arkansas Poultry Fes- 
tival; Little Rock; Arkansas Poultry 
Federation, P.O. Box 1446, Little 
Rock; chm., Jerry Hinshaw, Spring- 
dale. 

July 19-21—American Poultry Con- 
gress and Exposition; Ellis Auditori- 
um, Memphis, Tenn.; sponsored by 
American Poultry & Hatchery Fed- 
eration; sec., Don M. Turnbull, 521 
E. 63rd St., Kansas City 10, Mo. 

July 23-26— Georgia Feed Assn; 
General Oglethorpe Hotel, Wilming- 
ton Island, Savannah; sec., Will L. 
Kinard, Suite 210, 3240 Peachtree 
Road Bidg., Atlanta 5, Ga. 

July 29—Ohio Sheep Day; Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster. 

Aug. 1-6—Feed Microscopy Short 
Course; Memorial Student Center, 
Texas A&M College, College Station; 
sponsored by Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station; chm., Ewing E. 
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Brown, State Chemist's Office, Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Aug. 2-5— Poultry Science Assn.; 





ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


SHEMICAL MARKETING DIV., NORTH CHICAGO « MONTREAL 


| Poultry & Egg Assn., 


| Agricultural 
Wooster. 


| Lansing; Hugh E 
sion Specialist, Animal Husbandry. 








University of California, Davis; sed., 
C. B. Ryan, Texas A&M College, Col- 
lege Station. 

Aug. 11— Michigan Swine Day; 
Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing; Hugh E. Henderson, Extension 
Specialist, Animal Husbandry. 

August 12 — Ohio Dairy Day; Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster. 

Aug. 14-18—Business Management 
Program, sponsored by Southeastern 
University of 
Athens; Harold E. 


Georgia, sec., 


| Ford, 235 East Ponce de Leon Ave., 
| Decatur. 


Aug. 18—Michigan Cattle Feeders 
Day; Michigan State University, East 
Lansing; Hugh E. Henderson, Exten- 
sion Specialist, Animal Husbandry. 

August 19—Ohic Swine Day; Ohio 
Experiment Station, 


Aug. 22-23—Kentucky Feed Con- 
ference; Campbell House, Lexington; 
sponsored by the Kentucky Grain & 
Feed Assn. and University of Ken- 
tucky; sec., Jack Weber, P.O. Box 


| 425, Lexington. 


Aug. 25—Michigan Lamb Feeders 
Day; Michigan State University, East 
Henderson, Exten- 


Aug. 29-Sept. 1 — Georgia Poultry 


| Institute; Rock Eagle, Georgia; Mil- 


ton Dendy, Extension Poultryman, 


| College of Agriculture, University of 


Georgia, Athens. 

Sept. 1-6 — International Congress 
on Nutrition; Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sponsored by In- 
ternational Union of Nutritional Sci- 
ences; sec., Milton O. Lee, 9650 Wis- 
consin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 

Sept. 14-15—Maryland Feed Serv- 
icemen’s Conference; University of 
Maryland, College Park; chm., Wade 
H. Rice, Extension Service. 

Sept. 14-16—National Feed Ingredi- 
ents Assn.; Liggetts Holiday Inn, 
Burlington, Wis.; sec., Paul W. Bone- 
witz, 1023 Equitable Bidg., Des 
Moines, Iowa 

Sept. 21-22 — Marketing Seminar 
for Feed Manufacturers; Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; Sales Executives 
Council, American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn., W. E. Glennon, president, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 

Sept. 21-28 — Feed Production 
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School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City; sponsored by Feed Production 
School, Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 22-28 — Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville; chm., Dr. E. L. 
Stephenson, Department of Animal 
Industry and Veterinary Science. 

Oct. 2-4 — Poultry Industries of 
Louisiana, Inc.; Bellemont Motor 
Hotel, Baton Rouge; sec., Clyde In- 
gram, Knapp Hall, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge. 

Oct. 4-6 — Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council; Exposition and 
Convention; Onondaga County War 
Memorial Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y.; 
Doris Endebrock, Exposition Mgr., 10 
Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, N.J. 

Oct. 5-7—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence, Texas A&M College Station; 
chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, Department of 
Poultry Science. 

Oct. 11-12—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation convention and trade 
show; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Vir- 








- 


ginia; sec., J. Paul Williams, 615 East 
Franklin Street, Richmond 19. 

Oct. 12-18 — Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Oontrol Officials Annual 
Meeting; Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; sec., Bruce Poundstone, 
Feed and Fertilizer Dept., Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station Bldg., Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Oct. 16-18—Kentucky Poultry Fed- 
eration and Kentucky Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Kentucky Hotel, 
Louisville; John W. Tuttle, field man- 
ager. 

Oct. 16-20 — Business Management 
Program; sponsored by the South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn., Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens; sec., Har- 
old E. Ford, 235 East Ponce de Leon 
Ave., Decatur. 

Oct. 17-18—California Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Fresno Memorial 
Auditorium, Fresno, Cal.; co-spon- 
sored by California Hay, Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. and University 
of California; chm., Bert Maxwell, 
Nulaid Farmers Assn., Petaluma; as- 





sociation office; 1400 Tenth St., Sac- 
ramento 14. 

Oct. 20-21—Oooperative G.L.F. Ex- 
change, Inc.; stockholders annual 
meeting; Onondaga War Memorial 
Bidg., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Oct. 27-28—National Swine Indus- 
try Conference; University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. 

Oct. 28—Illinois Sheep Day; Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana; chm., Dr. 
U. S. Garrigus, Animal Science Dept. 

Nov. 2-3—Kansas Poultry Assn.; 
Brookview Hotel, Wichita; sec., Har- 
ry J. Reed, Box 663, Manhattan. 

Nov. 2-3—Illinois Feed Asan.-Iili- 
nois Poultry & Hatchery Federation, 
mory, Springfield; sec., IFA, Dean M. 
Clark, 141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
4; sec., IPHF, Aubrey Harless, Shel- 
byville, Til. 

Nov. 3-4— Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
chm., Dr. H. H. Williams, Biochem- 
istry and. Nutrition Dept., Savage 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Nov. 9-12 — National Renderers 
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This little poult got to market faster 
Nopco KNOW-HOW in his feed helped him 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 





General Offices: GO Park Place, Newark, N.J. 
Plants: Harrison, N.J. + Peoria, Ill. « Richmond, Calif. 


Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, choline chloride, and other products 
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Assn.; Statler-Hilton Hotel, Dallas, 
Texas; sec., Miss Jamie Fox, 30 N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 

Nov. 16-17—Missouri Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Hotel Continental, 
Kansas City; sec., E. M. Funk, Col- 
umbia, Missouri. 

Nov. 16-18—Florida Nutrition Con- 
ference; University of Florida, 
Gainesville; chm., Dr. J. P. Feaster, 
Animal Husbandry and Nutrition 


Chicago, Ill.; sec., Clair E. Terrill, 
Animal Husbandry Research Divi- 
sion, Agricultural Research Center, 
Beltsville, Md. 

1961 

Jan. 12-13—Michigan Feed & Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Michigan State Uni- 
versity, Kellogg Center; sec., Nevel 
Pearson, P.O. Box 472, East Lansing. 

Jan. 16-17—Northwest Retail Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Pick-Nicollet, Minnea- 
polis; sec. W. D. Flemming, 112 
Grain Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Jan. 23-25—Farmers Grain Dealers 
Assn.; Civic Memorial Auditorium, 
Fargo, N.D.; sec., Lloyd C. Hanson, 
513 Black Bidg., Fargo. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 1— Hoosier Turkey 
Trot; Purdue Memorial Union, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind.; John 
N. Howell, Turkey Department, In- 
diana State Poultry Assn., Poultry 
Bldg., Purdue University. 

Feb. 2-3—Oregon Animal Nutrition 
Conference; Withycomb Hall, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis. 

Feb. 7-10—American Dehydrators 
Assn.; Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; 
executive vice president, Joseph 
Chrisman, 430 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Feb. 8-9—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Hotel Leo- 
pold, Bellingham, Wash.; sponsored 
by Washington State Feed Assn.; 
mgr., John G. Wilson, 814 Second 
Ave. Bldg., Seattle 4. 

Feb. 10— Washington State Feed 
Assn., annual convention; Hotel Leo- 
pold, Bellingham, Wash.; mgr., John 
G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bidg., 
Seattle 4. 

Feb. 10-11—Poultry Fact Finding 
Conference; sponsored by Institute 
of American Poultry Industries; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 59 E. Mad- 
ison, Chicago 2. 

Feb. 19-21— Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Neil House, Columbus; 
sec., George G. Greenleaf, 5625 N. 
High St., P.O. Box 121, Worthington. 


Eli Lilly Sales Up 


INDIANAPOLIS — Consolidated 
net sales for the first three months 
of 1960 were estimated at $49.2 mil- 
lion and a second-quarter dividend of 
50¢ a share on outstanding common 
stock has been declared by the board 
of directors of Eli Lilly & Co. 

The $49.2 million net sales figure 
was an increase of 2% over sales 
during the same period last year. 
Consolidated net income for the first 
quarter was estimated at $6.8 mil- 
lion, equal to last year’s income dur- 
ing the same period. Estimated earn- 
ings per share of common stock for 
the first three months were 85¢, the 
same amount as the 1959 quarter. 

The dividend of 50¢ will be payable 
June 10 to shareholders of record 
May 20. This brings the total divi- 
dends for 1960 to $1, the same as 
during the first half of 1959. 
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...a research proven feed- 
ing plan that combines pal- 
atability factors with your 
modern life-cycle nutrition. 
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For Complete Information Write: 


FLAVOR CORPORATION 


OF AMERICA 
3037 N. Clerk St., Chicago 14, Il. 











Proposed Bean Co-op 
Buys More Land 


ST. CLOUD, MINN. — Acquisition 
of 16 more acres by Central Minne- 
sota Processors, Inc., proposed co-op 
soybean processing plant here, has 
been announced by the firm. 

Located three miles southwest of 
St. Cloud, the firm exercised options 
held on additional property to in- 
crease its holdings some 22 acres rep- 
resenting $50,000. The additional 
acreage will be used for storage and 
future expansion. 

Central Minnesota recently an- 
nounced renewed efforts to obtain 
financing for the building of a soy- 
bean processing plant on the former 
Liberty Granite Co. site. 

“Members of the fund raising com- 
mittee,” said M. G. Wells, general 


| area of Stearns, Sherburne, Meeker 
and Wright, calling on soybean pro- 


| ducers to support the plant finan- 


cially.” 
Financing of the proposed plant is 


by the sale of class “A” non-voting | 


preferred stock on which dividends 


of up to 5% will be paid each year. | 


Plans call 


time, officials reported. 


Discuss Creep Feeding 


CALISTOGA, CAL.—“Does Creep 
Feeding Pay?” This was the topic 
discussed at a recent meeting of the 
North Bay Wool Growers Assn. The 





of creep feeding depends some on 
range conditions and other factors, 


ing system. 
Panel members included Tule Lago- 
marsino, Santa Rosa; Art Wilcox, St. 


for the new processing | 
plant to be in operation by harvest 


panel members agreed that the value 


but that it can be a profitable feed- | 
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SHAPING 
UP FAST! 


A Feed Promotion 
idea you can use 
to increase ton 
nage, get new 
customers, build 
sales programs 
around 


A Flock Perform 
ance index to help 
your egg producer 
Customers 
increase profits 








FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 


Helena, and Rod Shippey, farm ad- | publication in the feed industry 


manager of the co-op, “began re- 
visor from Mendocino County. 


cently to cover the initial 4-county 
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HAMMERMILLS 


A complete line... 
to handle any grinding problem! 


Whatever you may be looking for in a hammermill... you'll 
find the answer to your problem in the Kelly Duplex line. 

There's a size, a type ond a capacity to meet every 
need. Each machine is ruggedly constructed of extra heavy 
are welded steel to assure low maintenance costs and long 
life . . . each gives you unsurpassed grinding efficiency 
and quick, easy screen change . . . and each is uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed to grind more grain with the some 
power, conditions being equal, than any other hommermill 
on the morket—or your money back. 

We'll be glod to show you, through our free planning 
and layout service, how one of these machines can be 
“custom built” to give you maximum production at mini- 
mum cost. Mail the card today for literature and full 
details. 


MULTI-MOTOR hammermills 


All Kelly Duplex Haommermill models can also be furnished 
as either two-motor mills (one on blower and one on mill) 
or as three-motor mills (one on blower 
and two on mill). 
These multi-motor hammermills let you 
HP ption to the job ot 
hand, give you balanced power and 
“direct line” processing, reduce starting 
power requirements, and virtually elimi- 
note downtime. 


REMOTE SCREEN 
CHANGE — 
HAMMERMILL 
MODEL D-20 

20” throot. Furnished 

with motor on 
blower—and with 

either one or two 

motors on mill. 
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Influence of High Calcium Intake 
Upon Egg Production Factors— 
Including Shell Quality 


“Egg shell quality can be improved by increasing 
calcium intake above presently accepted levels." 


The calcium requirements for sat- 
isfactory egg production and egg shell 
quality were determined several 
years age and a number of changes 
have occurred in poultry husbandry 
which have resulted in the necessity 
of reviewing presently accepted re- 
quirements. Modern production rates 
are considerably higher than those 
of the past. Feed consumption per 
bird and per dozen eggs has de- 
creased with modern rations of high- 
er caloric content. Many strains of 
birds being used now are smaller but 
at the same time producing larger 
eggs. These factors would all indi- 
cate that calcium requirements might 
be greater today than in former years. 

In past years, calcium needs have 
been most frequently provided by 
feeding whole oyster shell or some 
other suitable calcium grit free- 
choice, in addition to the limited 
amount of calcium in the mash. Mod- 
ern poultry production methods, in- 
cluding automatic feeding and con- 
fined cage operations do not lend 
themselves to the old system of sup- 
plying calcium. 

Maintaining good shell quality, al- 
ways a rnajor concern of the poultry 
industry, is even more serious with 
these present day forced production 
practices including the practice of 
keeping birds in production for long- 
er periods of time. It is estimated 
that as high as 5% of all eggs pro- 
duced are lost either in production 
or storage because of weak, thin 
shells. 

Idaho Experiments 

The University of Idaho poultry 
husbandry department has conducted 
three experiments to determine if in- 
creased calcium intake of high pro- 
ducing hens would improve shell 
quatity without reducing egg produc- 
tion, feed efficiency or other produc- 
tion factors. The experiments, each 
of 40 weeks’ duration, were conducted 
during a three-year period from 1956 
through 1959. 

The temperature of the laying 





FIGURE 1. 


By Prof. C. F. Petersen 
University of Idaho 


house was maintained at 70-75° F. 
after the first 8-10 weeks of the first 
two experiments, whereas two tem- 
perature treatments, 55 and 75° F 
were used in experiment 3. 

Environmental temperature, in ad- 
dition to genetics and age of laying 
hens, is an important factor which is 
known to influence shell quality. The 
influence of environmental tempera- 
ture upon shell quality was first re- 
ported by Bennion and Warren (1). 
Since then, numerous studies includ- 
ing those of Miller et al. (2) and 
Warren and Schnepel (3) have shown 
that high temperature results in the 
production of eggs with thin shells. 
These workers have demonstrated 
that temperatures above 70° F. are 
detrimental to shell quality. More re- 
cently, Wilson (4) has shown that a 
change in temperature from 70 to 
100° F. resulted in an immediate de- 
crease in shell thickness. 

High environmental temperature 
conditions were maintained in these 
experiments to increase the stress on 
shell quality and to increase the ex- 
perimental period in which dietary 
treatments might influence shell qual- 
ity. 

EGG SHELL QUALITY IM- 
PROVED—tThe major purpose of the 
three experiments was to determine 
if shell quality could be improved 
through increasing calcium intake 
levels. Several other nutritional var- 
iables were also included in these 
studies. These included calcium-phos- 
phorus ratios, calcium forms, free- 
choice vs. controlled calcium con- 
sumption, as well as temperature 
variations previously noted. 

Shell quality was measured by the 
specific gravity technique as outlined 
by Munro (5). Eggs produced during 
a 4-day period of alternate experi- 
mental weeks were tested. The range 
of specific gravity of the salt solu- 
tions used was 1.058 to 1.096 with the 
range being adjusted coincident with 
changes in the range of specific grav- 


The average maximum and minimum laying house temperature used in 


experiment | is shown in the upper two lines. The average values for egg shell quality 


as measured by specific gravity are shown by weekly periods 


im the lower lines. 


Shell quality decreased with both calcium levels but less when 3.38% calcium was fed. 
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ity of the eggs tested. The class in- 
terval of the solutions was .002 of a 
specific gravity unit. The specific 
gravity of the solutions was standard- 
ized each morning before the eggs 
were to be tested. Eggs were tested 
the morning following the day of 
production and the recorded specific 
gravity of each egg was the solution 
of the lowest specific gravity in which 
the egg just floated. 

All 3 experiments were conducted 
in a well insulated cinder block house 
equipped with thermostatically con- 
trolled fan ventilation. The house 
contained eight pens of 40 pullets 
each which were of the Idaho experi- 
ment station strain of Single Comb 
White Leghorns. Supplementary heat 
was provided with four 1,250-watt 
electric heaters operated by separate 
thermostats. 


EXPERIMENT 1: Two Levels of 
Calcium Tested—The first experiment 
was designed to study the influence 


FIGURE 2. Average maximum and minimum temperatures in experiment 2 





AUTHOR—Prof. Petersen’s major in- 
terest of research work at the Uni- 
versity of Idaho, Moscow, has in- 
cluded studies of requirements for 
riboflavin, vitamin By», unidentified 
growth factors, calcium for egg pro- 
duction and energy requirements for 
egg production under varying laying 
house temperatures. He was em- 
ployed by Albers Milling Co. at Seat- 
tle and Bellingham, Wash., after 
graduating from college and before 
serving with the army in World War 
II. Prof. Petersen joined the poultry 
department staff at the University of 
Idaho in 1944 and two years later 
was awarded an M.S. degree with a 
major in poultry nutrition and agri- 
cultural chemistry. 


(upper 


lines) and shell quality values for the four calcium intakes. The 3.75% calcium intake 
was superior to all other levels throughout the experiment. 
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FIGURE 3. (Experiment 2) This figure shows the total calcium intake increase which 
occurred during the year when hens received whole shell fed free-choice. 
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FIGURE 4. (Experiment 3) Average specific gravity values obtained with four calcium | 


intakes are shown. The value for each calcium level is the 


the two temperature 
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of two calcium levels, two calcium 
forms and two calcium-phosphorus 
ratios upon all production factors 
with special emphasis upon egg shell 
quality. The two calcium levels test- 
ed were 2.25 and 3.38%. The 2.25% 
level is the present recommended 
level as given by the National Re- 
search Council (6). The level of 
3.38% calcium is based upon an in- 
crease of 50% above the level in the 
basal ration. 

Oyster shell flour and hen-sized 
oyster shell were included as the two 
calcium forms. When used, whole 
oyster shell was included at 2.60% 
or an amount sufficient to supply one 
percent calcium in this treatment 
(see Table 2). Two phosphorus levels 
were fed with each calcium level to 





TABLE 1. Basal Diet Containing 2.25% 
Ca Used in Three Experiments; 1957, 
1958 and 1959 

Ingredient Per Cent 
Wheat bran 

Gr. barley ... 

Gr. corn ...... 

Dehyd. alf. mea! 

H. fish meal 

Meat scraps on 
Soybean meal (solvent) .. 
Riboflavin (227 mg./lb.) ... 
TM 

A 

Dical phosphate . 

Oyster shel! flour 


Calculated composition: Protein 15.45%, Ca 
2.26%, P 0.66%, calories (P.E.) 890. 








FIGURE 6. Average shell quality when 3.75% calcium was fed. The values are higher 
than shown in Figure 5 but note that high temperature still has a marked effect on 


shell quality. 
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permit calcium-phosphorus ratios of FIGURE 7. Average shell quality obtained with 4.5% calcium. The high temperature 


1 to 3 and 1 to .4. The experimental 
design permitted an analysis of four 
replicates for each calcium level, each 
calcium form and each calcium-phos- 
phorus ratio. 

Egg shell quality was significantly 
improved with the 3.38% calcium 
level when compared to the 2.25%. 
As shown in Figure 1, neither of 
these calcium levels prevented a drop 
in egg shell quality when the laying 
house temperature was raised during 
the eighth week of the experiment 
from approximately 50 to over 70° F. 
Values for both calcium intakes de- 
clined rapidly with the increase in 
laying house temperature. However, 
the hens fed the higher calcium in- 
take were able to produce eggs with 
better shell quality as measured by 
specific gravity when the temperature 
was increased. 

Following this there was a gradual 
decrease throughout the remainder of 
the experiment, with the 3.38% cal- 
cium level maintaining better shell 
quality. Table 3 summarizes this data 
by approximate 10-week periods 
which compare in general with fall, 
winter, spring and summer seasons. 

There was no difference between 
calcium levels during the fall with 
cool laying house temperatures and 
young pullets, but the 3.38% calcium 


significantly improved shell quality in | 


all other periods over that obtained 
with the basal ration. 
Including a portion of the calcium 


FIGURE 5. Average specific gravity values when 2.25% calcium was fed. Note both 
the low range in values and the adverse effect of high temperature (70-75° F.) on shell 


quality. 
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did not decrease shell quality. 











EXPER 


as whole oyster shell in the ration 
did not improve shell quality with 
either calcium level. Varying cal- 


| cium-phosphorus ratios also failed to 
| improve egg shell quality. Other pro- 


duction factors including egg weight, 
body weight and mortality were quite 


IMENTAL 


WEEKS 


uniform and did not appear to be in- 
fluenced by the dietary treatments. 


EXPERIMENT 2: Four Calcium 
Intakes, Including Free-Choice Feed- 
ing of Whole Oyster Shell Tested— 
In the 1957-58 laying year the follow- 


FIGURE 8. Average shell quality obtained with 5.25% calcium with two laying house 


temperatures. 
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TABLE 2. Calcium Sources and Amounts Used to Obtain Various Ca Intake 
Levels Studied in 3 Experiments 


3-1959 














Experiment No 1-197 2-1958. = To 
% Ca level studied.... 2.25 3.38 2.25 3.00 3.75 2.254 2.25 3.75 4.50 5.25 
Dicalcium phosphate (%) 100° 2.00* 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 
Oyster shell flour (%) 3.50+ 6.10 3.50 5.60 7.40 3.50+ 3.50 7.40 9.40 11.30 


*Two calcium-phosphorus ratios were fed in Experiment |. The amount of dicalcium phosphate 
sdded to each calcium intake for the higher phosphorus ratio was 2.00 and 3.70%, respec- 
tively 

+Additional lots of hens were fed these same Ca levels except that 2.40% whole oyster shell 
{1.0% Ca) replaced an equal amount of oyster shell flour. 

+—This calcium iateke level was fed to hens in addition to free access to whole oyster shell 
fed ad libitum 





ing calcium intakes were studied: (1) 
2.25% calcium (basal diet—Table 1); 
(2) 3% calcium; (3) 3.75% calcium; 
(4) 2.25% calcium supplemented with 


free-choice feeding of whole 


oyster shell. 

Duplicate pens of 40 birds each of 
the same breeding as in experiment 1 
were fed each calcium level. The 


clean | amount of calcium included to sup- 


ply these levels again are shown in 
Table 2. 

3.75% Calcium Superior to Lower 
Intake Levels—Egg shell quality as 
measured by specific gravity in this 
experiment is shown in Figure 2 and 
summarized in Table 4. As noted in 
the previous year, shell quality de- 
clined quite rapidly when the laying 
house temperature was increased dur- 
ing the eighth week of the experi- 
ment. Shell quality for all groups 
continued to decline throughout the 
year but there was a greater differ- 
ence noted between the calcium levels 
used in this experiment. 

The values obtained for the four 
experimental periods as shown in 





Table 4, indicate that 3% calcium is 
slightly better than 2.25%, but that 
it is not sufficient to maintain im- 
| proved egg shells throughout the lay- 
ing year. Shell quality was approxi- 
| mately the same as with the basal 
diet during the last period. In con- 
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trast, 3.75% calcium resulted in a sig- 
nificant improvement in shell quality 
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EARNING ITS WAY 


with Quality Performance 
SPENCER KELLOGG’S 


OLD PROCESS 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Leading livestock producers continue to demand Kellogg's 








Old Process Linseed Oil Meal because it gives their stock 


the condition that commands a premium in the markets. 


SPENCER KELLOGG MEAL SALES OFFICES ARE LOCATED AT: 


Des Moines CH 4-7291 
Long Beach SP 5-3236 
Minneapolis FE §-4221 
Philadelphia PE 5-8787 


Bellevue 2-8201 
Buffalo CL 5850 
Chicago FR 2-3437 
Decatur 5365 


SPENCER 


SK inc. 
BUFFALO 5, N. Y. IKELLOGS 


Spencer Kellogg Mills are located at: EDGEWATER, N.J. © BELLEVUE, OHIO @ CHICAGO, ILL. © DECATUR, ILL 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. © DES MOINES, IOWA © EL CENTRO, CALIF. © LONG BEACH, CALIF 


SPENCER KELLOGG AND SONS, 
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TABLE 3. Shell Quality as Measured by 
Specific Gravity with Two Ca Intake 
Levels in Exp. 1, 1957 (Laying House 
Temperature 70-75° F.) 








—Calcium fovelo== 





Experimenta! 
Period 2.25% J 
Avg. Spec. Grav. Values 
2. ewe 1.0778 1.0788 
Oe. GENE  c ceaccces 1.0744 1.0759°* 
ere 1.0730 1.0744* 
1V (summer) ....... 1.0710 1.0723* 





Significantly better (P < .0!) than basal diet 
during same period. 





TABLE 4. Shell Quality as Measured by 
Specific Gravity with Four Ca Intake 
Levels in Exp. 2. 1958 (Laying House 

Temperature 70-75° F.) 











Experimental ——Calcium Sttpeicnin 
Period 3.75% 2.25% + 





2.25% 3% 
1 (fall) 1.0797 1.0807 1.0814* 1.0797 
1) (winter) 1.0735 1.0752% 1.0764** 1.0754* 
Hl (spring) 1.0722 1.0733* 1.0751** 1.0738* 
IV (summer) 1.0705 1.0711 1.0732°* 1.0717 


2.25% Ca in mash plus ad libitum feeding 


of whole oyster shell. 





* ** Significantly different (P< .05)(P<.01). 





during the first eight weeks, and fol- 
lowing this period there was a high- 
ly significant improvement through- 
out the remainder of the experiment. 

Free-Choice Feeding of Whole 
Oyster Shell Compared—Hens fed a 
ration which contained 2.25% calcium 
plus free-choice feeding of whole 
oyster shell consumed an average 
of 3.63% calcium for the entire ex- 
perimental year. The intake at the 
beginning of the year was 2.75% and 
this steadily increased until a total 
calcium intake of 4% was being con- 
sumed at the completion of the ex- 
periment (see Figure 3). 

This increase in calcium intake is 
in reverse to the specific gravity data 
which declined progressively through- 
out the experiment. The intake with 
this method of feeding would indicate 
an attempt by the birds to meet the 
needs for calcium as the season pro- 
gressed, but it is apparent from both 
Figure 2 and Table 4 that neither 
the gradual increase in calcium in- 
take nor the average calcium con- 
sumed with this method of feeding 
was as effective in maintaining shell 


quality as lower calcium levels fed 
in the complete ration. The shell 
quality values obtained with free- 


choice calcium intake approximated 
those obtained with 3% calcium in- 
take. 


EXPERIMENT 38: Four Calcium 
Levels and Two Temperatures Com- 
pared—The influence of four calcium 
levels and two laying house tempera- 
tures using a 4:2 factorial design 
was studied. The calcium levels test- 
ed were 2.25, 3.75, 45 and 5.25%. 
The environmental temperature for 
one replicate of each calcium level 
was maintained at 75° F. and the 
other at approximately 55° F. The 
lower temperature treatment was 
maintained below 60° F. through the 
26th experimental week. Following 
this, with the advent of late spring 
and summer, the average tempera- 
ture of this series approached that of 
the high temperature lots. Isocaloric 
and isonitrogenous rations for the 
various calcium levels were main- 
tained with adjustments made in per- 
centages of corn, barley, wheat bran 
and soybean oil meal. The amount of 
calcium supplement used for each 
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--.uce higher Dicaleium 
Phosphate levels 


FEEDING TRIALS PROVE BENEFITS 


Rations supplemented with higher dicalcium phosphate levels 
produced faster liveweight gains and more efficient feed utili- 
zation in a series of cattle feeding tests at State Agricultural 
Experiment Stations. 


IOWA STATE! Tests conducted by lowa State College researchers 

indicate cattle receiving high dicalcium phosphate rations graded 

higher at slaughter and returned ye apes margins over feed costs. 

The lowa State report concludes . . . in some cases a higher levelof Use more Coronet 
total ration phosphorus, possibly as high as 0.3 percent, may well 

ng Granular DIKAL 
PURDUE According to a study conducted by Purdue University re- 

searchers, raising the phosphorus level in a corn-soy ration from 0.30 

to 0.45 percent improved rate of gain 29% and feed efficiency 6.6% your feeds 
when fed to growing swine on ladino pasture. A further increase in 

phosphorus to 0.60% improved feed efficiency 5.7%, but failed to 

stimulate gains further. Several pigs on the corn-soy basal ration 

exhibited borderline phosphorus deficiency symptoms. 


SOUTH CAROLINAS An animal deficient in phosphorus from either 
hereditary genetic defects, or because of prior consumption of a low 
phosphorus ration may bloat, regardless of the level of nutrition in 
the feed crop. Therefore, a critical phosphorus deficiency in ruminants 
should be corrected through feeding of dicalcium phosphate or other 
mineral phosphates or by feeding high phosphorus concentrated 
feeds prior to being placed on luscious legume pastures. 


TEXAS4 In feeding trials on the King Ranch in Texas, cows fed sup- 
plemental phosphorus weaned 39% more calves, averaging 50 
pounds more weight per calf. In addition, feed lot operators in the 
Southwest have discovered that higher phosphorus levels result in 
faster gains. 


Coronet DIKAL is all biologically usable phosphorus, available 

to both plant (rumen bacterial micro-organisms) and animal 

life and highly palatable to both poultry and livestock. Coronet 

Granular DIKAL is easy to handle, flows freely, disperses even- 

ly and eliminates annoying dust. From Texas City, the only us 
feed grade dicalcium production point west of the Mississippi al 
River, you receive faster, more dependable service. 


1. Different Kinds and Amounts of Phosphorus in Fattening Cattle Rations— ~ SECIS 
i Arthur Raun, AWN SAD St 


Agricultural Extension Service, A. H. Leaflet 209: Wise Burroughs, 

Edmund Cheng, C. C. Culbertson, Iowa State College. 

2. Phosphorus and Protein Levels for Growing-Finishing Swine on Legume Pasture 
—C. E. Jordan, J. H. Conrad, M. P. Plumlee; W. M. Beeson, A. H. 215, Purdue 


University. 
8. Relation of Phosphorus Deficiency to Acute Bloat in Ruminants—H. P. Cooper, 


69th Annual Report, South Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, Clemson, 


S. C., May, 1957. 
4. Methods of Supplying Phosphorus to Range Cattle in South Texas—Texas Agri- 


cultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 773; E. B. Reynolds, J. M. Jones, H. H. Jones, 
J. F. Fudge and R .J. Kleberg, Jr. 


Let us figure the cost of Coronet 
Granular DIKAL delivered to your plant 


SMmITH- DOUGLASS 


COMPANY, INC. °* NORFOLK ' 
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TABLE 5. Shell Quality as Measured by Specific Gravity with Four Ca Intake 


Levels in Exp. 3, 1959. 


Experimenta! 





Period 2.25% 

A 

DP FORD cecvecccccssccccccveeccces 1.0773 
tl (winter) 1.0723 
O00 Cepring) 2. cccccccsccccccsccccess 1.0721 
1.0702 


IV (summer) 


* ** Significantly different iP < .05)(P < .01) 


(Laying House Temperatures 55° 
Each Ca Level.) 


and 75° with 


Calcium levels 


3.75% 4.50% 5.25% 
v. Specific Gravity for Both Temperatures 
1.0797°** 1.0808** 1.0825** 
|.0756°* 1.0768** 1.0779°* 
1.0750°* 1.0757%* 1.0763** 
1.0731** 1.0737** 1.0730** 





TABLE 6. Average Percent Egg Production Obtained in Three Experiments with 
Various Ca Intake Levels 





Experiment No. 2.25 2.25+ 
boAGET wc cccccccccses 71.3% 
DATED cccccvcccccoes 74.4 75.0 
POOUET ccdeccccesccs 69.8 


+ — 2.25% Ca in the mash plus ad libitum feeding of whole oyster shell. 


alcium Intakes in Per Cent. 
3.38 3.75 


3.00 4.50 





71.9 
74.1 
70.7 


71.9 
67.0 70.4 








calcium intake is shown in Table 2. 

The average specific gravity values 
for the four seasonal periods obtained 
by feeding the four calcium levels 
without considering laying house tem- 
perature are present by periods in 
Table 5 and for each experimental 
week in Figure 4. Analysis of variance 
(Snedecor — 7) revealed a highly sig- 
nificant difference (P < .01) between 
calcium levels in all periods. Applica- 
tion of Duncan's (8) multiple range 
test showed that the 3.75 and 45% 
levels were significantly better than 
the basal and the 5.25% calcium was 
better than all other levels in periods 
1 and 2. During periods 3 and 4 the 
three high levels were all significant- 
ly better than the basal but no dif- 
ferences existed within these levels. 

Laying House Temperature Influ- 
ences Calcium Needs—The results of 
this experiment indicate that calcium 
requirements vary with environmen- 
tal temperature-——the higher the tem- 
perature the more calcium needed to 
maintain equal egg shell quality. 

The results of the temperature ef- 
fect are shown in Figures 5, 6, 7 and 
8. A study of Figure 5 shows that 
2.25% calcium is inadequate in main- 
taining shell quality especially under 
high environmental conditions. Fig- 
ure 6 shows that 3.75% calcium is not 
adequate with high temperature but 
that the shell quality values are ap- 
proximately equal to higher calcium 
intakes with a house temperature of 
about 55° F. As shown in Figures 7 
and 8, calcium intakes of 4.5-5.25% 
prevented the high temperature from 
decreasing egg shell quality and that 
these levels will result in better shells 
than 3.75% calcium when laying 
house temperatures are high. 


EXCELLENT EGG PRODUCTION 
OBTAINED WITH HIGH CALCIUM 
INTAKE—Egg production data for 
the three experiments are shown in 
Table 6. Production was maintained 


at a high level during all years and 
with all levels of calcium fed. No 
significant differences occurred with- 


in experimental years. It would ap- | 


pear that iaying hens can consume 
as much as 5% calcium, which re- 
quires over 12% mineral supplements 
in the diet, without adversely affect- 
ing egg production. 

In contrast to this data, it was 
found that the laying house tempera- 
tures, as used in this study, did in- 
fiuence percent egg production. The 
average percent egg production of 
experiment 3 for the four lots of 
hens maintained at 75° F. was 
70.68%, and the production of the 








in @ form so soluble 
“it melts on your tongue.” 
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four lots maintained during a major 
portion of the experiment at 55° F. 
was 68.28%. This difference was sig- 
nificant at the 5% level and agrees 








with previous work reported at this 
station (9). 

HIGHER CALCIUM INCREASES 
FEED CONSUMPTION—The data 
obtained relative to average feed con- 
sumption as influenced by calcium in- 
take is summarized in Table 7. It 
is apparent that more feed was con- 
sumed with calcium intakes of 3.75% 
and above. The increased consump- 
tion approximates the increase in 
crude mineral supplement required to 
raise the calcium level. The feeding 
of whole shell free-choice also re- 
sulted in similar feed consumption 
when this amount of shell is included. 
Therefore, the total actual feed in- 
take would not appear to be in- 
creased, but the calcium more effi- 
ciently utilized. The 75° F. tempera- 
ture resulted in a highly significant 
reduction in feed consumption com- 
pared to that obtained with 55° F. 
in experiment 3. 

SUMMARY—Three experiments 
are reported summarizing studies to 
determine calcium requirements for 





maximum shell quality of high pro- 
ducing White Leghorn hens. These 
experiments were conducted over a 
three-year period, 1956-1959. Egg 
shell quality was measured by spe- 
cific gravity technique, measurements 
being taken during alternate weeks 
throughout all experimental periods. 
The University of Idaho strain of 
White Leghorn hens in their first 
year of egg production was used in 
all experiments. 

The major objective of the experi- 
ments was to determine whether in- 
creased calcium intakes, which is 
possible under our present all-mash 
feeding system, would prove benefi- 
cal in improving egg shell quality. 

The influence of higher calcium in- 
takes upon other production factors 
was also evaluated. The calcium in- 
take of 2.25%, which is the recom- 
mended level established by the Na- 
tional Research Council, was used in 
all three experiments. Other calcium 
levels tested included 2.25% plus 
free-choice whole oyster shell, 3, 3.38, 
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In old-fashioned bulk feed tanks the 
boot creates a problem. Feed flow is 
restricted, which causes bridging in 
the hopper. And, with the slide vaive 
located above the boot, clean-out is 
difficult; it’s almost impossible to 
avoid having feed accumulate in the 
boot below the auger. This old-style 
design also permits possibility of 
water seepage around the slide valve, 








TABLE 7. Average Pounds Feed Consumed per Bird per 28-Day Period as 


Influenced by Calcium Intake 











2.25 2.25+ 


—Caicium intake in Per cent. 
.00 3.38 


3.75 





7.38 


7.50 
7.24 7.47 
7.39 





+ — Feed consumption includes whole oyster shell consumed. 





3.75, 4.5 and 5.25%. All levels tested 
resulted in improved shell quality 
when compared to the basal intake. 
Maximum shell quality appeared to 
be obtained with 3.75% calcium when 
birds were kept at an environmental 
temperature of 50-60° F. When the 
laying house temperature was main- 
tained at 70-75°, calcium intakes of 
45 and 5.25% resulted in improved 
shell quality. 

From the results of these experi- 
ments, it would appear that the mini- 
mum calcium requirements should be 
3.75% and that 4.5% may be more 
desirable for high environmental con- 





ditions. 

These data are in good agreement 
with recently reported work of Titus 
(10) who used New Hampshire hens 
in an extensive study of calcium 
levels when birds were reared in 
cages. 

The form in which the calcium was 
consumed did not appear to influence 
shell quality. Feeding of 1% of the 
calcium (2.60% whole oyster shell) 
as whole shell in a ration containing 
a total of 2.25% calcium did not in- 
fluence shell quality. The feeding of 
whole oyster shell free-choice in addi- 





tion to 2.25% calcium in the ration 
revealed some surprising results. 

At the beginning of the laying 
year, the consumption of whole oyster 
shell was relatively low, the total 
calcium intake being 2.75%. As the 
laying year advanced, the consump- 
tion increased progressively until over 
4% total calcium was being con- 
sumed. Shell quality during this pe- 
riod continued to decrease at a rate 
similar to constant calcium intakes. 


Of even further interest was that, 
although the average calcium intake 
for this treatment for the year was 
3.63%, the shell quality follows very 
closely to calcium intake of 3% in 
the ration. This would indicate that 
calcium supplied as whole shell, fed 
free-choice was not as efficiently util- 
ized as shell flour or whole shell in- 
corporated in the ration. 

Egg shell quality can be improved 
by increasing the calcium intake 
above presently accepted levels and 
maintaining environmental tempera- 


tures below 70° F. However, other 





IMPROVED FEED 
- HANDLING EASE 


NEW Live-Bottom-Action’ 


Butler Bulk-O-Matce tanks 


*Available in both center and side draw-off models 


SUDE 
VALVE 


in new Bulk-O-Matic tanks the auger 
is located in the hopper itself. The ac- 
tion of the auger creates a live condi- 
tion which keeps feed active and 
free-flowing. This minimizes bridging 
Note, too, how slide vaive is located 
below auger—greatly simplifying clean 
out. And, with auger recessed into 
hopper, there is no place for water to 
accumulate — seepage is eliminated. 


Exclusive with Butler at no extra cost! Here’s the newest in bulk feed stor- 
age and handling. The new Butler 1960 line of Bulk-O-Matic tanks, the only 
bulk tanks with hoppers specially designed to handle 1960 feeds. 

This new Live-Bottom-Action hopper (see details at left) is a major 
improvement in bulk tank design. Available in both Butler standard and 
new Butler smooth wall tanks, this hopper offers many advantages. 

Flow characteristics of high-fat feeds are improved. There is no boot 
...no place for water to seep in and cause mold. Clean-out is fast, easy and 
complete. Contamination problems are minimized. 

This new 1960 line of Butler bulk tanks can help merchandisers of feed 
products two ways. First, these tanks offer improved feed handling and 
safer storage at no increase in price. This superior line of tanks gives you a 
competitive edge with your important bulk feed customers. 

Secondly, these new tanks can effect substantial savings for the feed 
merchandiser planning bulk feed facilities of his own. Remote-controlled 
load-out stations can be erected and operated more economically. The new 
Live-Bottom-Action hopper requires smaller motors that cost less to buy, 


install and operate. 


Get the full story on the new 1960 line of Butler Bulk-O-Matic tanks — 
the only tanks with Live-Bottom-Action hoppers. Contact your feed manu- 


facturer or write direct. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7402 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
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See Unique Bin Flow Demonstrations 
4:00 and 8:00 p.m. daily during AFMA Convention 


Butler Headquarters, 


ite 1905A, Conrad Hilton 
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E. ©. Pleschner 


JOINS DREW FIRM—E. ©. (Ernie) 
Pleschner has joined E. F. Drew & 
Co., Inc., as sales supervisor of the 
agricultural division on the West 
Coast, with headquarters at Lindsay, 
Cal. Mr. Pleschner was formerly as- 
sociated with the West Coast division 
of McKesson & Robbins in Los An- 
geles. The new appointment was an- 
nounced by J. M. Hagerty, general 
manager of Pacific Coast operations 
for the Drew Malaga oll products 


| division. 





factors apparently associated with 
age will result in a gradual and con- 
tinued decrease in shell quality dur- 
ing prolonged laying periods. It does 
not appear that this gradual decline 
in shell quality can be overcome 
through increased calcium intake. 


’ ¥ 
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F oxbilt Holds School 
For Feed Sales Staff 


DES MOINES—Foxbilt, Inc., con- 
ducted a sales training school during 
the last week of March for 70 new 
members of the Foxbilt Feeds sales 
staff. 

The school is conducted by mem- 
bers of the home office sales staff as 
well as the Foxbilt nutrition and re- 
search departments. 





YEAST CULTURES 
For 30 Years a Proven Source 
of Unidentified Growth Factors, 
Digestive Enzymes and B Vita- 
mins. Better Assimilation—Bet- 
ter Feeds. Write 

WESTERN YEAST COMPANY 

Chillicothe, Illinois 
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SOMETHING 
TO REMEMBER US BY! 


We've got a colorful sample bag of Graniteeth all set to send you 
—free, of course, with no obligation. Once you have it, you can see 
for yourself what we're shouting about. Feel the sharp edges of 
this hard, insoluble granite grit. Notice how clean it is. See the 
sparkle of the mica that gives it its famous “pex appeal.” Check 
the all-around value of a product that will save you money and 
make you money. For Graniteeth means more meat on the bone. 
It means more food from less feed. It cuts down on barebacks. It 
keeps the gizzard healthy and clean. It builds up... but we'll leave 
it to you. Call or write us and we'll see that you get your bag... 
pronto! 


CONSOLIDATED QUARRIES DIVISION 


Company 


422 Fulton Federal Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia - JAckson 3-5591 








Al Gustaveson © 


112 Mohawk Drive 
Biltmore Estates 
Barrington, Illinois 
DUnkirk 1-3023 














Study Grain Buying 
Laws in Canada 


WINNIPEG—For some time there 
has been dissatisfaction over regula- 
tions, and their enforcement, cover- 
ing the purchase of feed grains by 
feed mills in western Canada, accord- 
ing to the Alberta Wheat Pool in a 
weekly bulletin. The bulletin noted 
that the House of Commons recently 
gave approval to a resolution intro- 
duced by Trade Minister Churchill 
calling for a study of the problem by 
the Commons’ Agricultural Commit- 
tee. 

In introducing the resolution, Mr. 
Churchill outlined the problem as he 
sees it. He said that existing statutes, 
both provincial and dominion, make 
all feed plants subject to quota regu- 
lations. The plants which choose to 
have agreements with the Canadian 
Wheat Board, making them agents 
of the board, are required by such 
agreements to buy from producers at 
board prices and to issue producers’ 
certificates. 

There are two types of feed plants. 
One type of operation has elected to 
have an agreement with the board 
and conforms to the CWB Act and 
provincial legislation. The other type 
does not enter into an agreement 
with the board. “This system does 
not operate in strict conformity with 
the Canadian Wheat Board Act and 
provincial legislation. Under the lat- 
ter type of operation, feed mills may 
acquire feed grains at discount under 
board initial payments,” said Mr. 
Churchill. 

The feed mills which operate under 
an agreement and in conformity with 
the Canadian Wheat Board Act and 
provincial legislation claim to be at 
a disadvantage, Mr. Churchill ex- 
plained. They have repeatedly brought 





“We sell a lot more feed 
since we installed our 
BROWER MIXER” 


“We just had a grinder until we got our 2-ton Brower installed. 
We are sure pleased as we do more grinding now and sell a lot 
more feed. Our Brower Mixer has increased the number of our 


25% or more.” 





custom mixing customers 25% and our custom mixing profits 


BROWER 
Whitluwind MIXER 


Dependability, fast mixing action, and low cost operation make Brower 


the WORLD'S LARGEST SELLING MIXER! Brower action WHIRLS 


the ingredients instead of just stirring or tumbling them . . . produces the 
most thorough mix you can get. Every sack has the same even mixture. 


‘ FAST and ECONOMICAL — a perfect blend in about 10 minutes at 
a power cost of only 3c to 5¢ a ton. Five sizes — 700, 1200, 2000, 


. | 
Ee 
| of trouble-free service. 


(—— 
Vs folale Mm me -la=c—)—s a 
Selling Mixer 


| 9 ta DY. A 8 8 el ee Ot @ 


3000 and 4000 pounds-per-batch mixing capacities. Above-floor and 
below-floor models. Heavy welded steel construction — built for years 


Srd, Quincy, Ill. 











“It's time you started stacking ‘em 
against the other side, Newton." 





their case to the attention of the 
board and the government. 

Of 182 feed plants in western Can- 
ada, 60 operators have agreements 
with the board while 122 do not. In 
Alberta, the total with agreements 
is 29, and the total without is 82. 

In 1958, the three provincial divi- 
sions of the Canadian Feed Manu- 
facturers’ Association asked that feed 
dealers be allowed to buy their grain 
requirements from producers “free of 
quota restrictions, and at prevailing 
prices on the basis of supply and de- 
mand, for processing and resale with- 
in the province in which the grain is 
grown.” 

The matter was referred to the Ad- 
visory Committee of the Wheat Board 
(representatives of prairie farm or- 
ganizations) which decided existing 
regulations were satisfactory. Then, 
a year ago, the Agricuitural Com- 
mittee in the Commons took a look 
at the matter and recommended that 
the question of feed mills be clarified 
and, if necessary, new legislation in- 
troduced. This, he said, is the back- 
ground of the situation. 

In short, the feed mill operators 
would like to be able to legally pur- 
chase their feed grains wherever, and 
at whatever prices, they find most 
satisfactory. 

Mills operating under agreement 
with the board must conform to the 
regulations. Other mills have been 
free to buy their grain wherever they 
wished because the provincial gov- 
ernments have refused to enforce the 
legislation. 

Interested parties will have the 
opportunity to appear before the 
committee and present their case. The 
committee will be authorized to call 
anyone it desires, such as Wheat 
Board officials, representatives of the 
pools, farm organizations, feed plants 
and individual farmers. The Com- 
mons’ committee will then have to 
decide whether it is desirable to im- 
plement the feed manufacturers’ pro- 
posals. It will report its recommen- 
dations to the House of Commons, 
Mr. Churchill said. 

Hazen Argue, CCF leader, said, “The 
feed dealers want to escape the pro- 
visions of the Wheat Board Act so 
that they can get their grain at 
prices lower than the Wheat Board 
marketing prices. If the changes re- 
quested were made, it would mean a 
direct bonus from the grain produc- 
ers to the feed manufacturers.” 





Make Your Customers 
GOOD Customers... all year ‘round 


SUPREME Brand | 


Condensed BUTTERMILK 


HERBERT K, CLOFINE, Inc. 
MILK PRODUCTS 
315 South Smediey St. Phila. 3, Pa. 
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IT TAKES MORE 

THAN ADDITIVES 
TO MAKE A GOOD 
FORMULA FEED 





First essentials of a good formula feed 
are the “building blocks” of nutrition and 
the knowledge and skill of manufacturers. 


No formula feed is a “good” one 
simply because it has modern feed 
additives in it. Good formula feeds 
were being made before these 
additives came along. Your feed 
manufacturer could, and did, offer 
well-balanced formula feeds designed 
to provide better health and growth 
for your livestock and poultry at 
low cost to you. 

And these feeds had not been 
developed by chance. Skilled nutri- 
tionists spent years studying feed 
ingredients and nutritive require- 
ments of livestock and poultry. The 
knowledge they gained led to the 
formulation of more efficient feeds 
year after year. 

Modern feeds 
scientifically balanced 
Feed companies have transformed 
the typical, crude feed supplement 
of the early 20’s —such as the old 
“trinity mixture” for swine which 
consisted only of tankage, chopped 
alfalfa hay and linseed meal — into 
today’s productive feed with its mul- 
titude of highly-refined ingredients. 

Here’s what they’ve done: They 
have taken your farm-grown grains 
—corn, oats, wheat, barley — which 
are the basic energy ingredients in 
formula feeds. They’ve selected 
quality proteins—soybean meal, fish 
meal, meat and bone scraps—to make 
sure that the essential amino acids 
for body-building are present. 

They’ve blended in calcium and 
phosphorous for bone-formation, 
salt for water balance, trace minerals 
which are necessary elements in im- 
portant body compounds. They’ve 
used natural ingredients like fish 
solubles, whey, dehydrated alfalfa 
and distillers by-products which are 


high in unidentified growth factors. 
They’ve sought new sources of lower- 
cost, chemically-produced vitamins 
A, D, E, K and B-complex which act 
as catalysts for life processes and 
are vital for appetite, growth and 
normal development. 

If you could see the instructions 
which mixers follow in making a 
modern feed, you'd easily under- 
stand why it’s called a “formula” 
feed. It’s made to a formula, and 
that formula may often list as many 
as 15 to 20 different ingredients. 
The precise, needed amount of each 
ingredient has been carefully pre- 
determined by repeated laboratory 
and field trials, 

Why your feed manufacturer 
uses drug additives 
Yes...good formula feeds have long 
been a boon to livestock and poultry 
growers. And you might buy one 
today that contained none of the 
modern “drug additives” and still 

see good results on your farm. 

But you would be missing some- 
thing, and risking something, too. 
And your feed manufacturer would 
be the first to tell you so. Your feed 
manufacturer has most likely antici- 
pated your needs by incorporating 
additives in his feeds. He’s looking 
out for your welfare and doesn’t want 
you to run the risk of sudden devas- 
tating disease wiping out your profits. 

Progressive feed manufacturers 
never stay satisfied with their for- 
mulas. They keep improving them. 
They investigate promising new ad- 
ditives. They choose those they find 
best. 

Months before the news of anti- 
biotic feeding reached the farm 
papers, many feed manufacturers 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


had already discovered the astonish- 
ing growth and health benefits of 
this new additive through their own 
tests. They knew that this was an 
additive their customers couldn't 
afford to be without. 
Additives no substitute 
for sanitation 
Antibiotics and other drugs 
made possible the popularly-called 
“medicated feeds” which aid in the 


have 


prevention and control of so many 
costly livestock and poultry diseases 
But these medicated feeds were 
never intended to act as a substitute 
for proper sanitation. Any grower 
who neglects sanitation and relies 
solely on a “medicated feed” may be 
risking disaster. Certainly, your own 
feed manufacturer or feed mixer 
would not recommend such a course 
All must work together 

Today’s progressive and successful 
livestock and poultry raisers prac- 
tice good management and sanita- 
tion. They seek and obtain the finest 
of formula feeds. They know that 
good management, sanitation and 
feeding must work together to in 
sure profitable results. American 
Cyanamid Company, Agricultural 
Division, New York 20, N. Y. 


The statements on this page express 
the sincere beliefs of American 
Cyanamid Company, producers of 
AUREOMYCIN® chlortetracycline, 
NITROPHENIDE-20, MEGASUL® nitro- 
phenide and CYZINE* 2-acetylamino- 
5-nitrothiazole —all used in manu 
factured feeds. 
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EGGSHELL BRAND Oyster Shell sells so well 

because poultrymen have learned that prop- 

erly fed soft, reef shell can help their hens 

turn out up to 24 better-quality eggs a year. 

lt costs only a nickel per year per bird to feed EGGSHELL BRAND. 
These facts help make highly-digestible EGGSHELL BRAND the best- 
seller it is. 


EGGSHELL BRAND OYSTER SHELL 


OYSTER 


B 


SHELL CORPORATION 





Will Really 
Satisfy Him 

When Made With 
Our Complete 
Dog Food Cereals <x« 


* TOASTED CORN FLAKES x KIBBLED CORN 
%* TOASTED WHEAT FLAKES x KIBBLED WHEAT 


* CORN GRANULES * KIBBLED PREMIXES 
(Straight or Mixed Shipments) 





Carloads — Truckloads — LCL — LTL 


LAUHOFF GRAIN COMPANY 


Cereals of Quality Since 1862 
Danville, Illinois 


TELETYPE 
7261 


PHONE 
Hi 2-1800 








YOU'LL LIKE THE QUALI/TY-BUILT 
V VAN Vane) —o-Vi 10) i 









IT PROCESSES 


GRAIN 


TO GET MORE 


GAIN 


FOR YOUR CUSTOMERS 


Livestock eat better . . . gain more ... from grain processed by a W-W Grain 
Roller Mill! Quality features include: precision single-control-wheel adjustment .. . 
chilled-cast "mill-type" rolls, hardened through entire thickness of wall... heavy 
rustproof cast-iron frame. Rolls don't clash when running empty. Low-Cost W-W 
Roller Exchange regrooving service available at low cost. Once you see and compare, 


you'll choose a W-W Grain Roller Mill! Sizes from 6" to 36" widths. 


Modei Roll Size H.P. Price oy” 
706-S 10"x6" 1 $ 189. 
712-S 10"*x12" 450.00 
718-S 10x18" 580.00 
824-S 10°*x24"" 10 773.00 
830-S 10"*x30" 15 1,080.00 
836-S 10x36" 20 1,440.00 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 372,28" gant 


Trends in Phosphorus for Swine 


"Supplementing swine diets with inorganic 
sources is more necessary now than before." 


By Dr. W. M. Beeson 
Purdue University 


Phosphorus is one of the most im- 
portant mineral elements that has 
been shown to be essential for life 
because it enters into every cell and 
fluid of the animal body. About 80- 
86% of the body phosphorus occurs 
in the bone, 10% in the muscles, 1% 
in the nervous tissue and the re- 
mainder distributed in other body 
tissues. 

Supplementing swine diets with in- 
organic sources of phosphorus is more 
necessary today than in the past be- 
cause the pattern of swine feeding 
has switched from the use of animal 
by-products, which are rich in phos- 
phorus, to essentially a corn-soybean 
meal diet which is deficient in phos- 
phorus. 

Swine rations high in corn and soy- 
bean oil meal and low in animal by- 
products will usually contain .25-.35% 
phosphorus while the requirement 
ranges from .4 to .6% phosphorus. 
Besides the low phosphorus content 
of such rations, it is also important 
to realize that about 50% of the phos- 
phorus which is contained in them is 
in the form of phytin phosphorus, 
which is practically unavailable to 
swine. Thus, it is quite obvious that 
swine rations built principally from 
corn and soybean oil meal require 
phosphorus supplementation for opti- 
mum results for growth, fattening 
and reproduction. 

Certain basic considerations are 
necessary to assure the daily needs 
and proper utilization of phosphorus 
for swine. The following should be 
considered: 

1. Adequate level of phosphorus to 
meet daily requirement according to 
stage of growth or reproduction (see 
requirement Table 1). 

2. Proper calcium to phosphorus 
ratio—breeding stock 1.5:1 and grow- 
ing-finishing 1.25:1 (see discussion). 

3. Ample amount of vitamin D—60 
to 100 L.U. of vitamin D per pound 
of feed—or adequate sunshine. 

4. Available source of phosphorus. 
Phosphorus supplements vary in 
availability (see discussion). 

5. Avoid feeding excess amounts of 
aluminum, beryllium or iron. These 





elements interfere with phosphorus 
utilization. 


PHOSPHORUS REQUIREMENT 
—A recent review of the literature 
on the phosphorus requirements of 
swine by the subcommittee on swine 
nutrition of the National Research 
Council (1) has revealed that the 
levels of phosphorus required to meet 
the daily needs for swine of different 
ages and different stages of the life 
cycle are as shown in Table 1. 

A review of the requirements given 
in Table 1 indicates rather clearly 
that excepting for young yrowing 
pigs (10-50 lb. weight), ‘the phos- 
phorus requirement of swine of all 
ages for growth, finishing and repro- 
duction can be met by supplying .4% 
phosphorus in the total ration. The 
levels recommended by the NRC are 
not excessive and should be followed 
carefully in compounding swine ra- 
tions. The margin of safety in fur- 
nishing adequate amounts of phos- 
phorus is very narrow. Plumlee et 
al. (2) have shown that the minimal 
phosphorus level for growing swine is 
3% and that pigs will not gain at 
an optimal rate unless the phosphorus 
present is highly available. At least 
one half of the pigs fed a diet con- 
taining .3% phosphorus developed 
skeletal weaknesses during the ex- 
periment. 

CALCIUM-PHOSPHORUS RATIO 
—In a series of experiments by 
Bohstedt et al. (3) with pigs on pas- 
ture and in dry lot, the most efficient 





TABLE 1. Phosphorus Requirement of 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: This discussion by Dr. Beeson is one of seven 
copyrighted papers which comprise a new booklet, “Trends in Phosphorus,” 
published by the feed phosphorus sales departnrent of Smith-Douglass Co., 


Inc., Norfolk, Va. 


In addition to Dr. Beeson’s paper on phosphorus for swine, the booklet 





includes “trend” articles on phosphorus: For laying hens, by Dr. H. R. Bird, 
University of Wisconsin; in broiler rations, by Henry L. Fuller, Univer- 
sity of Georgia; for turkeys, ducks, geese, pheasants and quail, by Dr. Paul 
E. Waibel, University of Minnesota; for beef cattle and sheep, by Dr. Bruce 
R. Taylor and Dr. Farris Hubbert, Jr., University of Arizona; for dairy 
cattle, by Dr. J. K. Loosli, Cornell University, and for pets, by Dr. Phillip J. 
Schaible, Michigan State University. The collection of papers was edited by 
Dr. Spencer H. Morrison, director, Agricon, Clinton, Iowa. Also, he has 
prepared a review of the articles. 

Henry Highton, Smith-Douglass Co., illustrates the growing use of phos- 
phorus feed supplements with a report that in 1951 it was estimated that 
470,000 tons of phosphorus feed supplements were consumed domestically, 
and that consumption reached 650,000 tons in 1956. “Through utilization of 
the best available source data, it is estimated that 900,000 tons will be avail- 
able and consumed in 1960,” Mr. Highton notes. 

The estimated available tonnage of dicalcium phosphate this year will 
be 350,000 tons, according to Mr. Highton. This would amount to a 75% 
increase over the 1956 tonnage of 200,000. Defluorinated phosphate tonnage 
this year (an estimated 300,000 tons) is expected to be 50% greater than 
it was four years ago. The anticipated volume gain from 1956 for colloidal 
phosphate is 20%—from 50,000 tons to 60,000 tons. Mr. Highton reports that 
supplies of imported rock phosphate will remain steady at around 120,000 
tons, steamed bone meal may drop 12% to 65,000 tons and other phosphorus 
feed supplements are expected to be reduced in volume by 16.7%, comparing 
1960 estimates with the tonnage recorded in 1956. 

Mr. Highton notes a trend in the usage level of phosphorus feed supple- 
ments. “The projected 1960 level of per cent phosphorus supplementation of 
2.14% reresents a 49.7% increase over 1951 and 17.6% over 1956,” he says. 
A table Mr. Highton prepared shows that the per cent level of phosphorus 
supplementation in 1956 was 1.82 and in 1951 it was 1.43. 








calcium-phosphorus ratio in the grain 
mixture was 1.25:1. Evidence is ac- 
cumulating to indicate that reducing 
the calcium level in swine rations and 
thereby narrowing the Ca-P ratio is 
beneficial from the standpoint of gain 
and feed efficiency. 

Hoefer et al. (4) recently reported 
that reducing the calcium level in 
growing-finishing swine rations from 
.7% to 5% improved growth rate and 
feed efficiency. Also, excellent results 
were obtained with calcium levels as 
low as .3% with a Ca-P ratio of .65:1. 
This research indicated that a Ca-P 
ratio of 1.24:1 was preferable to a 
wider ratio of 1.88:1. 

It is also well known that feeding 
excessive amounts of calcium in the 
ration (1-14%) and thus widening 
the Ca-P ratio will increase the inci- 
dence of swine parakeratosis and in- 
terfere with the utilization of zinc 
(5, 6, 7). 

The calcium-phosphorus ratios for 
swine of various ages recommended 
by the subcommittee on swine nutri- 
tion (1) of the National Research 
Council are as follows: 





Liveweight, Ib. Ca-P Ratio 
Growing-Finishing 





AVAILABILITY OF PHOSPHOR- 
US FROM VARIOUS PHOSPHATE 
SUPPLEMENTS—At the beginning 
of the century, bonemeal was used ex- 
tensively to supply additional phos- 
phorus to swine rations. As the de- 
mand for phosphorus supplements in- 
creased, many new sources of inor- 
ganic phosphorus were introduced— 
namely, dicalcium phosphate, mono- 
calcium phosphate, defluorinated 
phosphate, phosphoric acid, Curacao 
island phosphate, soft phosphate with 
colloidal clay and many others. 

Differences in availability of in- 
organic phosphorus are attributable 
in large part to the variation in the 
proportion of pyrophosphate, meta- 
phosphate and orthophosphate. 

In a series of studies with either 
rats or chicks, Ellis et al. (8) and 
Bird et al. (9) have shown that the 
calcium metaphosphate and calcium 
pyrophosphate are less available than 
the ortho form of phosphate. 

In other studies also using rats or 
chicks, Barrentine, Maynard and 
Loosli (10), Cabell et al. (11) and 
Gillis, Norris and Heuser (12, 13) 
revealed that while most pyro- and 
metaphosphates were poorly utilized 
or completely unavailable, all ortho- 
phosphates such as bonemeal, mono-, 
di-, and tricalcium phosphate were 
excellent sources of phosphorus for 
animal feeding. Since the phosphorus 
exists in different chemical form in 
each supplement, it is necessary then 
to evaluate these supplements on the 
basis of the amount of phosphorus 
that is available for metabolic use by 
swine. 

Plumlee et al. (2) made an exten- 
sive study to determine the compara- 
tive availability of phosphorus in dif- 
ferent supplements. The test rations 
were designed so that a large per- 
centage of the phosphorus in the 
semi-purified diet was supplied by the 
supplement being tested. The basal 
diet contained only .035% phosphorus, 
and the phosphate being tested fur- 
nished about .265% phosphorus to 
make a total of 30%. 

Two criteria are essential for pro- 
perly evaluating phosphorus supple- 
ments: (1) A basal diet low in phos- 
phorus (.1% or less) but adequate in 
other essential nutrients and (2) 
feeding a critical, borderline level of 
phosphorus to meet the requirement 
(.3% P for swine). Some of the per- 
tinent results from this research (2) 
are summarized in Table 2. 

A summary of the six experiments 
(2) indicated that the various phos- 
phorus supplements ranked in the 
following order: Dicalcium phosphate, 
monocalcium phosphate and phos- 
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TABLE 2. Comparison of Phosphorus 
Supplements 


Blood 
Per Phos. 

Daily Lb. mg/100 

Feed Gain mi. 


Feed 
Daily 


Supplement* Gain 





Experiment IV 

1.38 3.16 
Mono-Cal. 
Bonemea! s 
Curacao 1.24 2.70 2. , 
Soft Phosphate 0.84°* 2.28°* 2.72** 5.3** 





Experiment V 

1.02 2.54 ‘ 6.8 
1.10 ’ x 8.3 
eens _ 


* Full name of supplements used were dical- 
cium phosphate, monocaicium phosphate, 
steamed bonemeal, Curacao Island phosphate, 
soft phosphate with colloidal clay and phos- 
Phoric acid. 

** Significant at the 1% level. 





phoric acid about equal, followed by | 
steamed bonemeal and defluorinated 
phosphate, then Curacao Island phos- | 
phate, and finally, soft phosphate with 
colloidal clay the poorest. 

In a study comparing different | 
phosphorus sources for growing-fin- | 
ishing swine, Chapman et al. (14) 
found that the feeding of soft phos- | 
phate with colloidal clay significantly 
decreased rate of gain, feed efficiency 
and breaking strength of femurs as 
compared with bonemeal or dicalcium 
phosphate. 

Similar results were obtained by | 
Aldinger et al. (15) in which they | 
observed that increasing the levels 


of colloidal phosphate from 0 to 4% | 


in a corn-soybean ration (0-100% of | 
the supplemental phosphorus) result- 
ed in a statistically significant linear 


decrease in rate of gain and feed ef- | 


ficiency. Also, there was an indication 
of a factor or factors other than 
fluoride in the colloidal phosphate 
which contributed to the depressing 
effect of colloidal phosphate on gains 
and feed conversion. 

Elmslie, Caldwell and Nesbitt (16), 
using semi-practical low phosphorus 
basal rations, reported that dicalcium 
phosphate, bonemeal, Curacao Island 
phosphate and defluorinated phos- 
phate were substantially equal 
swine. However, soft phosphate with 
colloidal clay was significantly in- 
ferior to other sources in promoting 
growth. 

In contrast, Gobble et al. (17) re- 
ported satisfactory results from using 
colloidal phosphate in a ration of 
growing-finishing swine at levels of 
5% for periods up to 180 days, 1% 
for periods up to 131 days, 2% for 
periods up to 161 days and 4% for 


for | 


| @ FULL HYDRAULIC DRIVES, 


periods up to 117 days. In a majority | 


of the Pennsylvania tests (17), 
corn-soybean meal basal ration con- 
tained .32% phosphorus which is too 


the | 


high a level of phosphorus to be used | 


in a basal diet for evaluating the 
availability of phosphorus in a supple- 
ment. 


SUPPLEMENTING A CORN-SOY 
RATION WITH PHOSPHORUS - 
The average corn-soybean meal ra- 
tion with 16% protein properly forti- 
fied with minerals (excepting phos- 
phorus), vitamins and antibiotics con- | 
tains about .3% phosphorus. Research 
at Purdue (2, 18) has shown that the | 
daily gain and feed efficiency of pigs 
can be significantly improved by rais- 
ing the phosphorus level from 3 to 
45% either in dry lot or on ladino 
clover pasture. A brief summary of 
these results is given 
and 4. 


in Tables 3 | 


Pigs on the corn-soybean meal ra- | 


tion (16% protein), without 
phorus supplementation, gained at a 
slower rate, ate less feed and re- 
quired more feed per pound of gain 
than those with phosphorus supple- 
mentation (Table 3). These data show 





TABLE 3. Effect of Adding Phosphorus 


eed 
Daily Per Lb 


Daily 
Feed Gain 





1.30 4.95 
1.53°* 5.23 
1.56°* 5.39 


Corn-Soy Basal . 
Basa! + Dical. . 
Basal + HsPO, . 





** Significant at the 1% level. 
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rather clearly that a corn-soy diet is 
inadequate in available phosphorus 
for optimum growth and feed effici- 
ency in swine. In order to increase 
the phosphorus level in the feed to 
45%, it was necessary to add 8% 
dicalcium phosphate to the basal ra- 
tion. 

Ladino clover pasture did not fur- 
nish sufficient phosphorus to balance 
a diet of corn and soybean meal 
(Table 4). Raising the phosphorus in 
the diet from .28% or .33% to 45% 
increased gains 33% on the low pro- 
tein ration and 26% on the ration 
containing the recommended level of 
protein (14% to 100 lb.; then 12%). 
Feed requirement and cost were re- 
duced by fortifying these rations with 
phosphorus. A further increase in 
phosphorus level from .45% to .6% of 
the ration did not significantly affect 
the growth rate or feed efficiency. 

These data indicate that feeding 
phosphorus at a level above the pig’s 
requirement is of no special value. 
Several pigs in the adequate protein- 





low phosphorus lot exhibited border- 
line phosphorus deficiency symptoms. 
Adding supplemental phosphorus to 
the basal corn-soy rations improved 
skeletal growth, thriftiness and gen- 
eral appearance. 


SYMPTOMS OF A PHOSPHORUS 
DEFICIENCY—tThe following symp- 
toms have been observed in pigs eith- 
er fed an inadequate level of phos- 
phorus or on phosphorus supplements 
showing poor availability. 

1. Anorexia or loss of appetite. 

2. Poor feed utilization. 

3. Reduced growth rate. 

4. Abnormal bone development. 

5. Lowered inorganic blood phos- 
phorus. 

6. Stiffness resulting 
and strained movement. 

7. A “pinched” or “tucked” appear- 
ance in the loin region. 

8. A hump-backed appearance due 
to drawing of the front legs back and 
the rear legs forward. 

9. A rough hair coat. 


in difficult 


| 





10. If the deficiency was prolonged 
for two or three weeks, collapse of 
the rear quarters and inability to 
stand or walk resulted. 

11. On autopsy, soft “rubbery” 
bones which could be easily cut with 
a knife, beaded ribs and cortical de- 
generation of the kidneys were ob- 
served. 


¥ ¥ 
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TABLE 4. Response of Pigs to Phos- 
phorus aah ery 
Clover Pasture (Fed from 3 

ee tts Cape 





Phosphorus Daily Dally Feed Per ot 
Level _ Gain Feed bb. Gain Per 100 
14% protein to 100 Ib.; then 12% 
0.33% to 0.31% 1.24 4.16 3.35 $9.07 
0.45% 1.56°* 5.16 3.30 8 
0.60% 1.53°* 4.83 3.15 8.68 
10% protein to 100 Ib.; then 8% 
0.28% #0 0.26% 1.05 3.70 3.54 9.20 
0.45% 1.40°* 4.37 3.13 8.20 
0. 60% 1.48°* 4.58 3.10 $8.2! 





** Significant at the 1% level. 
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New Installations 


CHICAGO — Announcement of 31 
new Blue Streak equipment installa- 
tions has been made by the Prater 
Pulverizer Co. 

The most installations made in any 
one state were made in Wisconsin, 
8. Other states, with the number of 
installations, are: Illinois, 7; Iowa, 3; 
Minnesota and Indiana, 2 each, and 
Oregon, West Virginia, Arkansas, 
Ohio, Mississippi, Washington and 
Missouri, 1 each. Installations also 
were made in Manitoba and Malaya. 


Cabell, C. A., Elmslie, 
Phillips, P. H. and 
Nutritive Evaluation 


Kastelic, J., 
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Students to Receive 
Purina Fellowship 
Awards Selected 


ST. LOUIS — Ten graduate stu- 
dents, nine men and one woman, have 
been named recipients of the Ralston 
Purina Co. research fellowship 
awards for 1960-61 by the awards 


committee, according to an announce- | 
ment by J. D. Sykes, Purina vice | 


president. 

Recipients of the fellowship are: in 
dairy husbandry, Robert K. Berg- 
man, University of Missouri; Carl 
Edward Coppock, University of Mary- 
land, and Emmett Keith Inskeep, 
University of Wisconsin; 
husbandry, Nugawilage D. Nugara, 
University of Georgia; in animal hus- 
bandry, Earl F. Ellington, Univer- 


sity of California; Don Ovid Pinney, | 
Oklahoma State University; Ned S. | 


Raun, Iowa State University; Nor- 
man Lee Murray, Oregon State Col- 
lege, and Margery Jean Twombly, 
University of California; in veterin- 
ary medicine, Ralph David McQueen, 
University of Illinois. 

Alternates are: Garth E. Miller, 
University of Minnesota; Marvin E. 


Oetting, University of Missouri, and | 


John R. Sabine, University of Tli- 
nois. 
“Unusually strong applications in 


the field of animal husbandry” result- | 


ed in five animal husbandry fellow- 
ships being granted this year in- 


stead of the usual three, Mr. Sykes | 


said. He pointed out that in future 
years, the availability of fellowships 
will be on the same basis as in the 
past, with three in each of the fields 


of animal husbandry, dairy husband- | 
ry and poultry husbandry and one in | 


veterinary medicine. 

The competition for Purina re- 
search fellowships is open to agri- 
culture students in colleges through- 


out the U.S. and in Canada. Recipi- | 
ents are chosen on the basis of their | 


scholastic records and their stated 
objectives in animal agriculture. The 


awards committee which made the | 


selections consists of five agricultural 


leaders. They are Dr. Robert MacVi- | 


car, Oklahoma State University; Dr 
L. E. Hanson, University of Minne- 
sota; Dr. R. 
State University; Dr. W. A. Hagan, 


National Animal Disease Laboratory, | 


Ames, Iowa, and Dr. N. L. Jacobson, 
Iowa State University. 

The purpose of the Ralston Purina 
fellowship program is to help train 


outstanding college students for lead- | 


ership in the science of livestock and 
poultry production. Each fellowship 
amounts to $1,800. 


Dairy Feed Schedule 
Changed by Co-op 


HARRISBURG, PA. — Duncan 
Woodward, Pennsylvania Farm Bu- 


reau Cooperative Assn. feed sales and | 
announced | 


service manager, has 
changes effected in the Farm Bu- 
reau’s “Profitmaker” dairy feeding 
program. 

The new schedule—including 17 
“Profitmaker” dairy 
the farmer the opportunity to choose 
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a feed that provides the exact pro- 
tein level for maximum feeding econ- 
omy with his own hay and silage,” 
Mr. Woodward said. 

“This selection,” he said, “offers 
the right protein level to balance 
roughages and the exact texture for 
ease of feeding and handling.” 

Several factors were cited by Mr. 
Woodward as important in bringing 
about the new schedules: Bulk feed- 
ing and interest dairymen have shown 
in partially-pelleted feeds. 

Basically, in the Farm Bureau's 
new list of selections, ground and 
partially-pelleted feeds will be called 
“Milkmaker” and pelleted feeds will 
be “Dari-Krunch.” Previously, par- 
tially-pelleted feeds in the Profitmak- 
er dairy programs were called “Dari- 
Flo.” This line has been expanded, 
Mr. Woodward explains, and is now 
incorporated under the Milkmaker 
line to correspond to the over-all pro- 
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Hitch your tractor 
to the new P10 VAC-U-VATOR 


..-let air move your grain faster, cleaner 


Now...an economy priced pneumatic grain handling 
machine, made to order for small grain dealers and large 
farmers. It’s the new 1000 Series PTO VAC-U-VATOR. 
Here’s a compact, yet powerful machine that operates 
off your tractor. 

Using an air-flow principle, the PTO VAC conveys 
your grain in any direction...in, out, up or down... 
into or out of flat buildings, round bins, trucks, cars or 
barges. Floating on a cushion of air, your grain moves 
swiftly, yet gently. The air cleans your grain, too... 
removes odors. 

A versatile work horse, the PTO VAC is completely 
portable...can be moved from one place to another in 


DUNBAR KAPPLE, INC. 


A Subsidiary of General American Industries 


VAC-U-VATOR DIVISION * NORTH ISLAND AVENUE © BATAVIA, ILLINOIS 


minutes. Capacity...500-1200 bu. per hr....conveys up 
to 150 ft....elevates to 45 ft 

WRITE TODAY and find out how this new 1000 
Series PTO VAC-U-VATOR increases your grain profits. 
POSS SOOO eeesT 

VAC-U-VATOR DIVISION, Dept F-40 

Dunber Kapple, inc., North Islond Avenue, Batavia, Ilinois 
Without obligation, please rush complete informetion about the 
new 1000 Series PTO VAC-U-VATOR 
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HOW TO USE A POTENT IDEA 
TO SELL MORE SWINE FEED 


Ask your customers if they’ve ever 
considered this fact: 
By weaning time, the most important half 
of a litter’s life is gone...and half the 
litter is dead. 

(Here’s how it adds up: The first half 
of a litter’s life—from conception to 
weaning—is the roughest. An average of 


6 pigs are lost from conception to farrow- 


ing ...2 after farrowing.) 

And how many of your customers 
would buy your entire Life Cycle Feed- 
ing program if they realized this fact: 

Life Cycle Feeding and Management 
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can help correct 80% of the causes for short 
litters on today’s typical farm...can help 
cut 25% to 50% off pig costs at farrowing. 


Show your customers how—by farrow- 
ing larger litters and weaning more pigs 
—they can increase their income with no 
increase in basic costs... and you have 
a perfect background for your sales story 
on gestation, lactation and starter feeds: 


e Pregnant sows need a special balance of nutri- 
ents for farrowing larger litters of strong, 
healthy pigs. 

e At lactation, different levels of nutrients such 
as vitamins, minerals and protein are needed 
by sows for a heavy flow of high-quality milk. 


© Baby pigs need a starter feed fortified with high 
levels of antibiotics, proteins, minerals and 
other nutrients for the best livability and faster 
growth. 
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Terramycin’s Part in the 
Life Cycle 


lt helps prevent and treat: 


Scours (Bacterial Diarrhea, Infectious Enteritis, 
Vibrio Dysentery, Necro, Black Scours, 
Salmonella and Bacillary Infections associated 
with virus diseases. ) 

Respiratory diseases: Pneumonia, Bronchitis, 
Pleurisy, Shipping Fever and bacterial complica- 
tions associated with Pneumonia. 

Atrophic Rhinitis: Helps maintain weight gains and 
feed consumption in the presence of this disease. 
Leptospirosis: Reduces instances of abortion, 
gives higher survival rate of healthier pigs and 
helps maintain normal weight gains and feed 
consumption. 

Stress: Prevents setbacks from Terramycin*-sus- 
ceptible organisms triggered by the stress of 
chilling, vaccination, farrowing, castration, 
weaning, etc. 

In Starter Feeds: Protects against diseases asso- 
ciated with stress; helps give faster gains and 
better feed conversion. 


*Brand of oxytetracycline 
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CONTROL 
COMMENT 


By BRUCE POUNDSTONE 


Secretary, Association of American Feed Control Officials 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, Lexington 
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Meaning of "Feed Grade 
The expression “feed grade” is 
used in one of two senses. It can 
mean that a product is of poorer 
quality than “food” grade; that is, 
products used for human consump- 
tion are better than “feed grade” 


products. In the case of fat, however, 
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mee . 
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the expression “feed grade” means it 
is better than plain fat. It means it 
is suitable for animal feeding. 

In a search for clear-cut expres- 
sions, the Association of American 
Feed Control Officials is hopeful we 
can settle on terms with but one 
meaning. Advice and suggestions in 
this area are always welcome. 
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Contract Feed 

Contracts vary widely as to details, 
but most feed distributed under con- 
tract is subject to the provisions of 
state feed laws. There may be ex- 
ceptions, but by and large this is true. 

Where the feeder’s income might 
be affected by the composition and 
quality of the feed, the feeder is en- 
titled to the safeguards provided by 
these laws. If the feeder’s income is 
fixed regardless of feed conversion, 
mortality, or other factors, registra- 
tion is not required, and the feed 
would not be subject to the inspection 
and analysis procedures as a sale to 
the actual “feeder’’. 

The question narrows down to what 
kind of contract is used. The contrac- 
tor may own the birds or animals and 
distribute the feed, but if the final 
compensation of the feeder is deter- 
mined by feed conversion, mortality, 
rate of gain, and similar factors, the 
feed law provisions apply. If, on the 
other hand, the contractor owns the 
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ever meet a one man gang 2 


We don’t really have one on our pavroll . 


ture looks something like this: 


CONSULTANT—-This is the hat we wear when we first 
meet with you to uiscuss building your new mill or re- 
modeling the one you have right now. We find out your 
objectives and recommend the best ways to achieve them. 


ENGINEER—Your needs and our ideas are put together 
into a plan that details the best possible mill for you . 
no matter whether it’s single-purpose, custom, produc- 


tion, or small manufacturing. 


BANKER — Choose one of the 54 convenient Myers- 

Sherman purchase plans that let you pay for the new 
We can even lease it to you if 
ou set things up with your own regular 


mill as it earns for you. 
you like or help y 
financial sources. 


CONTRACTOR—As soon as the “go ahead” sign is given, 
work on your new mill begins immediately. Equipment 
deliveries are pre-planned to a rigid schedule and costly 


MYERS-SHERMAN CO. 


STREATOR, 


Phone: Streator 2-2176 






. it just seems that way to the many customers to whom we furnish a complete 
mill designing, financing, and construction service. Because we tackle the whole job from start to finish, our composite pic- 


contractors . 


delays are eliminated. Almost before you know it, your 
new plant is complete and operating. 
EXPEDITER—We ride herd on all suppliers and sub- 


. make sure you get exactly what you want, 


precisely when you want it, 

SERVICE ENGINEER—When your mill is completed we 
get it started for you, instruct your personnel on proper 
operation and maintenance, help you with any problems 


you may encounter later. 


money. 


Experts like this assure you of getting the best mill for the 
Best of all, the quality and workmanship of every 
piece of Myers-Sherman equipment you operate is fully 
guaranteed and backed by the Myers-Sherman reputation 


for sound engineering design, quality workmanship and 


construction. 









MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY | 


3501 5S. Illinois St., Streator, Illinois 


Please send me your new booklet on complete 
mill planning and construction services. 


Mail this coupon today for our a new booklet on mill 
planning and construction. 
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birds or animals and pays the feeder 
a straight out-and-out wage without 
regard to the amount of feed con- 
sumed, the number of birds or ani- 
mals lost, or the rate of gain, the 
operation is beyond the feeder’s con- 
trol as far as the feed is concerned 
and no sale of feed is involved at this 
point. A feed manufacturer may, 
however, have sold this feed to the 
contractor, and if so, that sale comes 
within the provisions of the feed law 
in the state in question. For the most 
part, feed distributed as a part of a 
contract operation is no different 
from any other feed sold as far as 
feed laws are concerned. 


5 
Labeling Contract Feeds 


In this connection it is well to re- 
mind distributors of contract feeds 
that every shipment should be accom- 
panied by an invoice or tag that in- 
dicates the chemical composition of 
the feed and the ingredients used in 
formulating it. This is a legal re- 
quirement. 

Recent complaints with regard to 
poor livability and other troubles in 
laying flocks and in broiler operations 
have been difficult to follow up be- 
cause the feeder had not received a 
guarantee when the feed was deliv- 
ered. 

The feeder 
guarantee 


should have a written 
with every delivery. 


o 
Texas Permit Number 


Some labels are still in circulation 
showing a Texas permit number. In 


reprinting such labels, this plan of 
showing this number is being per- 
petuated unnecessarily. The Texas 
| law as revised no longer requires 
this; therefore, this expression may 


| labels 








be dropped. Only a limited number of 

states require the permit number on 
and we look forward to the 

when none will require it. 


* 


time 


| Change in Missouri Law 


A recent change in the Missouri 
law is also welcome. Formerly, labels 
ingredients sold to feed mixers 
carried the statement “for use in 
registered feed only, tonnage inspec- 
tion fee not paid.” This statement is 
no longer required under the revised 
Missouri law. 


Dracco Plant Addition 


Construction Begins 


CLEVELAND, OHIO — Construc- 
tion has been started on a two-story 
addition to the main plant of Dracco 
division of Fuller Co., producer of 
dust collection and pneumatic con- 
veying equipment. 

“Production demands brought 
about by increased sales necessitated 
erection of the new facility which 
will house three major departments,” 
company officials say. 

The addition, which is scheduled 
for completion in July, will add more 
than 18,000 sq. ft. to Dracco’s present 
facilities, raising the total plant area 
to over 85,000 sq. ft. 

Engineering and sewing depart- 
ments will occupy one wing of the L- 
shaped addition, the machine shop 
the other. The 7,000 sq. ft. machine 


on 


| shop will be three times larger than 


the present shop area and will ac- 
commodate four overhead, two-ton 
cranes for more efficient equipment 
handling. Other departments, such as 
sales, accounting and production, will 
make use of vacated areas in exist- 
ing buildings. 





SPECIFY 
Columbia Calcium 


COLUMBIA QUARRY CO. 


1007 Washington Ave 
$7. LovIs 1, MO 
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HYGROMIX IS THE ONLY WORM CONTROL METHOD THAT KILLS THREE 
KINDS OF SWINE WORMS DAY AFTER DAY, AND ELIMINATES THE 
SOURCE OF THE PROBLEM BY STRANGLING WORM-EGG PRODUCTION. 


How Hygromix kills swine worms... 
and why this is important 


Flushing out swine worms once or twice in 
a pig’s lifetime has never been the solution 
to the problem. The best-timed purging 
could never truly break the worms’ life 
cycles. New eggs had been laid that would 
reinfect the herd again and again. 


Now, with Hygromix-fortified feed, it is 
possible to kill swine worms day after day 
before they do their damage and before they 
reseed the lots, pens, and pastures with 
billions of new eggs. 


Hygromix kills three kinds of worms 
day after day 


Hour after hour, day after day, Hygromix 
present in the hog’s system kills the large 
roundworm, nodular worm, and whip- 
worm. Although Hygromix kills more kinds 
of worms than any other method, the great 
advantage is that this killing action is.con- 
tinuous and, therefore, stops worm repro- 
duction. As the young worms hatch and 
start to absorb nutrients from the pig’s in- 
testinal system, they also absorb Hygromix 
present in the system, wither, and die before 
they reach egg-laying maturity. In cases 
where hogs have not been fed Hygromix 
previously, the adult worms already pres- 
ent are also killed... thus breaking the 
worms’ life cycle at two points. 


Why worms are seldom seen 
in the hog lot 


Few worms will ever be found in the drop- 
pings of Hygromix-fed hogs for two reasons. 


First, since the killing action of Hygromix 
is continuous, the worms are killed while 
they are too young to be visible. Secondly, 
when Hygromix is first fed to hogs that 
already have adult worms present in their 
system, it gently kills the worms instead of 
flushing them out. The worms are then 
usually destroyed in the hog’s system be- 


fore they are passed. 


Mokers of STILBOSOL® (dicthyistilbestro! premix, Lilly) 
Streptomycin Sulfate * Vitamin 8, 
Micro-Pen® (special coated procaine penicillin G, Lilly) 


AL. 
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The reaction of Hygromix on swine worms is scientifically recorded by what is 
known as the “smoke drum" test shown above. A strip of worm muscle is suspended 
in a glass tube (lower right of tank) and connected to a needle that records the 
muscle's reaction to Hygromix on the revolving drum (upper right). 


LARGE ROUNDWORM 
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; 
Normal worm Exposed to 
muscle motion ' Hygromix 


\. Final contraction 
\ and relaxation 
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No further action as 
worm is destroyed 


This actual tape from the revolving smoke drum above shows that Hygromix kills 
worms by inhibiting the mobility of the tissue. When exposed to hygromycin B, the 
worm's muscles make one last contraction as shown by the high point of the jagged 
line, then become immobile. For purposés of this test, highly concentrated dosages 
of Hygromix are used. Under actual feeding recommendations the killing action 
takes a longer period of time than indicated here. 


FIYGROMIx" 


(S hygroscopicus fermentation products, Lilly) 














ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY + A DIVISION OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY + INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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UP OR 


DOWN 


By Dr. Leonard W. Schruben, Agricultural Economist, Kansas State College 
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earlier this spring. Last year’s plant- 
ings were about the same. 

Farmers were asked in March 
what they intended to plant this 
year. Here is their answer: About 
the same acres to corn and grain 
sorghum, fewer acres to oats and bar- 
ley, and more acres to soybeans. 

More details as to farmer inten- 
tions to plant are shown in Exhibit 


Corn Acreage 
To Remain Large 


With an average or better crop sea- 
son, there isn’t much chance we will 
run out of corn this year. Farmers 
expected to plant about 86 million 
acres when asked by the Crop Re- 
porting Board about their plans 











1 along with acreages for the last 
few years. You will notice the big 
increase in corn acreage last year. 
This occurred following the change 
in the corn program eliminating acre- 
age allotments, lower supports for 
other crops, and an end to the acre- 
age reserve part of the soil bank. 
This large acreage will be maintained 
in 1960 if farmers carry out their 
intentions. 

If you are going to make intelli- 
gent use of the reports for 1960 you 
need to have a good idea how often 
and how much plans were changed 
later in the season. Not that past 
history will be repeated, but it will 
help you gauge the confidence you 
can place on the estimates. 

Exhibit 2 has been prepared to give 
you a picture of how closely prospec- 
tive plantings were realized. In gen- 
eral, intentions were followed fairly 
closely. However, during some years 
substantial changes were made. 

Here is how to read Exhibit 2. The 
March prospective plantings for each 
year are found on the bottom scale. 
Then you read up until even with the 
actual plantings measured on the left 
hand scale. At this point you place a 
dot and write the year beside it. This 
is done for each year. 


After the data are all located, a line | 


| 





was drawn that represents the gen- 
eral relationship. If each year fit this 
usual pattern, the dots all would fall 
on the solid line. As you can see, they 
don’t. When the dot is above the line 
actual plantings exceeded March in- 
tentions to seed and vice-versa. 

On top of this big acreage a record 
carryover of old crop corn is in pros- 
pect when harvest begins this fall. 
This carryover is expected to total 
just under 2 billion bushels. Thus a 
bumper yield on the large acreage 
could easily give us a total supply 
of corn of over 6 billion bushels for 
the crop year beginning Oct. 1, 1960. 
This is approximately equal to the 
previous record set last Oct. 1. 

To be sure, final plantings may not 
fulfill early intentions. Many things 
come up to cause farmers to change 
their plans. However, it isn’t too 
early to start looking for a big corn 
crop and make plans accordingly. 
With reasonable growing weather, 
there will be ample feed supplies for 
the foreseeable future even though 
livestock numbers are increasing. If 
a better than normal season develops, 
many farmers will get out the ham- 
mer and saw and start fixing up the 
old corncrib or building a new one. 
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Dates Set for Oregon 


Nutrition Conference 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The 19th Ani- 
mal Nutrition Conference, co-spon- 
sored by the Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn. and Oregon State Col- 
lege, has been scheduled for Febru- 
ary 2-3, in Withycomb Hall, O.S.C. 
Campus, Corvallis, Ore. 

Alec Runciman, association presi- 
dent, announces that general chair- 
man will be Bill Eggiman, Dairy Co- 
operative Assn., Portland. College and 
association committees will be an- 
nounced soon. 











EXHIBIT 1. U.S. Planted Acreage of Corn, Oats, Barley, Sorghum, Soybeans and 
Spring Wheat, 1950-1960 





Spring Wheat 





Year Corn Oats Barley Sorghum Soybeans 
(1,000 acres) 

1950 82,859 45,044 13,010 16,055 15,048 18,888 
1951 83,275 41,015 10,790 15,028 15,176 22,379 
1952 82,230 42,341 9,190 12,289 15,958 21,648 
1953 81,574 43,220 9,615 14,590 16,394 21,844 
1954 82,185 46,898 14,740 20,148 18,541 15,922 
1955 81,097 47,523 16,335 23,979 19,658 13,95! 
1956 78,219 44,691 14,835 21,513 21,671 16,231 
1957 73,947 42,577 16,535 26,959 21,912 12,384 
1958 74,513 38,406 16,309 21,047 25,037 12,374 
1959 85,530 36,14! 16,990 19,886 23,178 13,43! 
1960* 85,758 34,273 16,386 19,800 24,667 12,817 
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*Indicated on March | to be planted in 1960. 








WHEN YOU GO BULK-BE SURE YOU 


GETA BID ON BULRANIZER 


low initial investment, assured years 
of trouble-free service 
make Bulkanizer your best buy 


Get competitive bids, by all means. Then visit your Bulkanizer dealer and 
get his bid. Compare the prices. Compare the features. You'll see then, 
why Bulkanizer is your best buy. You'll learn, too, why Bulkanizer is so 
popular with other feed dealers who’ve gone bulk. 


WE’LL SEND YOU NAMES 


Selling feed in bulk is profitable. But, unless you have the right bulk truck 
body, your profits can be eaten up in excessive repair and maintenance 
costs. Not so with a Bulkanizer. But we want you to be absolutely certain 
this is true. So, if you'll simply write us a letter, we'll gladly send you the 





EXHIBIT 2. Corn, Estimates of Planted Acreage, U.S., 1934-1959 





1054. CORN 


United States 
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Planted Acreage Reported, December 1 (millions) 
— = 


Estimates of planted acreage 
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names of other feed dealers in your area who’ve gone bulk with Bulkanizer. z " Pe, + 968m 
Talk to them. Find out first-hand how Bulkanizer can give you the depend- : 2 
able service that means more profit 804 ~ wt «Yomi: | ec Rintinstnd oO ——+—— 
from your bulk feed operation. Lhe . | | | 
be | 

Write us today. We'll also send you U anl2ep 2 T 85 ap “Sib 95 "300 
the name of your nearest Bulkanizer he / & 
dealer so you can get his bid at your NORTH AMERICAN MFG. CO ° Prospective Plantings, March 1 (millions) 

; e5S7 


earliest opportunity. Sioux City, lowe 
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Producers of the highest grade livestock and poultry — 
the country over — are fully aware that in order for them 
to retain their enviable position . . . they must continue to use 
formula feeds which include the best ingredients produced. 

The defluorinated phosphate produced by Butler Chem- 
ical Company . . . POLLYPHOS . . . is your source of 





= 
Buutler 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 





sae 
P.O. Box938 - 





Plant & Warehouse: 


Galena Park, Texas - 
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PHOSPHORUS which meets these rigid requirements in every 
respect. 

BUTLER POLLypPHos has an all time high phosphorus 
content of 19% with a minimum 32% — maximum 35% 
calcium and no more than 0.19% fluorine. 

BUTLER POLLYPHOS can be delivered to you in 100 Ib. 
multiwall bags, in bulk, or in truck or carload lots. 

Phone, wire or write us or your nearest Butler Sales 
Agent for low delivered prices of BUTLER POLLYPHOS to 
your plant. 


1230 Esperson Building 
Phone CA 2-9711 


Sales Division: 
Houston 2, Texas -°* 


Phone OR 2-7587 


SALES AGENTS: Warner Brokerage Co., Inc., Minneapolis + Carroll Swanson Sales Co., Des Moines + Warren Sales Co., Denver 


James P. Sprigg Co., LosAngeles ~ 


White Star ConcentratesCo., Portland « 


E. A. Towns Limited, Vancouver 1, B.C. 
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BIG CHIEF 


Pit Augers * Elevator Legs * Mixers * Scalpers * 
Graders * Earcorn Crushers * Steel Bins 


Hammer Mills 50 to 150 H.P. 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 


CUSTOM MILLERS SUPPLY CO. 
BOX 537 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY MILLING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1 





by MONROE C. BABCOCK 
Feb. 17, 1960 


This morning the low egg price woke me up at 3:30 a.m. Rather than 
worry about it, | decided to write you. Do low egg prices keep you awake? 
If so, get up. Get dressed. Send me an order for chicks. As soon as you 
order chicks, you'll sleep well at night and feel fine. No matter where 
you live, there’s a Babcock Bessie hatcheryman near you. I'll send your 
order on to him. 

If you still have your layers and at least 10% of your optimism, it’s 
almost time to celebrate. The battle is almost won. | believe by July egg 
prices will be “‘on the top.” 

Ten months of rough egg prices have washed out many older poultry- 
men who were ready to retire anyway, some larger poultrymen whose 
credit couldn't stretch far enough and almost 100% of the integrators who 
were in business on borrowed capital. 

As a whole, the United States is off 20% to 25% on number of egg-type 
chicks started so far this year. Even a big summer hatch, if it should 
materialize, won't make up for the sales volume lost by hatcheries in 
January, February and March. 

If you have a nice flock of young pullets coming on, you're really in 
nice shape even if you had to risk everything you had to get them started. 

If you simply can’t raise the money to start chicks; if you have a good 
flock of year-old hens; and if the price of eggs is still low when you read 
this, you may want to molt your hens now. If you want more information 
on molting layers, we have it ready for you. Just write us. 


@ By the way, the new Babcock Bessie is a completely 
new bird. She's a wonderful bird. You'll like her because 
she lives better, lays better, has fewer cracked eggs, fewer 
bloodspots, and better 1.Q. 


BABCOCK POULTRY FARM, INC. 


| What's Ahead in Livestock Production? 
‘Here’s What an Economic Advisor Sees 


| LAFAYETTE, IND.—-One of the 
| strands in the fabric of future live- 
stock production seen by Harold F. 
Breimyer, staff economist, Council of 
Economic Advisers, is: “Inorganic in- 
gredients won't replace grains, pro- 
tein concentrates and forage to any 
appreciable extent, but any new feed 
additives will be accepted if they 
more than repay their cost.” 

This prediction was one of several 
long-run observations of animal agri- 
culture made by Mr. Breimyer at the 
recent National Institute of Animal 
Agriculture at Purdue University. 

Briefly, he sees these other live- 
stock production trends ahead: 

@ “Various production arrangements 
will persist side by side. No single 
type of operation will dominate the 
scene. 
@ “Production will be geared more to 
a regular, stabilized and exacting 
market. 
@ “In some instances livestock pro- 
duction will be disconnected from 
production of crops; in others it will 
not. 
@ “Farm production will become ever 
more specialized and more scientific. 
@ “Feed supplies will be plentiful and 
relatively inexpensive for many years. 
@ “Future emphasis will be on quali- 
ty and on variety of products. 
@ “Livestock production will continue 
to expand, and these larger supplies 
of meat, milk and eggs will move in- 
to consumption more readily that cur- 
rently suggested. 
@ “Greater use of chemical materials 
will be made to control disease and 
infection.” 

Interest in Additives 

Mr. Breimyer recognized the strong 
current interest in the future for the 
development of feed extenders or in- 
organic substitutes for farm-produced 
feedstuffs. 

“Feed is the biggest cost item in 
livestock production and any economy 
in it will be readily adopted,” he 
said. “Any new feed additives will 
be accepted if they more than repay 
their cost. On the other hand, the rel- 
ative cheapness of feed will forestall 
intense or urgent effort to economize 
initsuse . . . Idonot think inorganic 
ingredients will replace grains, pro- 
tein concentrates and forage to any 
appreciable extent. But perhaps such 
elements in feeds will be used in con- 
nection with relating production more 
closely to the market. 

“Less and less production market- 
ing will be random, hit or miss, or 
traditional in routine. Instead, pro- 
duction will be increasingly geared to 
a regular, stabilized and exacting 
market.” 

It is possible, Mr. Breimyer said, 
that steers will be prepared for sale 
on a prearranged date at an agreed- 
on grade and weight. “Growthstimula- 
tors or growth retardants might con- 
ceivably be used to help in meeting 
those target specifications,” he said. 
“Other ingredients may help in 
achieving desired quality in animal 
products.” 

He further observed: “In spite of 
all that has been learned about ra- 
tions, feed conversion ratios have not 
changed materially during several de- 
cades. This is a normal economic re- 
sult of the relative cheapness of feed- 
stuffs. So long as feed remains cheap, 
many of the economies in livestock 
production will be sought elsewhere.” 

Mr. Breimyer believes, as other 
marketing authorities do, that em- 
phasis in the future will be on quality 





and on variety of products, “Some- 
how, some way, the consumer's guess- 
work in buying meat and eggs must 
be reduced,” he said. 

He suggested this possibility: “Per- 
haps blood lines of livestock will be 
selected for quality of final product, 
and the output of those lines will be 
identified throughout the marketing 
process, including the retail counter. 
We might in the future buy beef- 
steak or eggs labeled with the pedi- 
gree of the cow and the hen.” 

Mr. Breimyer looks for more 
changes in methods of livestock pro- 
duction than in its institutional or- 
ganization. He believes that in some 
instances livestock production will be 
disconnected from crop production. 

Feeding lends itself to better large- 
scale units than does the production 
of young animals, he said. “The big 
deterrent to complete mechanization 
of livestock is the biology or repro- 
duction,” Mr. Breimyer commented. 
“Until it becomes possible to remove 
week-old foetuses from cows, ewes 
and sows and place them in incuba- 
tors to develop, livestock production 
will be carried on in a mixture of set- 
tings. Neither complete commerciali- 
zation and integration, nor untouched 
traditional organization, will pervade 
the industry. Instead, in my view, 
various arrangements will persist side 
by side.” 

A must for the future, according to 
Mr. Breimyer, is to find a way to 
avoid cyclical upheavals in production 
and price of livestock, especially of 
beef cattle, hogs and poultry. “Even 
though supplies and prices of feed 
have been stabilized to much greater 
extent than before, livestock cycles 
remain almost as vexatious as ever,” 
he said. “They have become shorter 
and more regular, but still persist- 
ent.” 

He suggested a more complete, ac- 
curate and timely service of livestock 
statistics as a first step in leveling 
out production. 
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J. W. Flammer Forms 


New Grain Firm 


DOWNEY, CAL.—Jack W. Flam- 
mer has announced the formation of 
J. W. Flammer Co. to engage in the 

merchandising of 
grain. Offices are 
to be located just 
outside of Los 
Angeles in Dow- 


Filammer 
has been associ- 
ated with his fath- 
er, C. G. Flammer, 
in the operation of 
Flammer Mill & 
Warehouse Co. and 
Flammer Grain 
Co. for the past 15 years. 

At present, Mr. Flammer is presi- 
dent of the California Hay, Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn., vice president of 
the Los Angeles Grain Exchange and 
serves as a director on the board of 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn. and the National Grain Trade 
Council. 


J. W,. Flammer 


in 





EMPLOYEE BUYS PLANT 

HARRISBURG, ORE.—Herman S. 
Kropf, who has been employed for 
years at Harrisburg Feed, announces 
that he has purchased the business 
from Tom Cowgill Mr. Kopf reports 
he will carry on the operation of the 
feed and seed plant including the 
manufacture of a number of specially 
ground feeds. 








BILL KIESER 
FEED INC. 
1370 11th Street 


Denver 4, Colorado 
AComa 2-5706 
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When the sun doesn’t 
shine, NiCarb does! 





No other coccidiostat can match the performance 
of NiCans in all kinds of weather—all year ‘round. 
NiCars is still the most effective coccidiostat 
on the market. Merck Chemical Division, 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, New Jersey. 


Join the switch to aw i C A rr’? <p 


yeaa hee Tried, Tested and Proved on over Four Billion Birds! 


@ TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC., FOR NICARBAZIN. 
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‘GET IN OR GET OUT! 


“Production and marketing must be tied to- 
gether if the poultry industry is to progress.” 


The saying “get in or get out” de- 
scribes a decision that is being forced 
upon poultrymen in the Southeast. It 
is my observation that many are fac- 
ing this decision. Poultrymen can no 
longer remain status quo. 


Before discussing the poultry in- 
dustry east of the Mississippi River 
as it is today, let us take a brief look 


By Harold Ford 
Southeastern Poultry & Egg Assn. 


The story is an old one. World War 
II created a demand for meat, and 
poultry meat could be produced to a 
finished product in only twelve weeks. 
Coupled with this was the South's 
need for an agricultural income. It 
had available labor, land and climate. 
It was a natural for poultry. 

Following the war, a decision had 


to “get out or get in” poultry produc- 
tion. The decision was to get in, so 
production continued to expand. This 
production was accelerated by gov- 
ernment production controls on cot- 
ton, peanuts and tobacco. Many little 
farmers were squeezed out of pro- 
duction completely and they began 
turning to poultry. 

At this same time, credit appeared 





























at why it sprang up so fast in the to be made by the then so-called poul- 
first place. trymen in the Southeast—a decision on the scene, and poultrymen with 
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KRAFT BAG “- 
CORPORATION _- 


“Tt wasn't there last year!” 


This is the new 300,000 sq. ft. addition to Kraft Bag 
Corporation’s converting plant at St. Marys, Georgia, 
scheduled to go “‘on stream” in February. 


Here, in one giant integrated operation, logs from 
our own forest lands are turned into pulp, then 
into paper, and finally into heavy duty 
multiwall shipping sacks, using the most modern 
machinery and equipment the industry affords. 
This expansion of our facilities is one more 


step in our constant efforts to provide 
our customers with the best in quality 


and service. 


We invite your inquiries. 


Paper Mill at St. Marys, Ga. 


KRAFT BAG CORPORATION 


Gilman Paper Company Subsidiary 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Daily News Building, Chicago 6, Ill. 
























EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Ford is 
executive secretary of the Southeast- 
ern Poultry & Egg Assn., Decatur, 
Ga. The eccompanying article is re- 
produced from a speech he presented 
at the Pacific Dairy & Poultry Assn. 
conference held recently in Las Ve- 
gas, Nev. 





little more to offer than a chicken 
house found that they could get cred- 
it for other needs. So, what began as 
a part-time income is now full-time 
work, income and a way of life. Last 
year, the 10-state area that I repre- 
sent produced 64% of the nation’s 
total broiler supply. 

So much for the history. To talk 
history is to look backwards. The 
poultryman today cannot rest on his 
laurels—he must look forward. 


PRODUCTION CONTINUES TO 
GROW—The industry continues to 
expand in the Southeast. Why? Effi- 
ciency from farm production through 
the processing plant has increased. 

A recent study was made of our 
industry and I have pulled together 
some points that may be of interest 
to you—they were to me. They are 
not the world shaking things—just 
a few simple pointers that may point 
up the present trends. 

(1) A common problem confront- 
ing the processor is not overproduc- 
tion but underproduction. Today's 
production is only 60-70% of our proc- 
essing capacity. The absence of ade- 
quate production has cost the proc- 
essor more than the low markets in 
recent months. 

(2) Less than 30% of the birds are 
free birds. (Birds produced without 
prior commitment to a processor.) 

(3) Approximately 75% of the 
birds are produced on contract, 20% 
on company-owned farms, and 5% by 
individual farmers. The percentage 
produced on company-owned farms is 
increasing rapidly. 

(4) Producers in the Southeast 
growing on contract have netted 
more profits than producers in other 
areas. The grower contracts favor the 
grower when prices are low, yet may 
not be as good as other areas when 
prices are 18¢ or better. 

(5) The producers prefer to grow 
on contract and not have to take the 
market risk. The contract grower has 
not lost his independence. He is more 
independent today than ever. The ef- 
ficient producer is in a strong bar- 
gaining position because of the com- 
petition for his production. When he 
reviews the prices received in 1959, 
he is glad that he was not taking 
on the market risk. 

(6) The processor has been forced 
into paying over the quoted market 
to get birds to process. This situa- 
tion has existed for 10 months. 

(7) Mandatory inspection has cost 
the processor an average of 2¢ per 
pound. 

(8) Labor costs in processing plants 
are mounting. The range is $1 per 
hour to $1.25, with an average of 
$1.10 per hour. Time and a half for 
overtime, a week’s paid vacation, plus 
3 to 6 paid holidays. 

Yes, there has been a mad scram- 
ble by the processor to tie a constant 
supply to his plant. It is a must if he 
is to remain in business. This effort is 
taking place by several methods. 

A very popular one has been the 
building of company-owned farms. It 
provides for lower production cost, 
lower labor cost and improved quali- 
ty due to supervision. Another im- 
portant point, it provides for a degree 
of production control geared to the 
sales of the plants. Of course, this 
takes financing. 

CREDIT—Regardless of the meth- 
od of production in use, credit in the 
poultry industry in the southeast has 
always been important. Even before 
the boom, it was customary for the 
farmer to “charge it” and then sweat 
it out. Today, we have a production 
system that lists credit at the top of 
the must list. We call this system of 
farming integrated production. It 
takes several forms—vertical, hori- 





zontal, co-operative, triangular, and 
many others that have not been clas- 
sified—they are just “deals.” 

The requirements for capital in this 
production process are great. It will 
play an even greater part in our in- 
dustry in the months ahead. For a 
few years we saw production and 
credit in step. Early financing played 
its part in the rhythm of our indus- 
try. We now ask ourselves have 
credit policies stimulated output be- 
yond existing demands at a profitable 
price? 

Hindsight tells us that it has—that 
broiler production became the “end 
product” of credit. Production was 
financed by the lenders rather than 
by the poultry firms. 

For several years, liberal credit 
policies rode the hightides of expan- 
sion, laying aside the old reliable 
safe-guards. However, this picture 
changed last year when some of the 
largest lenders suddenly were jolted 
into realizing that they should not 
count their chickens before they were 
hatched. 

A massive corporation goes bank- 
rupt—bankruptcy is a most dramatic 
situation in law. When a large firm 
bankrupts, it sacrifices hundreds of 
others. The law defines your respon- 





where production exists. This was 
wise, because you can ship the fin- 
ished product easier and cheaper 
than live birds. 

However, the high cost of inspec- 
tion service (2¢ per lb.) coupled with 
total loss from rejected poultry, has 
started some people to thinking. 
They're thinking in terms of moving 
plants into the shadows of major con- 
suming areas, trucking live birds 
across state lines for processing to 
avoid the inspection cost. If this hap- 
pens, what would keep production 
from shifting into the states where 
the cities are located? Today, we are 
seeing live poultry hauled 400 miles 
into other states for processing. This 
poultry is being processed by plants 
not subject to the Inspection Act; 
therefore, eliminating the 3-4% aver- 
age rejections. This movement for 
poultry from the local processors has 
again added to the burden of secur- 
ing sufficient volume for plant oper- 
ation efficiency. 

We are seeing a trend (brought on 
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Coosa Valley Chemicals, Inc. 


A Small Company—Well Staffed 








DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO SUPPLYING 
TRACE MINERAL PRE-MIXES AND 
TECHNICAL INFORMATION TO THE 

FORMULA FEEDS INDUSTRY 











Please write or call 
HOWARD TYSON 
Coosa Valley Chemicals, Inc. 


Sylecauga, Ala. Phone CH 9-8631 

















sibilities and obligations to your 
creditors and stockholders, but by 
law, you have no responsibilities for 
the fate of those who work for you. | 
Southeastern Poultry and Egg | 
Assn. recently had a financial study 
made on the credit conditions for 
1960. This study revealed that credit 
is flowing again. However, it has | 
stepped up its requirements of the | 
poultryman. Even though banks are 
highly selective, bank credit is still 
alive and is showing its vitality again. 


Trade UP to the new 
Steinlite 500-RC 


Proven best for accuracy ... speed. . . simplicity of 
operation... by the thousands of elevators across 
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And this is good, because as an in- 
dustry, we are sound. The individuals 
within the industry that are resistant 
to changes are the ones that will be 
forced into “getting out.” People in 


any profession go broke when they | 


fail to observe and respect trends. 


WHERE WILL THE BROILER 


OF TOMORROW BE PRODUCED? | 


In answer to this question, we in 
the southeast feel that broilers are 
here to stay. This statement is for- 
tified by several factors: 


(1) Broiler production has become 


a way of life and once an industry 
establishes itself as such it is almost 
impossible to change. The roots are 
deep and it will take a more drastic 
economic squeeze than 1959 to 
change this picture. 


(2) Small farms, land not suitable | 


for row crops. 

(3) Necessity for income. 

(4) No substitute income. 

(5) Willingness to work the re- 
quired number of hours (7 days). 

(6) Favorable climate. 

(7) Abundant water supply. 

(8) Favorable feed ingredient cost, 
water transportation. 

(9) Available know-how. 

Now in making the decision to “get 
in or get out,” we might consider 
doing some bdusiness forecasting. A 
look at the history of production and 
the present day trends might give 


you an inkling of what may develop | 


in the future. To give an example, 
let’s look at some trends in processing 
today. 

I see signs of a slight shifting of 
processing plant locations in the fu- 
ture. At the present, we find the 
plants located in the rural areas 


CAFNECTAR 


Sweet Cow Milk Flavor 


... Eases calves into milk re- 
placers and starter feeds after 
colostrum. Gets them from 
bag to bucket to bunk faster. 


% Trademork 
For Complete information Write: 


FLAVOR CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


3037 N, Clark St., Chicago 14, iil. 





the country who have bought more SEEDBURO-STEINLITE 


testers than all other makes combined! 


Trade-up Reason No. 1 


INSTANT ACCURACY lets you check- 
automatic meter reading quickly, 
without grinding or damaging the sample. 


Trade-up Reason No. 2 

NO DIALS to adjust, no buttons to push. 
Just drop the sample into the test cell 
and read the simple scale. 


Trade-up Reason No. 3 

BIG 250 GRAM SAMPLE is more truly 
representative of the moisture content of 
the entire load, 


Trade-up Reason No. 4 
ONE-SCALE READINGS for all mois- 
ture ranges and eye-level thermometer’ 
give you the information at a glance, 


Trade-up Reason No. 5 
RELIABLE RESULTS from the elimi- 
nation of human errors. Large sample 
minimizes the importance of weighing 
errors, 


Accurate Testing makes the difference 


Designed specifically for fast, accurate testing 
of the moisture content of whole grains, the 
Seedburc-Steinlite 500-RC can repay its - 
chase | with savings realized on just three 
carloads of grain. That’s just one of the many 
reasons zou should have the accuracy of the 
500-RC in your operation. 

This is accuracy you can depend upon .. . as 


thousands of users who have made Seedburo- 
Steinlite Moisture Testers the country’s best- 
selling tester have already discovered. Years of 
research and improvement have gone into the 
new 500-RC. A full one-year factury guarantee 
is your assurance that the Seed‘uro-Steinlite 
500-RC is the finest moisture tester value you 


The 500-RC was specifically designed to test not only normal samples but also samples from high 


moisture grain, grains with mixed moisture content 


are difficult to. test accurately. 


Liberal Trade-In Allowance e@ 


Full One Year Factory Guarantee 


, rain-dampened grain, and other samples which 


Free Loaner Service 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY wep. 65-4, 618 Ww. Joctson Bivd, Chicago 6, It 
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SHAPING 
UP FAST! 


A Feed Promotion 
idea you can use 
to increase ton- 
nage, get new 

customers, build 
sales programs 

around, 


A Flock Perform 
ance index to help 
your egg producer 
Customers 
increase profits 
















KENT EWING 


2690 E. Foothill Rd. 
Pasadena, California 











by economic forces) toward larger 
plants and mergers of firms. 

A pooling of farm production re- 
sources is under way in several areas 
in an effort to supply a processor. 

There is a trend toward marketing 
through centralized and coordinated 
marketing programs. 

REJECTIONS—I have referred to 
the poultry not passing inspection as 
rejected poultry. Why our industry 
has used, and permitted the use of 
words like “condemnation” and 
“adulterated” to become a household 
word in connection with poultry is 
hard to understand. We continually 
talk about diseases in poultry when 
so often it is only a condition with 
complete absence of any disease fac- 
tors. It was the last of the ninth 
inning and it was a close play at 
home plate, in a professional base- 
ball game. It was the tying run or the 
end of the game—depending upon the 
call by the umpire. “What is he? 
What is he?,” the catcher demand- 
ed. 

“He ain't nothin’ til I say so,” re- 





USING BASIC HOPPER 
DESIGNS 






for grains e ingredients 
concentrates « finished feeds 


The Lemanco system of prefabricating steel BULK STORAGE BINS 
for inside or outside use is sufficiently flexible that custom planned 
storage can be offered at mass production prices and delivery. 
Modular design permits shipment by truck to all points. 


The solidly welded base and the Lemanco patented corner hold- 
ing the side sheets in tension introduces a new concept in the 
construction of feed storage facilities. Shown are two examples 
of bin clusters with capacities of 20 tons and 94 tons. These 
bin clusters are formed by using four hoppers with common 
wall partition giving four storage compartments. 

Lemanco bins are available for inside or outside storage with 
models available for side draw or corner draw. This construction 
permits joining in a straight line as well as shown. 





When inquiring about these bins be sure to specify if 
pneumatic delivery will be used. 





Patent 
2905283 








HOPPER 
NO. 5554 


HOPPER 
NO. 7575-113 


CAN BUILD 
EXTRA CAPACITY 
FROM 20 TO 94 TONS 


At 40 Pounds Per Cubic Foot 








This corner draw hopper for 
augering “hard-to-handie™ in- 
gredientr has a minimum pitch 
of 60° and two practically 
straight sides. Hoppers can be 
clustered as the 5554, above, 
with discharge into individual 
auger boots or into a common 


HOPPER NO. 5564 *¥9e" boot. 





HOPPER NO. 7679-A 














for use with auger or weigh buggy 
hes a capacity of 5% tons and a 





HOPPGR NO. 7670-6 


making the decision to “get in or get 
out” very easy for many. 

Others have decided to “get in” 
and are rapidly moving to correct the 
causes at their end. We are mobiliz- 
ing every conceivable idea and pro- 
gram to prevent these conditions that 
are costing us 4% of what we pro- 
duce. Several states have put into 
action, teams of research-technical 
men to ride herd on the reported 
critical areas and to trace the prob- 
lem back to its source for correction. 

We realize that variations exist in 
the interpretation of what is whole- 
some and what should or should not 
be passed. I am confident that the In- 
spection Service can eliminate some 
of this in due time. 


HIDDEN PROFITS IN MANAGE- 
MENT—Your conference theme 
points out that you too have become 
conscious of business management 
decision making. 

The poultryman in the Southeast 
has been rudely awakened to the fact 
that he can no longer run his busi- 
ness by the seat of his pants. Today’s 
poultryman is a business man and 
must apply the same decision making 
techniques as the man in the grey 
flannel suit. He is finding hidden 
profits through proper business man- 
agement techniques. In making your 
decision to get out or really get in— 
don’t overlook this. 

Any successful business firm should 
regard that satisfied feeling as a dan- 
ger signal. Regardless of how success- 
ful your balance sheet indicates you 
to be, or how many friends and satis- 
fied customers you now have, there is 
a need for constant effort in manage- 
ment improvement. 

WHAT PRICE SALES—The ca- 
pacity of the poultry industry to ig- 
nore unpleasant facts until the last 
minute always has puzzled me. There 
are times when it puzzles others. I 
refer to the recent Broiler Council 
announcement that consumption is 
down. This shocking information 
should pull us down from cloud nine 
and alert us to the need for keeping 
some romance in our finished product 
before many more industrymen be- 
come has-beens. 

The only person that really runs 
this industry is the consumer, and if 
you continue to ignore her desires, 
the decision will be made for us in 
“getting in or getting out.” 

You have gone through a period of 
concern on how to produce. If you are 
going to “get in” to stay, you must 
become concerned over how to pro- 
duce markets. You need accurate 
knowledge of the market potentials. 
You need business trained men with 
creative abilities, men with ideas. It 
has been said that the world is lousy 
with lousy ideas, but it only takes 
one good idea to make a fortune. 

Production and marketing must be 
tied together to make productive 
progress. Broilers are no longer farm 
produced, they are manufactured. To 
maintain these broiler factories, mar- 
kets must be expanded and new ones 
found. If you are not willing to seek 
and develop new markets, then you 
had best make your decision to “get 
out.” 
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Cee LEACH MANUFAC 
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This man... 


And this man... 


have found the way to reduce disease 
risk in turkey feeding 

They have seen how costly troubles can occur at any time. 
They have learned that diseases seldom attack singly . . . that 
a host of other troubles quickly attack birds weakened by 
disease or stress. Their successful solution to the problem of 


reducing disease risks through protective feeding follows. 














flock without nf-180” 


that’s happened to my turkeys.” 


once they stopped dying. They began to gain again 
so we kept them on a 1-lb. level from then on.” 


“You were satisfied with the results?” 

“We figured it did an excellent job. And since then 
we don’t start a flock without nf-180. It helps with 
blackhead, takes care of enteritis . . . in fact, nf-180 
has taken care of most everything that’s happened 
to turkeys on this farm.” 


“How is your feed conversion?” 

“We have very good feed conversion. I think that 
nf-180 helps the birds do all they are capable of doing. 
If you keep your birds clean inside, they can’t help 
but grow.” 


17? 


worth the money 


Whether nf-180 deserves all the credit, I don’t know. 
But it does a good job.” 


“Have you ever used another drug in 

your starter?” 

“Not since we started using the nf-180. We have been 
well satisfied with it. Maybe we go a little overboard 
... but nf-180 really does a good job.” 


“Do you also use nf-180 for specific diseases?” 
“Yes, we shoot the 2-pound level to turkeys that are 
in a stress period ... sometimes even a 3-pound level 
to straighten them out. And we use 4 pounds of nf-180 
per ton of feed in treating blackhead.” 


“One more question. Do you figure nf-180 is 
worth what it costs?” 

“Yes. nf-180 gets your birds off to a good start and 
keeps them in condition. I feel nf-180 is well worth 
the money.” 


says Harold Kauffman 
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feeding can increase your turkey profits 


intake, improves growth and feed conversion, protects 
birds against stress. It more than pays for itself in 
better livability, improved growth and better feed con- 
version. nf-180 is safe for birds of all ages, including 
valuable breeder flocks. And men who rely on nf-180 
to protect their breeder flocks report that it gives a 
dramatic improvement in hatchability. R. T. Maddox 
of Harrisonburg, Va., for example, says: “I’ve had 
much better hatchability since using nf-180. We 
started out last season with 76% hatchability and our 
overall average was 69% for the season. That compares 
with a 51% average a year earlier when we didn’t use 
nf-180. Last year was my best for hatchability and 


profits since I’ve been in the turkey business!” 


The chart on the next page shows how nf-180 gives 
disease-fighting versatility never equalled by antibi- 
otics or other drugs. It also describes how you can set 
up a simple, effective nf-180 protective feeding program. 


Remember that nf-180 is usually listed on feed tags 
as furazolidone, the scientific name for nf-180. Talk 
with your feed dealer about nf-180 medicated feeds 
for your particular needs. If he can’t help you, send us 
his name and address. Write to Hess & Clark, Ashland, 
Ohio. We'll see that he gets complete details . . . and 
provide you with helpful information, too. 
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nf-180 prevents and controls 


more turkey diseases than any other drug 





Comparison of nf-180 (furazolidone) with other drugs used in turkey feed medication 


*nf-180 YES YES YES 
7%-10 ?-50 P-100 
(furazolidone) T-100 T-200 
Level (grams) 


Becitracin — 
37148 plus 124? 
Level (groms) 


/00k how easy it is to set up an nf-180 
protective feeding program 


Right from hatching, turkeys are threatened by dis- 
eases and stresses. No matter how ideal the manage- 
ment may be, poults are critically sensitive to stresses 
which lower their disease resistance. Protective feeding 
with nf-180 reduces the chance of a serious disease 
outbreak keeps birds healthy, gaining and profit 
able. Here are plans that fit your needs: 


i. STARTING PERIOD use 2-lb. level in all feed 


from start, through brooding and first week on range 


2. GROWING-FINISHING PERIOD check your past 
history and local disease problems. Choose the protective 
feeding program you need 

¢ 2-lb level continuously should be used to protect against 
blackhead, hexamitiasis and other diseases 

¢ 1-lb. level continuously gives wide protection against 
stress and many diseases where blackhead and hexa 
mitiasis are not likely problems 

¢ week-a-month plan for areas where disease is not a seri 
ous problem. Many growers report good luck using a 


2-lb. level of nf-180 stress feed one week a month to 


clean up birds, fight stresses and knock out disease or 
ganisms before they can build up and trigger trouble 


3. BREEDER FLOCKS as soon as birds are selected 
put them on a feed with 2 lbs. nf-180 for 2 weeks. Then 
switch to a feed containing 1 lb. of nf-180 and keep 
breeders on this level through the laying season. In case 
of severe stress or disease outbreak, put birds back on 
the 2-lb. level until the danger has passed 

4. TO TREAT SPECIFIC DISEASES use a feed with 
a 2-4 lb. level of nf-180. Refer to chart above for proper 
level 
Why take chances with drugs that fight only one or 

two diseases? Use nf-180, the one drug . . . the only 

one that offers wide-range effectiveness 
Protect birds—from poults to processor—with nf-180 


HESS & CLARK, Ashiand, Ohio 


Division of Vick Chemical Company 


“nfl80 
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“Wouldn't it have been more practical to give Mr. Eberly an extension 
on his feed bill like he suggested?" 

















lowa State Cattle 
Feeder Event Set 


AMES, IOWA—The annual Cattle 
Feeders’ Day will be held at Iowa 
State University June 24, Dr. Wise 
Burroughs said. 

The program will start at 9 a.m. 
at the beef nutrition research farm 
northwest of Ames. Cattle to be 
shown include lots fed various levels 
of stilbestrol and lots fed high- and 
low-moisture shelled corn. Calves fed 
various antibiotics also will be shown. 

A review of beef cattle research at 
the university for the past year will 
be presented at the Iowa State Uni- 
versity armory beginning at 10:30 
a.m. Animal husbandry staff mem- 
bers will discuss findings on the value 
of Tapazole and Agrozyme in cattle 
fattening rations, the value of tran- 
quilizers in shipment of calves, sub- 
stitution values of corn and pasture 
in cattle feeding and intensive meth- 
ods of producing feeder calves on an 
Iowa farm. 


Feed Gian. Barter 


Exports to Italy Nixed 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that Italy has been added to the list 
of countries to which barter exports 
of feed grains will not be authorized. 

As in the case of other countries 
which have been placed in the “X” 
(no barter) category for an agricul- 
tural commodity, the exclusion is de- 
signed to avoid interference with US. 
export sales for dollars. 

In addition to Italy, the list of 
countries to which barter exports of 
feed grains are not authorized in- 
cludes Belgium, Luxembourg, Swit- 
zerland, the Netherlands, the Federal 
Republic of Germany and the United 
Kingdom. 
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BUILDING NEW MILL 

EAST CHILLIWACK, BRITISH 
COLUMBIA — The East Chilliwack 
Fruit Growers Co-op Assn. is build- 
ing a $75,000 new animal feed mill to 
replace its present plant at Chilli- 
wack. Capacity will be 80-100 tons a 
day. 








Richardson Scale Co. 
Selects District Chief 


CLIFTON, N.J.— Appointment of 
John Kenyon as St. Louis district 
manager has been announced here 
by Richardson we , 
Scale Co. 

Richardson Scale | 
is a firm of engi- | 
neers and manu- § 
facturers of auto- — 
matic weighing } 
and proportioning fi, 
equipment and 
controls. 

Prior to this ap- 
pointment, Mr. 
Kenyon was a 
sales engineer 
working out of Richardson's St. Louis 
office. 

Mr. Kenyon has been with the firm 
for about 13 years. 


GLF. Appoints 


Marketing Director 


ITHACA, N. Y.— Appointment of 
Ronald N. Goddard as director of 
marketing for Cooperative G.L.F. Ex- 
change, Ithaca, was announced by E. 
H. Fallon, G.L.F. general manager. 

Caleb K. Hobbie of Trumansburg, 
formerly manager of the G.L.F. mar- 
keting division, has been named as- 
sistant to Mr. Goddard. 

The post is newly-created, Mr. Fal- 
lon said, and reflects the increasing 
emphasis G.L.F. is placing on its mar- 
keting operations. Last year the co- 
operative marketed more than $20 
million worth of its members’ farm 
products. 

As marketing director, Mr. God- 
dard will coordinate all G.L.F. mar- 
keting functions, including those of 


John Kenyon 





the G.L.F. egg marketing and live- 
stock contracting divisions. G.LF. | 


also markets beans, dog food, grain, 
onions, flour, potatoes, hay and some 
fruits and vegetables. 


= 





NEW FEED COMPANY 
FT. MORGAN, COLO. — Epstein, 
Harris & Co. has filed articles of in- 
corporation to deal in livestock, hay, 
grain and feed of all kinds. Incorpora- 
tors-directors are Harry and Alvin K. 
Epstein, and Morrie Harris. 





HANK WILDER 


539 East 2nd St. 
Ames, lowa 
CEdar 2-4668 
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ov 4 ‘FEED MILL 
J EQUIPMENT 


wt wy Duty Inclined 
Heavy Duty Truck Hoists "98 Feeders 


ECONOMY Alnico 
Permanent Magnetic Mixers 
Separators 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


Nearly a Half Century of Service to the Feed Industry 
1090 Tenth Avenue S. E. Dept. M Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Recirculating 
Collectors 





INTENSIVE, 
CONTINUOUS 
PROGENY TESTING 


Our pedigree mating pens contain some of the finest dual-purpose 
White Rock breeders you’ve seen anywhere. They have been in- 
dividually hand selected from among thousands of proven top- 
performance birds . . . and have passed the most severe culling 
and production standards to be sure their offspring will provide 
you with the very best in meat and egg-type birds. This is one of 
the better than 100 individual pedigree mating pens we maintain 
on our 200-acre Connecticut farm alone. Your Pilch egg-meat 
combination female chicks will come from the progeny of these 


tested and proven performers. 


POULTRY 
BREEDING 
FARMS, INC. 
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New Bulk Facility Is Part of 


- Mill Improvement Program 


Northwest Cooperative Mills, Inc., 
has been carrying out a continuing 
improvement program at its big feed 
plant in St. Paul. This has involved a 
number of changes and additions in 
the way of materials handling and 
storage facilities—all aimed at im- 
proving efficiency and service. 

However, the principal part of this 
improvement program is a new in- 
stallation for storage and loading out 
of bulk finished feed. And this bulk 
shipping station is considered unusual 
for a number of reasons. For exam- 
ple: 

@It is said to be the first plant in 
the Northwest, and possibly in the 
U.S., to use a duplex scale arrange- 
ment for weighing out bulk feeds for 
shipment by either truck or rail. 

@ The facility is capable of shipping 
finished feeds at a rate of 60 tons 
per hour. 

@It is one of the first installations 
in the area to use mechanical convey- 
ing equipment of the half-round-bot- 
tom drag conveyor type to load stor- 
age tanks from both mash and pel- 


| 
| 





let feed mill packing bins or work 
bins. 

This bulk storage and shipping sta- 
tion is largely a push-button opera- 
tion, and it can be operated by one 
man. Total bin capacity is 240 tons 
eight square steel bins with a capac- 
ity of 10 tons each and eight round 
bins with a capacity of 20 tons each. 
Feed can be weighed and loaded into 
either rail cars or trucks, or it can 
be returned from the tanks to a mill 
packing station when desired. 


Equipment 

Equipment in addition to the bins 
includes 9-in. and 14-in. drag convey- 
ors, a high capacity bucket elevator 
and two 5,000-lb. hopper scales with 
electrical read-out system to one add- 
ing machine and printer. The scales 
are located in an enclosed overhead 
position at one of two rows of bulk 
tanks and above the driveway’ for 
loading trucks. Adjacent to the drive- 
way is a scale house which houses 
the control system. 

Before installation of the new fa- 





CONTROLS—Herman Bohne, production manager, is shown by the control 
board and one of the scale dials in the scale control house. There also is an | Over 


electrical read-out system to an adding machine and printer. 
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cility, the plant could readily load 
then it had to be done directly from 


mill. To provide adequate service for 
increasing demand for bulk feed, ex- 
plained production manager Herman 
Bohne, 
plant needed new bulk storage and 
loading facilities which would provide 
both fast and flexible service and still 
fit in with the existing plant. 

A survey made by A. H. Roffers, 
formerly general manager, and Henry 
Schipke, consulting engineer, showed 
that basic requirements would in- 
clude: (a) fast loading (not less than 
55 tons per hour); (b) shipping by 
rail, truck or back to the plant for 
packing; (c) smooth traffic flow with 
ample empty truck parking space off 
the street and no backing up or cross- 
traffic; (d) accurate scale 
| weights; (e) provision for future ex- 




















only rail cars with bulk feed, and | 


the continuous production line in the | 


it was determined that the | 











BULK INSTALLATION—A view of part of the bulk storage and loading 
out station at Northwest Cooperative Mills, St. Paul. Some of the bins are 
on the left. Scales and surge bin are above the truck drive-through. On the 
right is the scale house which houses the push-button control system. 





CONVEYORS—Part of the convey- 
ing equipment between the feed mill 
and the new bulk bins is pictured 
here. The photograph was taken from 
the second floor of the feed mill look- 
ing toward the storage bins. 
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FLEET EFL 


Increase Bolting Capacity and 
Cut Sieve Repair with 
NOR-VELL Demountable-Tray 


SIEVE 
FRAMES 














PACKING—New bagging scales were installed recently to speed operations 
and improve efficiency. In the first photo, Herman Bohne, production manager, 
is shown with a new Bemis Fastr-Weigh packer. In the second photo is a 
packing station which has a new Richardson unit. In the third picture is a 
new Thayer packing scale installed to replace two older scales. 
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pansion of the station, and (f) effi- 
cient service. Along with these re- 
quirements, they had to consider lim- 
ited land area and traffic congestion. 

Contract plans and specifications 
and field supervision for the facili- 
ties were provided by Henry Schipke 
& Associates, consulting engineering 
firm, Minneapolis, and erection was 
by August Cedarstrand Co. Suppliers 
included Howe Scale Co. (automatic 
scales and control panel); Strong- 
Scott Mfg. Co. (drag conveyors and 
bucket elevator); Minneapolis Tank 
& Mfg. Co. (storage bins), and 
Christensen Electric Co. (power and 
control wiring). 
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Now—a practical, economical sieve frame that 
saves you time and money and gives better serv- 
ice. Fits any square stack sieve. Strong construc- 
tion prevents sagging of the frame. There is no 
joint wear or loosening of the back wire. Cloth 


The Northwest Co-op Mills plant is 
located in St. Paul and is a large con- 
tinuous line type mill. The plant 
makes feed for three farm supply 
cooperatives in the area—Farmers 
Union Central Exchange, Central Co- 
operative (Superior, Wis.) and Mid- 
land Cooperative. 

In addition to feed, the firm han- 
dies seed and operates fertilizer 
plants at Winona, Minn., and Green 
Bay, Wis. 

Handling 

The new bulk facility is located 
opposite the feed mill’s pelleting sta- 
tion, across two railroad tracks from 
the mill and adjacent to a seed ware- 
house. Pellets are conveyed to the 
bulk tanks by overhead drag convey- 
or from packing bins in the mill. 
Mash feed can by-pass the packing 
bins and go directly to the bulk tanks 
utilizing the same conveyor. 

When feed is loaded out of the hop- 
per-bottom steel bins (equipped with 
air gates), it is moved by drag con- 
veyors beneath the bins and raised 
with a bucket elevator into either of 
the two scales at the end of the tanks 
opposite from the mill and railroad 
tracks. While one scale is being dis- 
charged, the other is being filled. 


ea eeete NE ee 
feeds at the Northwest Co-op plant. Empty pallets and loaded pallets are 
from this station with forklift trucks. There is an installation 





BINS—In the foreground of this pic- 
ture are part of the scale house and 


the structure for the duplex scale sys- | 


tem for weighing out bulk feed. Ex- 
tending back toward the feed mill in 


the background are eight round bins | 
and eight square bins, with total ca- | 


pacity of 240 tons. 


For truck loading, the feed is dis- 


charged directly from a surge bin be- | 
neath the scales into trucks below. | 
For loading cars, the feed is moved | 


by inclined drag conveyor which ex- 
tends between the tanks and back to 
the track location, where feed is 
spouted into cars. The same conveyor 
system is used to take feed back into 
mill packing bins when desired. 

As noted above, the shipping sta- 
tion is a one-man operation. A manu- 
al operation is necessary to set con- 
veying equipment for shipping by 
truck, rail or back to the mill for 
packing. Once these settings are com- 
pleted, the entire loading operation 
for any of the three delivery points 
can be controlled by push-button. All 





Writ 


change is quick and easy. 


Nor-Vell also specializes in the manufacture of 


all types of sieve frames for all makes of sift- 


ers. 


e for information, 


specifications and prices 
on all Nor-Vell products. 
We will custom build te 
suit your requirements. 
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Reprints Available 


1960 FEEDSTUFFS ANALYSIS 
TABLE 


Prepared and Copyrighted by 


Charles H. Hubbell, 


Feed Consultant, 


Chicago 


Reprints of the Analysis Table and the notes that accompany it 


may be obtained at these prices: 


Single copy 
3 to 5 copies 


20c 
10c each 
5¢ each 


(Colleges and experiment stations will be furnished a reasonable number 


of reprints for their own use free of charge on request.) 


FEEDSTUFFS 
Reader Service Department 


P.O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


copylies) of the 1960 Feedstuffs 


Analysis Table, for which payment is enclosed. 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 
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PURE CRUSHED 


Tawul SCREENED 
OYSTER SWELL 


ool 


PILOT BRAND 
OYSTER SHELL 


Gives Feed Dealers Everywhere 
A FULL MEASURE OF PROFIT 


FOR POULTRY 
OTSTER Satl| PROBECTS CORP 
som | ame 








PILOT BRAND is in demand the year ‘round. 
There are no slack seasons. Best of all, you 
always make a good profit. Here are impor- 
tant reasons why: 


PILOT BRAND is an ideal eggshell material. 


PILOT BRAND helps poultry raisers get top 
production of stronger-shelled eggs. 


PILOT BRAND is uniformly pure calcium 
carbonate, kiln-dried 


PILOT BRAND costs less per usable pound. 


Powerful national advertising in leading farm 
and poultry publications and on 70 radio 
stations does a good job of pre-selling for 
you, and assures you repeat business. 





Remember, there is no adequate substitute 
for PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell, it's a sure- 
fire volume and profit builder. 


Oyster Shell Products Company 
Mobile, Alabama 
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EARL REEVES 


1133 Manheim Pike 
Lancaster, Penn. 
EXpress 7-8164 


























equipment can be started or stopped 
at the loading point. 

The gates for the bottoms of the 
storage bins are fitted with pneu- 
matic cylinders and are remotely op- 
erated at the control console in the 
scale house. To complete the loading 
operation, the operator returns to the 
scale house and manually runs out 
the small amount of feed in the sys- 
tem and makes the “final” print 
showing accumulative total weight 
delivered. 

In weighing, the full weight and 
empty weight of each scale draft are 
printed on a double tape by an add- 
ing machine. The electric adding ma- 
chine automatically adds the “full” 
weight on the scale and subtracts 
the “zero” or “tare” weight of the 
scale, thus providing a composite rec- 
ord of all weighments and an accu- 
rate shipping weight for all feed load- 
ed into truck or rail car. A duplicate 
scale ticket is provided for the buy- 
er. 
The new system can load a railroad 
car in less than a half hour and a 
12-ton truck in less than 15 minutes 
of total elapsed time. 

The installation, said Mr. Bohne, 
is expected to facilitate bulk shipping 
greatly as the demand for bulk feed 
increases. 


Other Improvements 


In addition to the new bulk instal- 
lation, the plant improvement pro- 
gram the past couple of years has in- 
cluded a number of other features. 

For one thing, additional ware- 
house space for bagged feed was add- 
ed. The added concrete warehouse is 
80 by 185 ft. Bags conveyed from the 
packing lines are placed on wood pal- 
lets and handled by forklift truck. 

In palletizing, an elevated turnta- 
ble with a loading jig on each side 
is used. Feed coming into the ware- 
house by belt conveyor is placed on 
a pallet on one side of the turntable. 
At the same time, lift trucks can put 
empty pallets in the jig on the other 
side. When a pallet load is ready, the 
loading man turns the table, a truck 
operator picks up the loaded pallet, 
and bags are put onto an empty pal- 
let on the opposite side of the table. 
There is an installation like this for 
each of two belt conveyors leading 
to the warehouse. 

New bagging scales also were in- 
stalled recently to speed operations 
and effect labor savings. For mash 
feed, a new automatic Thayer packing 
scale was installed to replace two old- 


| er and slower scales and improve ac- 





is often imitated...but never equaled 


Throughout the years 
...and this is our 75th... 


@ has been known for 
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in bag making * 


%* (Leaving the copyists ever farther behind!) 








curacy. This scale is operated usually 
at a rate of 10 100-lb. bags per min- 
ute. 

For pelleted feeds, an automatic 
Bemis Fastr-Weigh packer was in- 
stalled. This installation has a St. 


Regis bag settler-conveyor. Also, 
there is a new Richardson automatic 
bagging scale. 


Another change was the elimina- 
tion of the need for elevating hot 
pellets. Two California coolers were 
moved from an upper floor location 
and placed under two California pel- 
let mills located on the second floor. 

A batch mixer is used for mixing 
mineral feeds and milk replacers. 
Formerly it was necessary to sack 
these feeds directly from the mixer. 
To improve this operation, the mixer 
was moved, and a Superior Fluidizer 
was installed so that the mixes can 
be pneumatically conveyed from the 
mixer up to bins on an_upper floor. 
These products can then be bagged 
from these bins more conveniently. 

Engineering on these _ various 
changes, as well as the bulk station, 
was provided by the Schipke firm. 

Through the continuing improve- 
ments, said general manager W. E. 
Jones, the plant continues to improve 
its efficiency, lowering costs and im- 
proving service. 


1959 Deliiense F eed 
Tonnage Totals Told 


DOVER, DEL.—A total of 
402,440.5 tons of commercial feed was 
sold in Delaware in 1959, according 
to figures compiled from manufac- 
turers’ tonnage reports by the State 
Board of Agriculture. 

Poultry feeds comprised the lion’s 
share of the tonnage with medicated 
poultry feed reaching 245,891.38 and 
non-medicated hitting 40,989.5 tons. 
Corn products were next with a ton- 
nage of 28,602.34. 

A total of 72,673.7 toms was tax 
exempt and tax was paid on 329,766.8 
tons. 























Kind 
Alfalfa Products ........scseeeees 7,933.60 
I to cones vemenes Mteeseees 536.50 
BS. FEOE 2c cvccicecescvcccesuces it.t 
Brewers Products ......-..eeee0. 1,296.50 
SA ME: ttn oe adhe sValerepbes 76. 
Ce CUEEED wccccevctecedscoes 28,602.34 
Cottonseed Meal .........c.se00% 140.26 
a DD swe cacntevesspecanes 12,616.66 
Distillers Products ............-. 1,659.30 
PA COMED Gus scesnedéccocaess 15,745.60 
tt tn 20 .eenceehas%aen Stent 5.34 
Hog and Pig Feed ....... 2.0055. 3,212.95 
ET nccbosénaspanseeseen 200.14 
Linseed Oil Meal ............04.. 101.00 
Meat Products .........0ccceenns 9,196.05 
aera 535.70 
DE UE cccsdusegenesoosaus 3,695.63 
Miscellaneous ............ 4,831.19 
SEN kuidtincinaGine steadteeowsite 147.00 
Peanut Feed . 19.50 
Pe ED nbd scsdounccadceesedas 2,792.19 
lg ar 103.66 
Poultry Feed—Medicated ........ 245,891.38 
Poultry Feed—Non-medicated . 40,989.50 
Dene Pend ¢ccepes cocccecs 209. 
Soybean Ojl Meal ....... 15,498.00 
Wheat Products .............445- 6,385.92 
See DUD duet dkdsske + ccncmic 402,440.50 
Number tons tax exempt ......... 72,673.70 
Number tons tax paid on ........ 329,766.80 
Dees Gar WEP becacsesencdiaais 402,440.50 
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There’s no 
easy way 
to prevent 
blackhead... 


- but there is 
a best way! 


Of all antiblackhead drugs on the market today, only HepZIDE 
gives you the assurance of efficacy, safety and palatability. Readily 
consumed by young, growing and mature birds, it affords protec- 
tion from brooding to marketing—without interfering with growth, 
sexual development, egg production, fertility or hatchability. 

No, there’s no easy way to prevent blackhead. But with good 
management and good feeds containing HepZipe, you'll find there 
is a best way. 

e For continuing protection against blackhead, feeds medicated 
with HepZipe furnish the safest and most effective program. 


e For blackhead complicated by coccidiosis, use the versatile tur- 
key coccidiostat—S.Q.® —followed by feeds fortified with HepZipe. 
e For continuing high standards of flock health the importance of 
practicing good management cannot be over-emphasized. 


Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


HepZide 4:2 


with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 
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CTRAOCEMARKS OF MERCK @CO..INC.. FOR SULFAQUINOXALINE AND NITHIAZIDE RESPECTIVELY. 











The Effect of Floor Temperatures 
On the Growth of Market Hogs 


gon’ Sons Ucivessity: Quarterly bulletie, 

gan Un % e 

Vol. 42, No. 3, February 1960, pp. 541-547. 
ABSTRACT 

Five experiments were conducted 
through three summers and two win- 
ters starting with the summer of 
1957 with floors heated in winter 
and cooled in summer by means of 





copper tubing imbedded in concrete. 
The water in the tubes was circu- 
lated, and heated by an electric heat- 
ing coil submerged in a can type 
milk cooler. In the summer the wa- 
ter was cooled by a drop-in type of 
refrigeration unit. For each experi- 
ment pigs 6 to 8 weeks old were used 
in different floor treatments as listed 
in Table 1, using two lots per treat- 
ment of five pigs each. 





Statistical analysis of the results 
showed that under the conditions of 
these experiments, providing either 
cooled floors in summer or heated 
floors in winter did not influence the 
performance of swine from weaning 
to market. 

The pigs were maintained in a pole 
type building, without insulation, 
with 1” wood siding and a steel roof. 
Drafts at the floor level were elimi- 





Your quarter 


40 hours more AOM* 
tallow stability with 


KOPPERS 


For every 25¢ you invest in stabilizing tallow, 


Koppers BHT Food-Grade Crystals wi 


give you an additional 40 hours of AOM stability per ton 


of fat, or over 234rds as much as any 

other antioxidant product available tod 
While you formerly were required to 

much more costly BHA and citric acid 


of stability, the new Food and Drug Administration listing 
permits renderers to add up to .02% Koppers BHT, or 


buys 


BHT 


ay! 
supplement BHT with 
for high rates 


one pound of BHT per 5,000 pounds of tallow, without 
supplementing antioxidants. This stronger concentration of 
inexpensive BHT provides 40 to 60 hours AOM 
added stability to the tallow composition. 

You can easily prepare your own master solution by simply 
dissolving one pound of Koppers BHT Food-Grade 
Crystals in a half-gallon of warm tallow. You will also discover 
the remarkable economy of using Koppers BHT for 


stabilizing large quantities of tallow—a 


bout 14% gallons 


of the master solution will give the minimum 
required stability for a 30,000 pound tank truck, at a cost 


of no more than $2.00. 
For more information on how econ 


omical Koppers BHT 


can serve you, write for our illustrated booklet. 
Address your inquiry to: Koppers Company, Inc., Tar 


Products Division, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
In Canada: Dominion Anilines and Ch 
*Active Oxygen Method 


emicals Ltd. 
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nated by using %” exterior plywood 
to form pen partitions. A polyethy- 
lene ceiling was used during part of 
the experiments to decrease the ra- 
diation from the metal roof to the 
floor. 


COMMENTS 

It is somewhat surprising to ob- 
serve that even under Michigan con- 
ditions the pigs were not stressed 
enough during the winter period to 
affect performance in unheated pens 
in an uninsulated building. Apparent- 
ly housing in a draft-free pen was 
adequate to provide a satisfactory en- 
vironment. Purdue (1959) has also in- 
dicated that weaned pigs can with- 
stand rather cold temperatures 
(40°F) if housed in draft-free pens 
and allowed to become acclimated to 
it. 

Preliminary experiments at Iowa 
have shown that there is little differ- 
ence between hogs kept on cooled 
floors and those without cooled floors 
in rate of gain and feed conversion. 
Earlier reports (1952-53) by English 
workers showed that electrically 
warmed floors for fattening pigs did 
not improve feed efficiency or daily 
gain. 

Quite a bit of work has been done 
on the effect of cooling hogs and ad- 
justing their environment by experi- 
ment stations during the past 10-12 
years. There seems to be a little ques- 
tion that providing some sort of 
shade or cooling for sows is good eco- 
nomic practice. Heitman and asso- 
ciates early showed that increasing 
the ambient temperature of pregnant 
sows increased respiration rate, body 
temperature, and reduced feed and 
water consumption. Oklahoma work- 
ers (1957) showed that the size of fall 
litters could be increased by protect- 
ing the sows and gilts by giving them 
access to a mist sprayer under open 
shade. Such sows and gilts averaged 
10.06 live pigs farrowed per litter 
compared to 7.71 pigs average for 
non-sprinkled ones. During the expe- 
rimental period the maximum tem- 
perature was above 90° Fahrenheit 
on 77 days. 

Field trials by Kansas workers and 
practical experience at Conner- 
Praire Farms, Ind., have shown good 
results by using a central air-condi- 
tioning unit and piping cold air in 
a duct to the pen floor so the sow 
can breathe cooler air. Purdue (1957- 
59) has reported that cooling both 
sows and boars with mist type sprays 
improves litter size. Their results 
were: 



























































Boars Sows Litter Size 
Uncooled Uncooled 7.80 
Cooled Uncooled 8.86 
Uncooled Cooled 8.50 
Cooled Cooled 9.55 


Practically all of the trials with 
fattening pigs show a response by 
providing some sort of shade, wallow 
or cooling for fattening market hogs 
also. For example, California workers 
in a report (1958) covering 24 expe- 
riments involving 94 hogs and 367 
hog-periods showed that it was pos- 
sible to develop values for average 
daily gain for specific conditions of 
air temperature and bodyweight. The 
constant air temperature at which 
daily gain was at a maximum varied 
from 61°F. for 350-Ib. hogs, to 73.5°F. 
for 100-Ib. pigs under their conditions. 

These same investigators have 
shown that under practical hog rais- 
ing conditions, cooling growing and 
finishing pigs by some means when 
temperature ranged from 58°F. to 
94°F. was profitable, but the method 


PIGNECTAR 


Sow Milk Flavor 


. .. puts nursing palatability 
in pig pre-starter and starter 


feeds. Lets you dry nurse 
pigs off sow. 
* Trademork 

For Complete Information Write: 
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...your hard-working 
partners in building 
bulk and grind-mix 


OMReGRS 


Friendly, personal sales help is a vital part of Ful-O-Pep’s program 

to help you build bigger bulk and grind-mix business. Ful-O-Pep Sales 
Representatives are trained in modern feeding problems. They know how 
to ‘‘talk turkey’’ to today’s specialized feeders and show them how to 
save money ...and make money... with bulk feeds, 

or local grinding and mixing. 








Ful-O-Pep maintains a staff of experienced engineers to help you plan 
your bulk and grind-mix layout... with top efficiency, and at minimum 
cost! Ful-O-Pep helps you arrange financing, too. Ful-O-Pep gives you 
the benefit of a nationally-recognized brand name... known everywhere 
as a top-quality, result-getting feed. 


Ful-O-Pep is geared for the new era of feed handling and selling. It has 
led the way in pushing bulk and local grinding-mixing. Ful-O-Pep's 
dependable, research - built line of concentrates is the fastest-growing end of 
its business. Put Ful-O-Pep experience and know-how to work for you! 


GO AND GROW WITH FUL-O-PEP! Team up with Ful-O-Pep now for 
profitable bulk and grind-mix business ahead. There's a payoff in 
Ful-O-Pep leadership for you... see your local Ful-O-Pep Representative, 
or write J. C. Huckabee, Feed Sales Manager, The Quaker Oats Company, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois. 


FULQPEP | 


LARARALALLLERLRLERELERELERELEREELESE 
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Micro-Pen 


greatly improves dispersion 
of penicillin in your feeds 
... With a minimum loss of activity 


Micro—Pen (special coated procaine penicillin G, 
Lilly) has been developed especially for the 
feed industry to solve two micro—ingredient mix- 


ing problems: poor stability and uneven disper- 








Sion. Each Micro—Pen crystal is approximately | 
| feed efficiency was best in the group 


one-fourth the size of most other feed—grade 
penicillin crystals. And each minute 
crystal of Micro—Pen is specially coated 


to maintain stability and potency. Micro—Pen 





means more penicillin particles to disperse and 
more stable particles retained in the feed. 


The end result: a feed that more consistently 





delivers the proper amount of growth-giving, 





health-—protecting penicillin to the animal. 





Simple comparison shows how Micro—Pen is 
dispersed. ...0rdinary feed-grade peni- 
cillin (average size, 300 microns ) 
effect. The dis— 


small and covers 


gives a rifle-like 
persion pattern is 
only a fragment of the target or ton of feed. 
Micro—Pen 
gives a 

dispersion 


and blankets 


pattern is widespread 





the target or ton of feed. 


Micro-Pen provides more particles 
per unit of feed* 
APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF PENICILLIN PARTICLES /GRAM OR POUND IN A SUPPLEMENTATION LEVEL OF 4 GRAMS / TON 


AVERAGE SIZE 


























(In Microns) _PARTICLES/GRAM PARTICLES /POUND 
je ee 42,000 
50 i 5,160 
75 3 1,320 
Preeey: = =—- PT L 546 
150 TR 0.6 258 
tn : 0.1 42 
300 0.05 24 





*Please note that Micro-Pen contains 55 times more particles 
per unit of feed thon the penicillin which measures 300 microns. 


IANGO 


For more research information, write 
Elanco Products Company, 

a Division of 

Eli Lilly and Company, 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 













TABLE 1 








a Summer 1957 
June 13-Sept. 5 


Winter 1957-1958 
Nov. 26-March 4 


Winter 1958-1959 


Summer 1958 
April 29-Aug. 7 Nov. 20-Feb. 24 





65° F. dropped to 
60°F. Aug. 12 
75°F. dropped to 
70°F. Aug. 12 
control lots—no 
temperature regulation 
Summer 1959 
April 3 to July 24 
80° dropped to 
75°F. May | 
70°F. dropped to 
65°F. May | 


Lots | and 2 
Lots 3 and 4 


Lots 5 and 6 


Lots | and 2 


Lots 3 and 4 


75°F. 
65°F. 


control 


70°F. dropped to 80°F. 
65°F. July | 
80°F. dropped to 
75°F. July | 


control 


70°F. 


control 
(Note—Heat failed 
during last 28 days 
of experiment—7 
days of controlled 
heat—28 days 
without heat 





of cooling did not seem to make very 
much difference. The cooling methods 
used included wallows in the sun and 
shade; wallows combined with in- 
creased air motion from a fan; part- 
time access to a small air-conditioned 
house, and confinement to a pen out- 
side a large hog-barn. A control pen 
wasn’t cooled at all. All cooled ani- 
mals gained weight more rapidly over 
the 70-day test. They averaged 1.43 
to 1.51 lb. gain per day, compared 
with 1.30 Ib. gain for the controls. 
It should also be pointed out that al- 
though there were no significant dif- 
ferences in daily gains by the hogs 
cooled by the various methods, the 


which had access to the air-condi- 
tioned house, and poorest in the con- 
trols. 

Similar results have been secured 
by many other workers, including 
those at Mississippi, Purdue, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Florida and Georgia. From 
these experiments it becomes quite 
obvious that if the summer is mild 
and rainy little or no response will 
be secured. Examples of this are seen 
in experiments from Kentucky, Pur- 
due and Florida. On the other hand, 
when summer temperatures on the 
average exceed much over 80°F., re- 
sults will be secured by some method 
of cooling hogs. Generally, the gain 
response will run about 0.2 Ib. per 
day. Aluminum-roofed buildings are 
definitely cooler than  steel-roofed 
ones and will give better results. Un- 
der California conditions, straw 
shades were one of the best materials 
tested. 

The experiments also show clearly 
that swine will gain in weight about 
as fast and efficiently under naturally 
varying temperatures as at constant 
temperatures. An extremely hot day 
will not set hogs back much if fol- 
lowed by a cool night or day; how- 
ever, if persistent temperatures over 
80°F. are encountered for much over 





24 hours, gains and feed efficiency 
will fall off if some means of cooling 
is not provided since hogs cannot 
sweat. 

Although the current Michigan 
work does not tend to support it, 
there is some feeling among hog men 
that when environmental tempera- 
tures fall much below 45°-55°F. dur- 
ing the growing-finishing period, gains 
and feed efficiency will fall off. Thus, 
they maintain that it will pay to in- 
sulate and heat buildings for hogs if 
average daily temperatures during 
the winter months fall much below 
this. lowa workers point out, for ex- 
ample, that the average daily Janu- 
ary monthly temperature in Iowa is 
near 30°F. and that probably some 
insulation is warranted. We need 
more research on the problem of in- 
sulated vs. uninsulated buildings for 
growing-finishing hogs with the ex- 
pansion of year-around farrowing on 
many midwestern farms. 


_ 
——_ 





Joins Grain Firm 

STOCKTON, CAL.—Val Olson, a 
well-known grain merchandiser in 
northern California, has joined the 
newly-organized F. B. Young Grain 
Co., Stockton. 

Mr. Olson has been in the grain 
business for the past 17 years and 
was associated with the Phil O’Connell 
Grain Co. for the past eight years. In 
addition to his grain trading activi- 
ties, Mr. Olson is a sheep and cattle 
rancher in the Clements area. 


ee 
~ 





ROGER B. CLARK DIES 

CHICAGO—Roger B. Clark, 57, for- 
mer sales manager of the Perk Dog 
Food Co., Chicago, died recently in 
Tucson, Ariz. Mr. Clark moved to 
Tucson from Evanston, IIL, two years 
ago. He is survived by his wife, three 
sons and a daughter. 
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Watch feeding costs go down with this 
richer dry molasses 


»Ehatete: 


DIS a4 
-y-vo hbate gl @robal= 


MOLASSES 


lmedefotblett 


BLACKSTRAP 
MOLASSES! 


offers more profitable production 


Now—add the richest dry molasses to your feed! NATICO, 

the all sugar-cane molasses product. NATICO adds attractive FOR BEEF AND 
new color and fragrance to feed, even makes dry home-grown DAIRY CATTLE, 
grains and roughages tastier to livestock. Try it and watch §WINE, POULTRY 
feeding costs go down while feeding efficiency goes up. Remem- 

ber—something wonderful happens when you add NATICO! 


Pr 


Me ti THE NORTH AMERICAN TRADING & IMPORT COMPANY 
re t ' e ©) 1429 WALNUT STREET . PHILADELPHIA 2, PA 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT—The North American Trading and Import Co., 101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. Tel.: PRospect 6-0858 
SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA., AND GRETNA, LA. 
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Fish Meal Imports 
Prompt Appeal for 
International Talks 


WASHINGTON—An important in- 
gredient industry is having some se- 
rious headaches—and three organiza- 
tions representing the U.S. fish meal 
industry have jointly appealed to the 
Secretary of State as a “doctor” to 
help them find a cure. 

They want the State Department 
to arrange government - to - govern- 
ment talks with major fish meal pro- 
ducing countries as an attempt to 
“solve some of our mutual problems, 
such as production, distribution and 
market conservation.” 

Behind this illness and the appeal 
is the swift drop domestic fish meal 
prices have suffered since the latter 
part of 1959 fishing season. These low 
prices have forced some fish meal 
processors in this country to close 
down indefinitely and others to cur- 
tail production drastically. 

U.S. fish meal interests place most 
of the blame for the trouble on a 
“tremendous” increase in foreign pro- 
duction and expanded fish meal im- 
ports. 

“The sudden influx of large imports 
and the continuing availability of 
these foreign supplies turned the in- 
dustry into chaos in a matter of 
three to four months,” they say. 





Three Petitioners 
The formal application to Christian 
A. Herter, Secretary 


calling the conference with certain 





of State, for | 


fish meal and fish solubles producing | 


countries came from the 
products division of the National 
Fisheries Institute, the only fishery 
organization representing all seg- 
ments of the fishing industry in the 
U.S.; the Virginia Fishermen’s Assn., 
a national group of menhaden fish 
processors formed originally by mem- 
bers operating only in the Chesa- 


industrial | 


peake Bay area but now represent- | 


ing more than 95% of all of the men- 


haden processors in the U.S., and the | 


Menhaden Advisory Council for the 
Gulf of Mexico, which numbers 
among its membership menhaden 
processors not members of the Vir- 
ginia Fishermen's Assn. 
A spokesman for the 
products division of the 


industrial 
National 


Fisheries Institute said “virtually all | 
menhaden producers are represented” | 


in the appeal to the Secretary of 
State. 

The nations whose representatives 
would be called together if the plan 
were carried out probably would in- 
clude the U.S., Peru, Japan, Canada, 
South Africa, Denmark, Iceland, Nor- 
way, Angola and Chile. 

Said the industry representative: 
“The menhaden industry has been 
recognized as one of the more healthy 
fishing industries in the U.S. and un- 
til recently has never felt the need 
for government aid. 

“Prices during the 1958 season 
were reasonably satisfactory with fish 
oil producing approximately 6%¢ Ib., 
fish meal $140 ton and solubles $90 
ton. At the beginning of the 1959 
fishing season the prospects were 
bright and a fairly good season was 
anticipated. The oil remained at ap- 





IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 





COLUMBIA 
SOFT PHOSPHATE 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Low cost 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
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proximately 6%4¢ Ib. through the sea- - 


son. However, during the latter part 
of the 1959 fishing season, which ex- 
tends from approximately June 1 to 
Oct. 15, the price of fish meal began 
to drop very rapidly so that today 
it is selling for less than $100 ‘ton, 
or a drop in excess of $50.” 

He said solubles had fallen in price 
to a current value of less than $40 
ton, or a drop of about $50. In the 
menhaden business, he said, fish meal 
and solubles represent about 65-75% 
of total sales, depending upon the 
yield of oil, which depends upon the 
age and condition of the fish. The 
drop in price, therefore, amounted to 
more than 30% for meal and approx- 
imately 55% for solubles, the indus- 
try spokesman explained. 


The Cause 
“What is the cause of this trou- 
ble?” he queried. “The immediate 
cause would be the tremendous in- 
crease in foreign production, togeth- 
er with the large iniports into this 
country and the availability of large 

















foreign supplies which still are press- 
ing upon our U.S. markets.” 

Example: Peru in 1955 produced 
22,000 tons of fish meal; in 1956, 
37,000 tons; in 1957, 78,000 tons; in 
1958, 139,000 tons, and in 1959, 300,- 
000 tons. 

The institute representative said 
it is estimated by producers who have 
visited Peru that the country’s 1960 
production “can well be over 400,000 
tons.” And he added, “It can be seen, 
therefore, that in a period of six 
years Peruvian production has in- 
creased about fifteenfold.” 

U.S. production of fish meal dur- 
ing the same years, according to this 
source, was: 295,000 tons in 1956; 
264,000 tons in 1957; 248,000 tons in 
1958 and 295,000 tons in 1959. 


“The two countries—Peru and the 
U.S.—do not, of course, represent 
the entire production of fish meal,” 
he noted. Canada is a substantial pro- 
ducer and has heretofore exported a 
large amount of fish meal into the 
US., he said. Japan,. Norway, South 





Africa, the United Kingdom, Ger- 
many and Angola are other major 
producers. 

Importation of fish solubles jumped 
in volume in 1957, again in 1958 and 
also in 1959, said the institute offi- 
cial. Current annual imports are 
about nine times what they were five 
years ago, he related. Denmark is the 
principal exporter of fish solubles to 
this country. In addition, Canada and 
South Africa export sizeable amounts 
to the US. 

Present world production of fish 
meal and solubles is currently esti- 
mated at about 1,250,000 tons annu- 
ally. The fishing industry groups ask- 
ing for the talks with the govern- 
ments of fish meal producing coun- 
tries believe the U.S. can absorb at 
the present time about 400,000 tons, 
or about one third of the available 
production. Western Europe is the 
next largest user and could also ab- 
sorb approximately one third of the 
available production. This, they say, 
would leave the remaining one third 
to be distributed to the rest of the 
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Right... Build It BS&B! 
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world, particularly to under-devel- 
oped nations. 

Returning to his earlier statement 
that the menhaden industry in the 
U.S. was in a healthy condition un- 
til imports started pouring in last 
year, the National Fisheries Insti- 
tute spokesman noted that 95% of 
the 1958 production of meal normally 
would have been disposed of by 
March 1, but as of March 10 “in ex- 
cess of 40% of last year’s produc- 
tion was still on hand and almost 
no sales were reported.” A large por- 
tion of this production, he said, is in 
public warehouses where the proc- 
essing companies are paying storage, 
interest on borrowed money, insur- 
ance and other incidental expenses. 

What are the prospects for the 
1960 fishing season? 

“Normally, by March 1 producers of 
menhaden fish meal and solubles have 
sold or have made contracts to sell 
at least 75% of the estimated pro- 
duction for the coming season,” said 
the information source. “But to the 
best of our knowledge, not one sale 





has been made or one contract en- 
tered into between the producers of 
menhaden fish meal and solubles and 
consumers covering the production 
for the next season. 

“If meal and solubles continue to 
sell at approximately the same lev- 
els as they are now bringing, it is 
estimated that the selling prices will 
be from $20@30 ton below production 
cost. No further clarification is need- 
ed to show that the fish meal com- 
panies have the alternative of losing 
a large amount of money or closing 
down indefinitely.” 

The three organizations seeking 
help from the State Department say 
their membership believes govern- 
ment-to-government discussions may 
open the door to developing markets 
in underdeveloped countries for need- 
ed animal proteins which are in short 
supply in many areas of the world. 

It is believed, also, that the talks 
could involve discussions of means of 
disseminating technical information 
among producing countries, especial- 
ly to advance the use of fish meal as 





human food instead of restricting it 
to poultry and animal consumption. 

And, the talks, say representatives 
of the fishery organization, could lead 
to solutions which would “make it 
unnecessary for countries which are 
producing large quantities of meal 
such as the U.S. from being forced 
to establish trade barriers in order 
to protect their domestic industry.” 

Said the spokesman for the peti- 
tioners: “It is our considered judg- 
ment that the present world produc- 
tion of fish meal and solubles can be 
consumed if proper means of distri- 
bution are followed, but at the same 
time it is not our purpose nor do we 
wish to affect the economy of other 
nations. 

“On the contrary, we wish to work 
with them in setting up a program 
of mutual cooperation. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that our sit- 
uation is so acute that we cannot 
stand aside and watch our industry 
being destroyed without taking cor- 
rective steps.” 

To illustrate the importance of the 





Henrietta Grain & Storage Company Uses 
Diversified Types Of BS«B Equipment For 
1,485,000 Bu. Country Point Warehouse 


This “King Sized” country point grain storage facility 
located at Henrietta, Mo., is the result of a continuing 
growth and expansion program that began three years 
ago with the erection of 14 BS&B 4400 Bu. Grain Bins 
—each equipped with In-Storage Drying—to handle 
the owner’s own grain production. 


Four of these bins are additionally equipped with 
135,000 b.t.u. supplemental heat units and humidi- 
stats. These are used for maintaining wet grain in 
condition when incoming volume is greater than the 
capacity of the elevator dryer. They are also used for 
drying certified seed wheat. Also included in the orig- 
inal installation were two 1000 Bu. Bulk Feed Tanks 
which served as “wet” grain holding bins. 


Later, three BS&B Metal Buildings were added for 
flat storage of CCC grain. Each building provided an 
extra 205,000 bushels of storage capacity. 


In 1959, still further expansion was needed. This 
was the year that BS&B King Size Grain Bins and 
Corrugated Tanks were establishing a new concept 
for grain storage and handling throughout the indus- 
try. This time, 20 BS&B 36,000 Bu. King Size Corru- 
gated Tanks and six BS&B 9,000 Bu. King Size Grain 
Bins were added to provide an extra 805,000 bushels 
of storage capacity. All tanks are equipped with aera- 
tion, and can be individually loaded or unloaded. 


Today, this 1,485,000 Bu. installation serves a three- 
fold purpose: 


Gi. It serves as a country point elevator to handle local stor- 
age requirements. 


b. '!t provides facilities for terminal storage of CCC take-over. 


C, |t provides drying and storage service for farmers in the 
area served, and for owner's own private grain production. 


The installation is flexible enough to allow for the 
storage, handling and segregation of various types and 
grades of grain, as evidenced by the current storage at 
Henrietta Grain & Storage Company. 


With different types of grain storage equipment 
being operated side-by-side, it is an easy matter to 
make accurate comparisons of operating costs and ad- 
vantages of one type of equipment over another. For 
example, the BS&B King Size Tanks cut both loading- 
in and loading-out time by a full 50% as compared 
with flat storage. In addition, the tanks provide more 
flexibility and diversity of grain storage and handling, 
and occupy less ground space than flat-type storage. 


Whatever your type of operation ... warehousing 
... grain bank... grain buying station ... feed dealer 
... BS&B Expansion Planning Service can save you 
time. BS&B installations are pre-planned to match the 
flexible growth requirements of your particular busi- 
ness—you build what you need, as you need it! No 
wasted time or money. Gives you the best possible 
utilization of buildings, land and facilities. Write to- 
day for your free copy of “BS&B Guide For The Ex- 
panding Elevator.” This exclusive planning guide can 
help you select the storage facilities that are econom- 
ically in line with your needs for today, and the future. 


AT-THE-ELEVATOR 





Brack, Sivaucs & BRYSON, INC. 
Grain Storage Division, Dept. 9-AK4A 


7500 East 12th Street 


Kansas City 26, Missouri BEnton 1-7200 


Member, American Dehydrators Association « Associate 
Member, Grain And Feed Dealers National Association 
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“Keep your foot off the scale! I've teld you 
there's no need to cheat to make profit 
weights." 


CARTOON PROMOTION — This is 
one of the cartoons distributed by 
Ohas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., as a part ot 
its Life Cycle Managament program 
These cartoons are a supplemental 
part of Pfizer's program of alerting 
farmers to the need for paying great- 
er attention to managing and feeding 


hogs for maximum income. 





fish meal and solubles industry to the 
US., the industry representative said 
states producing menhaden extend 
from Maine to Texas. 

“The menhaden is this nation’s 
largest fishery. It represents approx- 
imately 45% of the total fish landed 
by volume in the U.S. over the past 
10 years. Every state on the West 
Coast, including Alaska and Hawaii, 
also has fish meal and fish solubles 
production even though they may 
utilize species of fish other than men- 
haden,” he reported. 

There are approximately 40 proc- 
essing plants in the U.S. operating on 
the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts. They 
are valued at from $25 million to $30 
million. In addition, as reported. by 
the industry officials, some 2,275 
large and approximately 650 auxili- 
ary fishing vessels have a value of 
near $35 million, plus about $5 mil- 
lion in extra equipment, making a 
total investment in plants, boats and 
equipment of some $70 million. 

Annual earnings of the 4,100 
shore workers and 4,800 fisher- 
men employed on vessels in the 
menhaden industry amount to more 
than $25 million. Supplies, including 
nets, fuel, shipbuilding and ship re- 
pairs, amount to near $25 million. 

“These allied industries support an 
untold number of employees,” the 
spokesman stated. “Altogether we 
are speaking of an industry that has 
an annual output of from $50 million 
to $60 million.” 


Poultry Festival Set 


DECATUR, ARK.—The Northwest 
Arkansas District Poultry Festival 
will be held here May 28. 

The festival, held in connection 
with the annual Decatur homecom- 
ing, is one of four district celebra- 
tions being held prior to the state- 
wide festival slated for June 24 and 
25. The festivals are held to publi- 
cize the state’s $100 million poultry 
industry. 

Eee 
ALFALFA IN CALIFORNIA 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Califor- 
nia farmers now grow alfalfa hay 
on 1.1 million acres of land and the 
annual value of the crop is $128 mil- 
lion, according to the California Farm 
Bureau Federation's field crops de- 

partment. 
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FLASH To MANUFACTURERS 
AND USERS OF FEED EQUIPMENT 


SAVE MONEY! Protect feed machinery 
from “HARDWARE” damage and 
downtime at lowest cost with 

STEARNS INDOX V Ceramic Plate Magnets.* 


“Mill-Mutval Approved 
Stearns Series 50 permanent plate magnets are available in standard 
sizes and strengths, 4-inch to 48-inch, to fit practically all present 
designs of hammer mills, roller mills, burr stone mills, feed conveyors, 
choppers, mixers, rotary cutters and many other processing machines. 
Write, wire or call today for a demonstration and price quotation. 
Stearns also builds a complete line of permanent magnet drums 
and pulleys for protection against “hardware” damage. 
Write for these informative bulletins: 









NEW SUPERSWEET MILL—Shown is an artist’s sketch of the new mill to 
be constructed at Le Mars, Iowa, by Supersweet Feeds division of Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis. Production at Le Mars is expected to start 
by the end of the summer. The mill will include bulk handling and storage 
of products and other modern techniques of production. (More details, Feed- 


stuffs, April 9, page 4.) 





Bulletin 1074F — INDOX V Permanent Plate Magnets | 

Bulletin 1021F — INDOX V Permanent Magnet Pulleys e t e 

Bulletin 1052F — INDOX V Permanent Magnet Drums C lin Gro p Elec a Officers 
Bulletin 1072F — INDOX Permanent Grate Magnets aro a u 


here followed a marketing and man- 
agement clinic conducted at North 
Carolina State College by specialists 


RALEIGH, N.C.—The Carolina 
Grain &-Feed Dealers Assn. held its 
annual meeting here April 15 and 


Profit with Stearns ... first in ceramic 
magnet separators for industry. 








FIN ANA 





635 South 28th Street « 


"| STEARNS MAGNETIC PRODUCTS 





Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin 





Minnesota 


linseed Meal 





MINNESOTA LINSEED OIL COMPANY 


25—44th Ave. N. E. © Minneapolis 21, Mina. 


Manufacturers and 
dealers everywhere use 
Minnesota Brand meal, 
pellets or grits. Extra 
protein sharpens 
appetites, boosts 
production. Wire, write 
or phone for latest 
quotes. 


there's o QUALITY DIFFERENCE 





Lan. 


Walt Krumbholz 


The Leo Cook Co, 
E. 41 Gray Ave. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Riverside 7-8063 








elected Leroy Powers of Powers & 
Winslow, Moyock, N.C., as president. 
T. C. Flood, Eastern Carolina Feed 
& Seed Co., Elizabeth City, is the re- 
tiring president. 

Other new officers elected were: 
Don Biggerstaff, Gorham Milling Co., 
Rocky Mount, vice president, and 
Ollie W. Faison of the North Caro- 
lina Department of Agriculture was 
reelected secretary-treasurer. 

New directors of the association 
include A. A. Fretwell, Spartan Grain 
& Mill Co., Spartanburg, S.C.; Fernie 
Laughinghouse, A. D. Swindell Farms, 
Pantego, and Ray Flowers, Cargill, 
Inc., Wilson. 

According to Mr. Faison, a total 
of 144 grain and feed firms in North 
and South Carolina are members of 
the association. The group voted to 
extend membership to Virginia grain 
and feed dealers on an individual 
basis and possibly change the name 
later to Southeastern Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn. 

Mr. Faison said the association will 
hold a summer meeting around the 
middle of July, probably at Myrtle 
Beach, S.C. The next annual conven- 
tion will be held in Raleigh in mid- 
February, 1961, according to pres- 
ent plans. 

The association’s recent convention 
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of the college and the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Theme for both 
the clinic and the convention was 
“Adjusting Your Business to Changes 
in Management and Marketing.” 

Association directors voted to sup- 
port the efforts of the North Caro- 
lina Grain Commission to promote 
better grain storage and handling fa- 
cilities for Tar Heel farmers. 

Trustees named by the outgoing 
president include Leroy Powers, the 
new president; H. L. Davis, Davis’ 
Mill, Seven Springs, and R. L. Gibbs, 
R. L. Gibbs, Inc., Engelhard. 

Announcement was made that the 
association and the State Grain Pro- 
duction and Marketing Committee 
will sponsor a series of grain schools 
across the Carolinas in May. 

Mr. Faison said dates and locations 
are Bamberg, S.C., May 17-18; Dar- 
lington, S.C., May 19-20; Goldsboro, 
N.C., May 24-25; Charlotte, N.C., 
May 26-27. 

A banquet meeting climaxed the 
convention program here April 15. 
Featured speaker was Edmund Hard- 
ing, Washington, N.C. 


Poultry Servicemen’s 


Clinic Set at Purdue 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—A clinic for 
poultry servicemen has been sched- 
uled for June 2-3 at Purdue Univer- 
sity, according to Joe W. Sicer, ex- 
tension poultryman and chairman for 
the event. 

The program is being designed 
especially to help poultry servicemen 
meet the problems they encounter 
daily in their work with laying, broil- 
er and turkey flocks. It will cover 
problems of disease control, manage- 
ment practices, feeding and egg qual- 
ity. 

There will be a “Stump the Ex- 








Wenger’s Series 100 Animal Fat Feeder was the first Liquid perts” panel in which the servicemen 
conditioning feeder developed to correctly meter liquid fats at their can raise any question with the panel 
optimum mixing temperature into continuous mixers or pellet mills of specialists in a further effort to 
producing hard or soft pellets: Special 100 Series also available find answers to problems that must 
ot Baal f, brit : : be met in the field. 

or feeding fats to batch mixers. Optional remote controls : 

eatin Mas haan Included in the program are such 
wailable for both. aig :' topics as, “Why Some Fresh Eggs 
Fats are not to be fooled with. The right equipment is required Look Bad,” “Our Experience With 
for precision formulas — for economy of production — for Grain Sorghums and _ Turkeys,” 


“What We Know About Restricted 
Feeding of Pullets,” “Coccidiosis Vac- 
cination,” “Infectious Hepatitis” and 
“Fundamentals of Ventilation.” 

The meeting will be held in the 
auditorium of Purdue’s new Life Sci- 
ence Building. 


satisfaction to your customers. Now after three years of use of the 

first Wenger Fat Feeders installed, mill superintendents 

report “vorrect, trouble-free performance”. 

More and more — customers of mills putting fats in certain formulas 
are finding the gain and growth advantages of fats. 

important fringe advantages to mill operation — increased pelleting 
capacity, reduced die wear and greater uniformity. 

Write For Our Brochure On Animal Fat Feeding— Methods and Equipment. 


Three packaged models of Hi Speed Fat Mixers and Three Sizes of Multi-Blenders 
Also Available. Liquidmatic Remote Hydraulic Controls Means No Operator Required. 


Wenger “Mixer Manufacturing | °*",:,. 


SABETHA, KANSAS PHONE 
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Contests ? 


NICHOLS 108s Win 'Em! 











California Random 
sample Test 
ated yield— 


t eviscer 2% 
: ig a x Nichols js 108 7 74. 
and condemnation 0 


. ete ores x Nichols 108 0% 
irds— 


Broiler Tes, 
* Highest eVisce 
ive Weight —s 

antress x Nichols 


108 71% 
ighest score of uniformity 


No. 2A } 
—1958 
rated percent of 


{males & females 
eterson x Nichole 108 9] 27 


(We'll be glad to show you the complete results 
of these and many other tests ) 


Grow-out Profits ? 


YOU Win ‘Em! 








A 


Cc 





Look at this dealer’s records 
| Grower 
Started: 


29900 


3400 


3000 


10500 


13000 





(all Nichols C ) 
Sold: (Nov. 1959) 


29934 


3390 


3024 


10544 


13055 





Age: 


10 wks 
3 days 


10 wks 
6 days 


10 wks 
4 days 


10 wks 
3 days 


10 wks 
2 days 





Avg. wt: 


4.20 


4.63 


4.33 


4.24 


4.09 





Feed conv: 


2.39 


2.54 


2.38 


2.40 


2.29 





Conv. U/wt: 








1.81 





2.09 





1.95 





1.84 





1.80 











Feed cost per lb. of meat (based on 3 Ib. bird & 2.40 feed conversion) —.0869¢ 


FOR PROFIT AT EVERY LEVEL... 
FLOCKOWNER * HATCHERY * GROWER * PROCESSOR 


- SURE THE FEMALE SIDE IS NICHOLS 


EXETER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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FEEDSTUFFES reprints 


The following reprints of articles which have appeared 


. 


Feedstuffs may be obtained on order from Feedstuffs’ 


Reader Service Department: 


3. 
26. 


35. 


Mobile Feed Milling—a series of five articles—by Al P. Nelson... 50c 


Feedstuffs’ 1960 Analysis Table for Feed Ingredients—by Charles 
H. Hubbell 20c 


Science and Service—a |6-page summary of AFMA Golden Year 
articles covering all phases of feed industry. Quantity discounts. 
Imprinting distributor's name for nominal additional charge.... 50¢ 


38. Balancing Swine Rations—Dr. D. E. Becker, University of Illinois... 20¢ 
41. Computer Formulation of Feeds—Dr. W. H. Hastings, Kansas State 
Vaivertlly .ccccccccccecconcccs seduces ie Sbbeb desseccees 20¢ 
42. Nutritional Physiology of the Rumen: A New Approach to Rumen 
Nutrition—Dr. J. C. Shaw, Formerly at University of Maryland.. 20¢ 
43. Problems in Bulk Handling and Suggested Solutions—J. D. Johnson, 
Gonorel Ws, ne. 2. cc cccccccccccc ceseceeseeeeleeesseces 20c 
47. Extending Pellet Mill Die Life—by R. L. Patterson, Procter & Gam- 
rrr To ee ee ae 35¢ 
48. Organic Arsenic Compounds as Feed Additives—by Dr. M. L. Scott, 
Caomnee University occ cccccccccrssess sc cgusmeteeneesbens 20c 
51. Broiler Industry Management—Prof. Ewell P. Roy, Louisiana State 
University .nccccccccccccccccccvcescccsccccscesesscesesio 20c 
52. Analysis and Feeding Value Tables for Beef Cattle and Sheep—4-page 
article, by Dr. S. H. Morrison, Nutrition Consultant, 25¢ single copy; 
3-5 copies, |5¢ ea.; 10 or more, 10c each. 
53. Grain Bank Operation—Dr. W. S. Farris, Purdue University .... 20¢ 
54. Cost of Producing Broiler Meat—Dr. N. V. Helbacka, University of 
Maryland ccccccccccccccccccccssecsnscccovcoscoseseecss 20c 
55. Feed Manufacturers—Beware of Treated Grain—Dr. A. A. Camp, 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station .........s.eeeeeeeeees 20c 
56. Use of Tables, Graphs and Simple Analog Computers in 
Least-Cost Feed Mixes—Dr. R. F. Hutton, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
VOPSITY cwcrcccccccccccccccccceseescrecceresseeeeeesesee 20c 
57. Protein and Energy for Layers—Dr. M. L. Sunde, University of Wis- 
GON 04 0cenedccccsesennsescésdnesst ecu agnnenaeee 20c 
58. Fifty Years of Scientific Development in Swine Nutrition—Dr. J. H. 


60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


66. 


67. 


68. 
69. 


70. 


FEEDSTUFFS 
Reader Service Department 


Please send me number(s) 


NAME .... 


Conrad, Purdue University 
Forage Testing Gains Momentum—by Dr. R. S. Adams, Pennsylvania 
State University 


Wheat Protein Level for Chicken Layer Diets—Dr. J. H. Quisenberry. 
Texas A&M College 


Some Ideas on Feeding Pelleted Rations to Ruminants—Dr. J. H. 


Meyer, University of California 


Tere ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 
Tee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee 


Cee eee 


Maryland Broiler Trial—Dr. Gerald F. Combs, University of Mary- 
land 20c 
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Farmer-Businessman C ication—Dr. Everett M. Rogers, Ohio 
State University ..ccccccccccescccnccccnscesesesccesecsss 

Suggestions on Nutrient Requirements of the Pig—Dr. T. H. Cunha, 
University oF Fleslde . ccc cdiccccccncsdevecnestcosenqueces 20c 


Pelleted Grain for Dairy Cows—Dr. T. H. Blosser, Washington State 
20c 


University 


A Report on Annual Meeting of Poultry Section—Dr. J. R. Couch, 
Texas A&M 


Proceedings of 1959 Animal Nutrition Research Council 


Pelleted Rations for Beef Cattle—Dr. Wise Burroughs, lowa State 
University 


Tomorrow's Formulas for Swine Feeding—Dr. Damon Catron, lowa 
State University 


Tete eee eee ee ee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee 2) 


Tee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee | 
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P.O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 40, Minns 
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annual Yieldmor Turkey Management and Disease Control Olinic held re- 
cently in Piqua, Ohio, include, front row, left to right: Dr. ©. A. Bottorff, 
American Cyanamid Co., Princeton, N.J.; Dr. C. Gale, Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion, Wooster, Ohio; Dr. Harry E. Goldstein, veterinarian in charge, Diag- 
nostic Laboratory, Reynoldsburg, Ohio, and Dr. J. F. Long, Diagnostic Lab- 
oratory, Reynoldsburg. Standing, left to right: Dr. Glyde A. Marsh, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, and Dr. J. R. Couch, Texas A&M, College 


Station, Texas. 


Ohio Turkey Clinic 


Speaker Suggests 
Separating Sexes 


PIQUA, OHIO—Research indicates 
that turkey growers may get better 
results if the hens and toms are sep- 
arated during the growing and fin- 
ishing period, reported Dr. J. R. 
Couch, poultry nutrition scientist at 
Texas A&M College, College Station. 

Dr. Couch spoke at the annual 
Turkey Management and Disease 
Control Clinic held in Piqua recent- 
ly. Clinic was sponsored by Yieldmor 
Feeds, Inc., under the supervision of 
George C. Gibson, general manager. 

Separating the sexes becomes espe- 
cially valuable after the 16th week, 
according to Dr. Couch, but the job 
can be done when the birds reach 
eight weeks. 

The turkey toms are still growing 
during the period from 17 through 
20 weeks of age, and require a high- 
er level of protein than do the fe- 
males. 

During this period, the females are 
ready to be finished and should be 
placed on a finishing-type formula. 

Dr. Couch suggested the following 
program for birds that are fed sepa- 
rately: 

Males: Use a 24% protein pre- 
grower from the 9th through the 
12th week; a 22% grower from the 
13th through the 16th week; a 20% 
grower from the 17th through the 
20th week, and a 15% level of pro- 
tein from the 21st week to market. 

Females: Use a 22% protein grow- 
er from the 9th to 12th week; a 20% 
grower from the 13th through the 
16th week, and a 15% protein level 
from the 17th week to market. 

Dr. Couch added that the same 
levels of vitamins, minerals, antibi- 
otics and other feed additives are 
used in the formulation of feeds for 
both males and females. 

There is a need for a finisher-type 
concentrate in the feed line, accord- 
ing to Dr. Couch. It is impossible to 
use a concentrate during the grow- 
ing stages that provides enough cal- 
cium and phosphorus for finishing. 

It is recommended that birds re- 
ceive a formula which will provide 





approximately 1% phosphorus and 
2% calcium during the finishing peri- 
od. These mineral levels help prevent 
leg weakness. 

Dr. Couch said that in surveying 
field practices from 1957 to 1959, it 
was found that turkey mixed con- 
centrates ranging in protein content 
from 36 to 40% were used at levels 
from 100 to 500 pounds per ton and 
blended with corn to make a finish- 
er feed. 

The levels of minerals, particularly 
calcium and phosphorus, which the 
turkeys were receiving from such 
formulations during the finishing pe- 
riod were exceptionally low. 

It is true that the turkey require- 
ment for calcium and phosphorus de- 
creases with age, but in no instance 
should the level be decreased to a 
point below 1% phosphorus or 2% 
calcium. 

“The feed processor must use the 
very latest information in formulat- 
ing the mixture of ingredients and 
micronutrients which make up the 
turkey prestarter, starter, various 
grower-finishers and concentrates,” 
said Dr. Couch. “The sources and 
availability of ingredients must be 
constantly checked and substitution 
of ingredients must always be made 
when economics so dictate. 

“There have been rather complete 
studies made of animal protein 
sources in which it was shown that 
such products may contain Salmonel- 
la-type organisms, traceable to un- 
sanitary conditions which existed in 
the plant of the manufacturer. Some 
of these organisms could affect tur- 
key flocks, so the feed manufacturer 
has the responsibility of investigat- 
ing the animal source of supply.” 

Dr. M. G. McCartney, winner of 
the 1960 Turkey Research award, dis- 
cussed turkey breeding of the future 
at the meeting, and explained how 
the birds may be raised in the Mid- 
west to compete with national mar- 
kets. 

Howard E. Wildey, secretary of the 
Ohio Turkey Assn., discussed future 
hopes of the industry in that state. 

“Ohio is both close to the eastern 
markets and in the corn growing 
area, so it should put the state in a 
very favorable position for national 
markets,” he said. 


for vitamins 


Hottman-laf# Inc. 


SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 
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Grain Exchange Lists 
Shipping Resolutions 


STOCKTON, CAL.—At a meeting 
held at the Commercial Exchange 
Club last week, many rail proposals 
were studied and discussed by the 
Transportation Committee of the 
Stockton Grain Exchange. 

The following resolutions were 
passed and will be submitted to the 
board of directors for final approval. 
Any members’ comments, either pro 
or con, should be submitted prompt- 
ly in order to receive consideration 
before a final policy is established: 

1. The committee voted to support 
P.S.F.B. 3657 which is a shipper pro- 
posal to establish Turlock, Cal., as a 
transit station. 

2. The committee voted to support 
PS.F.B. 3691 and supplement 1, 
which is a shipper proposal to lower 
grain rates from Sacramento to Peta- 
luma and Santa Rosa. The supple- 
ment requests the same reduction for 
Stockton. 

3. The committee voted to oppose 
P.S.F.B. 3756 as presented. This is a 
carrier proposal to establish another 
route for whole grain from Groups 
18 (Kephart-Perez), 19 (Stronghold), 
106 (Klamath Falls) to Sacramento, 
Stockton, San Francisco, Vallejo, 
Richmond, Oakland and San Jose at 
a rate of 35¢. The committee would 
agree to this proposal should the rate 
be reduced to 33¢, which is the rate 
to Portland. The justification is based 
on rate equalization. 

4. The committee voted to support 
T.C.F.B. 8880. This is a proposal to 
lower present export rates on wheat 
from eastern points from 98%¢ to 
70¢. 


_ 





Century Chemical Corp. 


Announces Financing 


NEW YORK—Theodore S. Hodgins, 
president of Century Chemical Corp., 
announced that Stone and Webster 
Securities Corp., New York City, has 
placed with private interests for Cen- 
tury Chemical, $1.5 million in 6% se- 
cured debentures. In addition, Cen- 
tury issued $350,000 in 6% subordi- 
nated debentures, Mr. Hodgins stat- 
ed. 

Century Chemical was organized 
in September, 1958. Since that time, 
the company has made several acqui- 
sitions. Century manufactures fine 
chemicals and intermediates, asphalt 
products, food additives, pigments 
and dyes, in addition to selling anti- 
biotics, biologicals and veterinary 
supplies. 

Its subsidiaries and divisions in- 
clude Wilson Organic Chemicals, Inc., 
Sayreville, N.J.; Chemo Puro Manu- 
facturing Corporation, Oil & Chemi- 
cal Terminal, Inc., and the Asphalt 
Division of Century Chemical Corp., 
all of Newark, N.J., and Chemo Puro 
A.G., a European sales organization 
with headquarters in Zurich, Swit- 
zerland. Century will enter into a 
formal agreement to acquire .100% 
of the capital stock of the W. A. But- 
ler Co., Inc., of Harrisonburg, Va. 
Each subsidiary implements one or 
more phases of Century’s operations. 


_ 
——_ 


Associated with Quaker 


NOKOMIS, ILL.—C. W. Barnsta- 
ble, owner of the Barnstable Feed 
Mill and Elevator in Nokomis, re- 


MED BEEN 


A COMPLETE LINE 
of QUALITY PRODUCTS 


Pellets — Dairy Chop 


BREMCO ALFALFA MILLS INC. 
New Bremen, Ohio Phone 3251 











cently announced a new association 
with The Quaker Oats Co. 

The Barnstable operation, which 
will manufacture Ful-O-Pep Mix 
Feeds, includes modern pelleting 
equipment with bulk handling and 
storage facilities. 


Egg Marketing Co-ops 
HENDERSONVILLE, N.C. — A 
day-long meeting held here recently 
to acquaint egg producers and coun- 
ty agents with the operations of egg 
marketing cooperatives attracted 
people from 35 western area counties. 
The program included a morning 
tour of the Western Carolina Egg 
Marketing Cooperative facilities and 
talks on the history of the coopera- 
tive and its present operations. 
MILL CHANGES HANDS 
GRANTON, WIS.—Purchase of the 
W. J. Spry & Sons feed mill here by 
the Neillsville Farmers Union Coop- 
erative was announced recently by 
Lloyd L. Spry. 
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SHAPING 
UP FAST! 


A Flock Perform 
ance index to help 
your egg producer 
customers 

increase profits 


A Feed Promotion 
idea you can use 
to increase ton 
nage, get new 
customers, build 
sales programs 
around 








Gary Ferguson 


533 67th Ave., N.E. 
Minneapolis 21, Minn. 
SUnset 8-1523 





GET THE EDGE ON 
COMPETITIO 
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BIG PLANT OR LITTLE 
FORSTER DESIGNS AND BUILDS 


COMPLETE FEED MILLS 


Forster-built feed mills make more profit for the 
owner! The right capacity and ingredient-handling 
help you produce the best feed at lowest cost. Forster 
experience and facilities assure the most efficient 


design and construction for your particular needs. 


Because Forster also manufac- 
tures a complete line of feed 
milling machinery, you can ex- 





OKLAHOMA 


pect Forster to save you money 
on a complete “turnkey” job. 


Get in touch with Forster today. 
At your service—we fly our own planes 


Se SESS SESE EEE EH EH RHR ER Oe eee 


FS-430 


| 


PORSTER MANUFACTURING CO., ADA, OKLA. 


Gentlemen: | am interested in building c new feed mill. 
1 would like to discuss my needs with you. No obligation. 
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Merchants Can Do 
Things Cooperatively 


It was about 10 o'clock one rainy 
morning when Joe Brooks walked in- 


to the office of the Crawford Locker 
Plant in Hansen's Creek, a large en- 
velope under his arm. 

“Is Del in?” he asked Curly Ed- 


wards, the bookkeeper. 
“T'll see. We took 


Curly grinned 
him outa cold storage a couple of 
hours ago. I imagine he’s thawed out 
by this time.” 

Joe chuckled as Curly disappeared 


into the back of the plant. In a small 
town like Hansen's Creek, one knew 





just about everyone. And everyone 
also knew a lot about everyone else. 
Tais made it possible to joke with 
the other fellow a little with no harm 
done. You get to know human nature 
in a small town. 

About five minutes later, Curly Ed- 
wards appeared from the back of the 
locker plant, and behind him came 
Del Crawford, a heavy set, white- 
frocked chap, with a couple of gold 
teeth in front. 

“Hi, Joe,” he greeted. “Come into 
my office and have some java with 
me.” 

“Okay, Del.” Joe walked into the 
big, roomy, glass-enclosed office of 
the locker plant owner. Huge colored 





pictures of animal carcasses hung on 
the walls. In the distance, one could 
hear the high scream of high speed 
saws cutting through steers, hogs and 
sheep. 

Del poured some coffee for Joe 
into a large white cup, then filled his 
own cup and set the coffee pot back 
on a warmer. 

“Well, Joe,” said the locker plant 
owner, sinking into a swivel chair 
and shoving his cap far back on 
his forehead, “are you putting as 
much or more money into the bank 
this year than you were last year?” 

Joe grunted. “Are you kiddin’? 
With costs going up the way they 
are?” 













Tuxedo is growing 
by leaps and bounds! 


If you are a live-wire feeds dealer and would like ~ - 
to see your profit picture grow . . . join the 
: live-wire organization with a complete feeds line and a ~ 
“=, <y reputation for quality, service and sound merchandising! 
38) Wire or call us long distance — collect. 


THE EARLY & DANIEL CO. 


EVERVWH 
Vou LOOK THERES 
ANOTHER NEW 
















Del Crawford grimaced. “Isn't it 
the truth, Joe? Let’s go get a factory 
job—40 hours a week and two days 
off week ends.” 

“IT often feel like it,” Joe said. “But 
I’m so used to working 75 hours a 
week in the feed business, I'd get 
lonesome working 40 in a factory 
job.” 

“Me, too, Joe. We’re sunk in our 
businesses, I guess.” 

Joe Explains Idea 

Joe cleared his throat. “Del, could 
you use some more business?” 

Del looked surprised. “Could I use 
more business? You bet I could. The 
more business I get the harder I'll 
push my men and myself to handle 
it. Where’s all this new business? 
Around this county some place?” 

Joe nodded. “That all depends,” he 
said. 

“Tell me about it.” There was a 
gleam in Del Crawford’s brown eyes, 
the glint that is always in the orbs 
of a progressive business man—the 
profit gleam. 

Joe pulled forth a large folded 
sheet of paper from his inner coat 
pocket and spread it out. It resem- 
bled a four-page section of a news- 
paper, only the paper was blank— 
except for the front page which con- 
tained a full page ad for Joe Brooks 
Feed Mill. 

‘I got to drawing up a full page 
ad telling customers all about our 
feeds and services,” Joe said, “when 
I got what I think is a better idea.” 

“Yeah,” said Del. 

Joe nodded. “I figured, why don’t 
four of us merchants subscribe to a 
four-page handbill like this? Each of 
us could take a full page, and then 
we'd have a special four-page section. 
We could blanket the county.” 

Del pursed his lips but said noth- 
ing. However, he was thinking hard. 

“Farmers would save a handbill 
like this, because it would contain 
pictures of our plants and stores, in- 
formation and prices about our serv- 
ices. It would be an informational 
thing and would help us reach old 
and new customers on a blanket basis 
in the rural areas.” 

“Which other merchants would you 
approach?” Del asked. 

Joe smiled. “Well, non-competitive 
ones. Maybe the lumber company 
and the dry goods store. They have 
lots of rural business, too.” 

“Not a bad idea,” Del agreed. “I'd 
like to have a full page deal like 
that—something farmers could save.” 

Run Small Coupon 

“IT thought each of us would run 
a little coupon in our ads,” Joe said, 
“and offer to give away a small prize 
—a pencil, or hot pad or screwdriver 
or something like that, to everyone 
who clipped the coupon and called 
for the gift.” 

Del’s eyes lighted. “Yeah, that 
would bring ’em in to our stores and 

(Turn to JOE BROOKS, page 71) 


FOR NEW EQUIPMENT 
STRONG-SCOTT 


451 Taft Street N.E. 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 





Get complete information 
on the newest type 
Grain and Feed Processing 
Equipment 
FREE COLOR BROCHURE 


Mixing [] Separating [) 
Grinding [) Materials 
Handling [] 
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SOME CLAIMS 
ABOUT PHOSPHORUS 


ARE T00 MUCH 
TO SWALLOW! 


Take the subject of availability. There 
have been maniy claims that some com- 
mercial phosphate supplements are 
100% available. This may be pseudo- 
scientific nonsense. 

What do we, the suppliers of Cura- 
phos®, believe? What can you believe? 
Just this: Cura-phos rock phosphate, 


commercial dicalcium phosphate and 
defluorinated rock phosphate are 
equally good. They deliver just about 
the same feed efficiency. All are 
equally available! This is fact based 
on testwork just completed by the in- 
dependent Food and Drug Research 
Laboratories. The results are below. 











Comparison of Commercial Phosphorus Sources on a Practical Type Ration 
Summarized from December 15, 1959 Report of Food and Drug Research Laboratories, inc. 


Level Average Gain Average gms 
Added in W Feed per 


Phosphorus 
Phosphorus 3 wee gm Gain 


Source 


Bone 
Ash 
per cent* 








—__—— 
264 
290 


289 
294 


295 
299 


290 
291 


0.25 
0.35 


0.25 
0.35 


0.25 
0.35 


0.25 
0.35 


A leading brand of 
Dicalcium Phosphate 


A leading brand of 
Defluorinated Rock Phosphate 


C Cura-phos No. 1 — Composite 
Sample of 4 cargoes drawn in 1957 


D _Cura-phos No. 2 — Composite 
Sample of 4 cargoes drawn in 1959 


1. 
1 
1, 
1; 
1, 
1, 


1,63 
1.67 


43.73 
45.61 


43.56 
45.23 


44.37 
45.61 


43.81 
45.76 


Negative Control 0 





“Average of 4 replicates of 10 chicks each. Duplicate lots of 20 chicks on each assay level. Details of report available on request. 


187 1.87 26.25 








Now then, how do you pick the “best” 
source of phosphorus if they’re 
equally good? On a cost basis. That’s 
where Cura-phos leaves the others be- 
hind. Cura-phos does everything you 
want a quality phosphorus supple- 
ment to do. It does everything all the 
others do. And it saves you money at 
the same time! It makes good business 


® 
H. J. Baker & Bro., ImC. 600 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


Branch Offices: 208 South LaSalle St., Chicago, 11. - 501 Jackson St., Tampa, Fla. »« Savannah Bank & Trust Co. Bidg., Savannah, Ga. - 361 East Paces Ferry Rd., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


sense to use it. Many feed manufac- 
turers have for years, do right now, 
wouldn’t use any other. How about 
you? Let us send you all the facts and 
the arithmetic that spells out the 
dollars-and-cents savings that can be 
yours when you switch to Cura-phos. 
Write on your letterhead today. With- 
out obligation. 


Established 1850 
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PURDUE EGG DAY—Some of the participants in the 
eighth annual Purdue Egg Day held recently include (left 
to right): Dr. J. Holmes Martin, poultry sclence depart- 
ment, Purdue University; Dr. James R. Carson, regional 
coordination, North Central Regional Poultry Breeding 
Laboratory, USDA, Lafayette, Ind.; Dr. Donald Polin, 


Indiana’s Poultry Industry Brought 
Up-to-Date at Purdue’s Egg Day 


DAVID D. JACKSON 
Indiana Extension Poultryman 
LAFAYETTE, IND. — “My defini- 
tion of a high quality egg is one that 
no consumer will complain about,” 
said Dr. W. J. Stadelman, Purdue 
University poultry science depart- 
ment. Dr. Stadelman was addressing 
the more than 300 Indiana poultry 





producers and allied industry people 
attending the 8th annual Purdue Egg 
Day held recently. 

“This requires a sound, clean shell, 
a clear albumen with some evidence 
of structure, a normal colored yolk 
free of blemishes, a relatively small 
pair of chalazas, and no blood or meat 
spots,” he added. 

Dr. Stadelman listed production as 





Serving 


the Great South 





Joe N. Pless Co. 

219 Adams - P.O. Box 2654 

MEMPHIS 2, TENN. 
Phone JA 66411 





Prompt Service with Famous Feed 
Materials from Memphis Stocks 


Fast delivery of leading vitamins, antibiotics, growth factors 
materials from our Memphis stocks is only part of the way we can serve you 
. let us help with your formulations, registrations and other problema. 


For Prompt Service—Order from Either Office 


and other feed 


Pless and Stringer 


348 vy VY Drive 
BIRMINGHAM 15, ALA. 
Phone VE 3-9709 











Superior 
milk 
producer 


Nutritionists recognize corn 
gluten feed as a superior milk 
producer. Buffalo Brand has 
been a standard in the feed 
industry for more than 

60 years. To get top milk 
production, make sure your 
dairy rations include Buffalo 
Brand Corn Gluten Feed. 


OIVISION 


CORN PROOUCTS 
SALES COMPANY 





research associate, Merck Institute, Rahway, N.J.; Louis 
J. Lineback, Lakeville; Edwin W. Miller, Shipshewana; 
Gordon M. Liechty, Berne; Clarence Yoder, Goshen; Car- 
roll M. Eiler, Warsaw; Joe W. Sicer, extension poultry- 
man, Purdue University. Men in the right photo composed 
a panel discussing “The Pros & Cons of Started Pullets.” 


one of the important steps in main- 
taining high quality eggs. This in- 
cludes: 

Selection of a strain adequate for 
the job, a well-organized rearing pro- 
gram with emphasis on getting 
healthy pullets, a well-ventilated lay- 
ing area, a complete ration, a laying 
period that isn’t extended too long, 
good egg holding facilities, and fre- 
quent marketing. 

Regarding marketing, Dr. Stadel- 
man emphasized the need for keep- 
ing eggs cool at all times. 


Evaluating RST 

Dr. James R. Carson, region- 
al coordinator of the USDA’s North 
Central Poultry Breeding Lab- 
oratory, in Lafayette, discussed “How 
to Evaluate Random Sample Re- 
sults.” 

Dr. Carson pointed out that the 
best comparisons of strains can be 
obtained from Random Sample Tests. 
However, monthly reports are of lit- 
tle value to the grower in comparing 
strains. The final summary of a test 
is better, but even more satisfactory 
results are obtained when one stud- 
ies several rahdom sample tests and 
makes comparisons within them. 

Dr. Carson suggested using the in- 
come over feed and chick costs to 
choose 5 or 6 strains which produce 
the greatest profit. Study the de- 
tails of the individual traits closely 
prior to making a decision. 

“The Pros and Cons of Started 
Pullets” was the title of a panel dis- 
cussion moderated by J. W. Sicer, 
Purdue extension poultryman. Mem- 
bers of the panel were Clarence 
Yoder, Goshen; Louis J. Line- 
back, Lakeville; Carroll M. Eiler, 
Warsaw; Edwin W. Miller, Shipshe- 
wana, and Gordon M. Liechty, Berne. 

During the discussion, the panel 
agreed that it would be most advan- 
tageous to buy pullets when the poul- 
tryman is pressed for time or good 
growing facilities. 

With this situation, the pullet buy- 
er gets more layers per dollar in- 
vested and can spend more time car- 
ing for them. However, some of the 
panel members said that by raising 
their own pullets, they had better 
control of the product and could do 
the job cheaper. 

The panel also recognized the im- 
portance of buying puilets from a 
dependable, experienced, and local 
grower and of having a prior un- 
derstanding regarding vaccination 
and feeding programs, age on deliv- 
ery, hauling charges, selection and 
prices. 

Preventing Egg Spoilage 

“New Developments in Cleaning 
Eggs” was discussed by F. E. Wells, 
Purdue poultry science department. 
Mr. Wells has been working on prob- 
lems causing spoilage of eggs. 

The importance of keeping eggs 





dry before and after washing was 
emphasized. Bacteria must have wa- 
ter to move about on the surface of 
the egg shell. Then, some bacteria 
gain entry through the pores and 
spoilage results. Also, Mr. Wells 
pointed out that a recommended egg 
Sanitizer-detergent be used when 
washing. 

Dr. Donald Polin, research associ- 
ate, Merck Institute, Rahway, N.J., 
covered the “Effects of Feed on Egg 
Quality.” Dr. Polin has studied yolk 
mottling, formation, and quality and 
the formation of albumen. 

One highlight of the program was 
an exhibit of new egg products. 
Among the new products exhibited 
were frozen (warm and serve) fried, 
poached and scrambled eggs, frozen 
French toast, and a complete break- 
fast (including bacon, eggs and po- 
tatoes). 

In the cereal area, there were 
“egg-a-bits” and “Corn Cackles.” Al- 
so on display were freeze dried in- 
stant scrambled eggs, egg spread 
dips, egg roll, egg ring, egg loaf and 
egg Cantonese. 


Boost Egg Consumption 

“Capitalizing on the Population Ex- 
plosion” was the title of another pan- 
el led by Robert L. Hogue, executive 
secretary, Indiana State Poultry 
Assn. Indiana poultry people on the 
panel included Ronald A. Smither- 
man, Greenfield; Max C. Nellans, 
Mentone; Harold B. Osterhogg, Mun- 
cie, and Edwin H. Starr, Medora. 

The group agreed that the decline 
in egg consumption must be stopped 
before the population increase will 
begin to help producers. 

Other points made by the panel 
include: (1) Producers will have nar- 
rower margins to work with in the 
future; (2) egg wholesalers are 
changing their egg handling methods 
and making better use of sales helps 
at the retail level; (3) retailers are 
beginning to request higher quality 
eggs and a more uniform product. 

Dr. Jack Long, Purdue University, 
reporting on environmental studies, 
said that results from a 2-year test 
show that layers will do equally well 
at any temperature ranging between 
50 and 70 degrees. 

Also, the tests indicate that hens 
housed in aluminum, uninsulated 
houses in the Indiana climate can 
still produce well providing warm 
drinking water is supplied during the 
cold months. 


Beef Gains Go Up 
With Early Implants 


BALMORHEA, TEXAS — Choice 
Hereford steer calves implanted with 
12 milligrams of stilbestrol when 
about 3 months of age averaged 19 
Ib. more per steer at weaning time 
than their non-implanted mates, re- 
ports A. A. Melton, animal husband- 
man at the Trans-Pecos experiment 
station in Balmorhea. 

In addition, the implanted calves 
had an advantage in condition which 
was reflected in a slightly higher 
grade, said Mr. Melton. 

To continue the comparison, one 
group implanted as suckling calves 
was reimplanted with 24 milligrams 
of stilbestrol on Nov. 19. This group 
showed a daily gain of 1.12 lb. from 
Nov. 19, 1959 to Feb. 24, 1960. An- 
other group, first implanted in No- 
vember, had a gain of 1.16 Ib. daily. 

The group implanted only as suck- 
ling calves in May had a daily gain 
of 1 lb. and those not implanted at 
any time gained 1.03 Ib. daily. 

Mr. Melton added that, at present, 
stockmen are cautioned to allow at 
least 100 days between implantation 
and the sale of animals for slaughter. 








Bill Thompson 


THE TOMMY THOMPSON CO. 
3617 Dryden Road 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 
WAlnut 3-0005 
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Broiler Food Editorial 


Meeting Theme Set 


RICHMOND, VA.—News in the 
broiler industry will be the theme of 
workshop participation by the Na- 
tional Broiler Council during the In- 
stitutional Food Editorial Conference 
from 10 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. May 7 at 
the Hotel Ambassador East in Chi- 
cago. 

Emphasis will be placed on the 
quality story the industry has to tell, 
as well as the new products, new 
ways of marketing broiler-fryers, new 
terminology and the newest informa- 
tion on the chicken low calorie situa- 
tion. 

Other workshop participants in- 
clude Heinz, General Mills, Wesson 
Oil, American Institute of Baking, 
Frozen Potato Products Institute, 
Pillsbury, Kellogg and Armour. 

The purpose of the conference, 
which is now in its fourth successful 
year, is to bring together all edi- 
torial people who serve the food serv- 
ice industry for an exchange of news 
and, views. It offers manufacturers 
an opportunity to update editors on 
new foods, food ideas, research and 
marketing techniques. 

Attendance numbers about 120-130 
from the U.S. and Canada. The 40-50 
editorial people represent an aggre- 
gate readership of some 615,000 food 
executives, purchasing agents, man- 
agers, dietitians, chefs, stewards, etc. 


Alabama Feed Mills 


Increase Production 


JASPER, ALA. — Feed mills in 
Walker County, Ala., will grind more 
than 100,000 tons of grain this year 
for use in broiler feeds in northern 
Alabama. This points up the growth 
occurring in the poultry industry in 
this area. 

“Just how many persons are now 
employed in the poultry industry, no 
one knows,” commented the Birming- 
ham Post-Herald recently, “but it is 
the No. 1 livelihood.” 

“One vital link in the poultry in- 
dustry is absent locally,” the Post- 
Herald article said. “Grain for the 
feed manufacturers comes from the 
midwest, is barged down the Ten- 
nessee to Decatur or Guntersville, 
and hauled by truck to the mills.” 


Feed mills located in Jasper now 
include Gardner Milling Co., Quality 
Poultry Co., Quaker Oats Co., War- 
rior River Feed Mill, and Alabama 
Poultry Co. 

In addition, Ralston Purina Co. 
has a mixing plant and distributing 
system at Jasper and a new Pillsbury 
Co. mill is just starting production. 








JOE BROOKS 


(Continued from page 68) 





plants and build traffic. And it would 

‘show us how many people read the 
handbill. But what about E. Basil 
Tucker? Wouldn't he get peeved that 
we don’t run this circular in the 
newspaper?” 





it, Joe, if the cost is reasonable. And 
I'll help you sell the lumber company 
and the dry goods store. But you're 
getting the best break on it.” 

Joe looked puzzled. “How come, 
Del?” 

“Well, I see you've got your feed 
ad on the front page. You'll get bet- 
ter attention for your ad than I will, 
for I'll either be on the back page 
or the inside pages.” 

Joe flushed a little. “I meant to tell 
you,” he said, “that if we print 
15,000 of these, we can switch posi- 
tions on the front page spot, so each 
of the four of us gets a front page 
break. We can work that out.” 

“That's more like it, Joe. When do 
you want me to go with you to see 
the others?” 

“Right now, if you have time,” Joe 
said. 

Del grinned. “T'll take time. I like 
to act on good ideas. Finish your cof- 
fee and let’s amble. Four firms on a 
deal like this will get better coverage 
than one will. This’ll be interesting.” 
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SHAPING 


UP FAST! 


A Flock Perform 
ance index to help 
your egg producer 
customers 
increase profits 


A Feed Promotion 
idea you can use 
to increase ton 
nage, get new 
customers, build 
sales programs 
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Norris Nedela 


Route 2 
Crete, Nebraske 
Ph. 9470 





Early & Daniel Company says of their 
Fitzpatrick Bulk Storage Facilities: 


“Workmanship and quality of 


equipment have been excellent. 
Maintenance costs have been negligible.” 


Fitzpatrick is proud to have 

yed an important role in 
increasing finished feed 
handling efficiency at the 
Cincinnati, Ohio Plant of 
The Early & Daniel Com- 

ny, producers of popular 

uxedo Feeds. Eight 15-ton 
storage tanks are included 
in the installation. 


“He'll get the printing job, won't 
he?” Joe countered. “He'll make profit 
on that. This handbill isn’t a regular 
thing, just an informational deal.” 

Del Crawford chuckled. “T’ll go for 


qt MIX 


a complete line of 
packaged premixes by 


THOMPSON-HAYWARD CHEMICAL 


2915 Southwest Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 


Mr. Parker Hitzfield, Production Mgr., The Early & Daniel Company, 

with plants at Cincinnati, Ohio, Sumter, S.C., and Tampa, Fia., 

says this: “U. E. Fitzpatrick & Company have constructed two 

bulk feed installations for our Company. These installations were 

different in design and purpose. It has been our experience that the 

workmanship and quality of equipment have been excellent. Our 

maintenance costs have been negligible. There just isn’t much 

upkeep to a well designed bulk installation.” For bulk storage at ufacturing plant, bulk stor- 
the mill, or bulk depots, leading feed manufacturers like Early & a «= y~ 
Daniel repeatedly turn to Fitzpatrick. Sound engineering for ge te ee Fe 
maximum efficiency, highest quality materidls and standards of pay you to talk with Fite- 
construction, plus complete erection on the job site by trained — Write today for 
building crews, insure their investment! : 





Fully automated feed man- 
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U. E. FITZPATRICK & COMPANY © BUKKET, IROIAn. 
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MIXERS’ 


PULVERIZED OATS 






A competitively priced grade that has a 





record for improving the quality of mixed 





feeds. Also available in pelleted form. 


Phone: FRanklin 4-2142 Teletype: MP477 


MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOUS, MINN 





Alcohol Plant for Sale 


OMAHA, NEB.—The Omaha Al- 
cohol Plant, which produced alcohol 
from grain during World War II, will 
be offered for sale at public auction 
on May 25, according to the General 
Services Administration. 

The GSA will not be required to 
accept the highest bid at the auction, 
which is to be held at the plant. Ear- 
lier efforts to sell the plant by other 
means weren’t successful. 


atin 
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COOPERATIVE FORMED 

JASPER, ALA.—A new coopera- 
tive, the Farmers Mutual Exchange, 
has been organized with offices in 
Jasper. The organization is affiliated 
with the Cotton Producers Assn., 
which operates a feed mill, a broiler 
hatchery, and a poultry processing 
plant. Sam H. Gordy will serve as 
manager and secretary-treasurer of 
the new cooperative. Officers of the 
| board include Robert Rutledge, presi- 
| dent, and J. M. Lee, vice president. 
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‘FMC bulk transport units help reduce our costs, because they 
transport top payloads and give efficient, dependable service,’’ 
says Mr. Ed Buchanan, Manager, Allied Mills, Guntersville, Ala. 

‘‘We bought the largest truck body FMC has available—20 feet 
long—and on each trip we can haul at least 15 tons of bulk and 
some bagged feed,’’ Mr. Buchanan continues. “‘And based on 
others’ experience, we expect at least 8 to 10 years of life from 
our FMC units.”’ 

Mr. Buchanan is one more FMC user who takes these exclusive 
FMC benefits for granted: High payloads, low weight « Long 
equipment life * Fast unloading « Trouble-free, all-mechanical 
operation * Minimum maintenance costs * Least pellet fines. 

Join the rapidly growing group of informed feed men who 
have learned from experience that: 


FMC BULK SYSTEMS COST LESS—BECAUSE THEY DO MORE, LAST LONGER! 


LOCAL DELIVERY 
NOW AVAILABLE 


North Carolina; and Tampa, Florida. 





being established. 


MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Bulk Transport Systems Section + Riverside, California 


Putting Ideas to Work 


Now you can take “freight allowed” delivery of your FMC 
Bulk Units from the following convenient points (Service and 
mounting facilities also available at these points) Jacksonville, 
Texas; Albertville, Alabama; Clarksville, Georgia; Charlotte, 


Watch for announcement of additional delivery points now 





PERFORMANCE ANALYSIS BY ALLIED 
MILLS, GUNTERSVILLE, ALABAMA SHOWS; 


LOW WEIGHT, 
HIGH PAYLOADS 
OF FMC BULK 
UNITS PAY OFF! 


Long capital life, fast wn- 
load speed, and all-around 
mechanical dependability 
also influential in 
Guntersville’s purchase of 
eight FMC Bulk Units 
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Bulk Transport ave 
Systems COMPANY 
FOOD MACHINERY ADORESS 
AND CHEMICAL RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 
coa#erorearion 
HOPPESTON, ILLINOIS City, 

















Two bookies leaving a church serv- 
ice: “The word is ‘Hallelujah,’ stu- 
pid, not Hialeah!” 


¢¢¢ 


The teen-ager braked his jalopy to 
a screeching halt in front of the gar- 
age. “Do you charge batteries?” he 
asked of the owner. 

“Sure do, son.” 

“Swell!” exclaimed the boy. “Put 
a new one in this car and charge 
it to my pop.” 

ee ¢ 


“You don’t speak nicely to me the 
way you used to,” she said. “I guess 
you just don’t love me any more.” 

“Don’t love you,” he muttered. 
“There you go again. Don’t love you! 
Why, I love you more than life itself. 
Now shut up and let me read my 


o¢¢ 


This might have been any coach. 
It was the end of the football sea- 
son and the team had lost again. 

“Don’t feel too bad, old man,” said 
a comforting old grad to the de- 
spondent coach. “Your boys were al- 
ways good losers.” 

“Good, heck,” growled the coach, 
“they were perfect.” 


¢?¢¢ 


Wife: So your client was acquitted 
of murder? What grounds? 

Lawyer: Insanity. We proved his 
father had spent five years in an 
asylum. 

Wife: But he didn’t, did he? 

Lawyer: Yes. He was a doctor 
there but we had no time to bring 
that fact out. 


?¢¢ 


A modern young wife preparing to 
take a role in an amateur theatrical 
was heard to say, “What do you 
think people would say if I wore 
tights?” Her husband replied: “That 
I married you for your money.” 


¢¢¢ 


The operator was about to close 
the door of a jammed elevator when 
a tipsy gentleman pushed his way in. 
The door closed in back of him, but 
he didn’t have room to turn around 
and had to stand facing the other 
passengers. They stared at him with 
frowns, obviously displeased at alco- 
holic odors. Finally, as the elevator 
rose and the silence was becoming 
painful, the tipsy one cleared his 
throat and said: “I suppose you are 
wondering why I called this meet- 


ing. 
¢¢ 


Little Boy—“Everybody but me. I 
our house quick!” 

Doctor — “Who is sick at your 
house?” 

Little Boy—“Everyboy but me. I 
was naughty, so they wouldn’t give 
me any of the nice mushrooms daddy 
picked in the woods.” 





SESSALOM 


Molasses and°Corn Mix Flavor 








... puts the appetite appeal 
in dairy and beef feeds. Helps 
avoid off-feed problems— 
prevents feed staleness. 


© 









For Complete information Write: 
FLAVOR CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


3037 N. Clark St., Chicago 14, ill. 
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OVERTIME REASONS VOLE LAC IS 
YOUR MOST ECONOMICAL SOURCE 


OF UNIDENTIFIED GROWTH FACTORS 
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...isS produced three 
shifts per day to assure a constant supply 


This volume production of SOLULAC, a fermentation product from corn, means a 
lower cost source of unidentified growth factors for you. And today, more than ever, 
good feeds need these growth factors to maintain good performance records. 

Leading nutritionists, the Distillers Feed Research Council, and Agricultural Universities 
and Colleges testify to the need of these factors.* It will pay you to keep SOLULAC 
in your feed formulas . . . it will help keep your costs down .. . it will help produce 
the results that keep sales up. Specify SOLULAC .. . guaranteed to be free flowing in 
50 and 100 lb. bags or bulk carloads . . . available promptly 52 weeks a year! 


* Additional Information on Request from 
GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 
MUSCATINE, IOWA + Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX 495 


Primary Fermentation Products 
Member of the DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Riboflavin — Vitamin B-12— Bacitracin—GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors 


Copyright 1960 
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NEW PRODUCTS - 


No. 7924—Structural 
Steel Material 


“Keyframe,” a new structural steel 
material that combines the strength 
of steel and the workability of wood, 
has been announced by Keystone 
Steel & Wire Co. According to com- 
pany literature, the product is a 
punched angle steel that can be cut 
to length in three seconds, bolted to- 
gether quickly and erected as one of 





“a hundred different pieces of useful 


NEW SERVICE - 





WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


Deere & Co. tells how to use urea in 
beef and dairy feeds. It discusses sub- 
stitution rates, gives examples of 
typical formulas and includes helpful 
tips and general information. For 
copies, check No. 7914 on the coupon 
and mail. 


No. 7921—Crust 
Breaking Machine 


A machine designed to break up 
bin top crusting was introduced by 
Seedburo Equipment Co. The “Crust- 
Buster” rakes a 42 in. swath 10 in. 
deep across the surface of stored 
grain, the company says, and this 
prevents damage by dispersing crusts, 
surface bugs, larvae and meal moth 





webbing. It also aids aeration of hot 
spots and cuts down on aeration fan 
operation, company literature says. 
It is completely portable and consists 
of a power handle with % h.p. three- 
phase, 220 volt gearmotor drive, and 
two 14-gauge drums, each 18 in. long, 
8 in. in diameter with 7 in. drum 
prongs. Weight is 110 Ib. For details, 
check No. 7921 on the coupon and 
mail. 





Send me information on the items marked: 


farm equipment.” It is made of cold 
rolled galvanized steel and comes in 
heavy or regular gauges. The angle 
has a pattern of precision holes and 
slots to make it adaptable to any 
structural need, the company says. A 
Keyframe cutter is available for ease 
in cutting. For details, check No. 
7924 on the coupon and mail. 
No. 7914—Urea Feed 
Brochure 
A brochure available from the 
Grand River Chemical Division of 
ea - 
' 
' 
' 
8 
H No. 7913—Service Bulletins, 
' Charts 
' No. 7914—Urea Feed Brochure 
‘ No. 7915—Feed Sack Sewing 
' No. 7916—Coccidiosis Bookiet 
' No. 79718—Equipment Catalog 
M No. 7919—Metal Pail for Drench 
' 
' 
: 
: Others (list numbers) .......+...- 
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) No. 7923—Vertical Mixer 
7924—Structural Steel 


-FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE —FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


) No. 7920—Booklet on Dehydrated 
Alfalfa 
No. 7921—Crust Breaking 
Machine 
No. 7922—Liquid Lubricating Jelly 
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No. 7913—Service 
Bulletins, Charts 


Twelve wall tacker service bul- 


letins, covering swine, poultry and 
general farm livestock-poultry dis- 
ease problems, are being released by 
Merck & Co., Inc. Each wall tacker, 
19 in. by 35 in. is printed in two 
colors, and is punched for hanging 
to offer ready reference. Some of the 
subjects include: “Replacement and 
Laying Flock Production Chart,” 
“Broiler Production Chart,” “Com- 
mon Respiratory Disease of Poultry,” 
“Blackhead Disease in Turkeys and 
Chickens,” “Coccidial Life Cycle” 
and “Recommended Vaccination Pro- 
cedures.” For more information about 
imprinting and ordering copies, check 
No. 7913 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7915—Feed Sack 
Sewing 


The National Cotton Council is of- 
fering booklets giving ideas for sew- 
ing with cotton feed and flour sacks. 
The 12-page pamphlets, illustrated 
with color sketches, contain sugges- 
tions for sewing sports clothes, chil- 
dren’s apparel, summer dresses, and 
maternity fashions from cotton sacks 
and McCall's patterns. Instructions 
for preparing sacks for use as sewing 
fabric, and information on yardages 
in various-sized bags are also included. 
For copies, check No. 7915 on the 
coupon and mail. 


No. 7919—Metal Pail 
For Drench 


William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 
has announced that its Coopa-Fine 
phenothiazine drench is being mar- 
keted in a new metal pail. A new 
formula permits Cooper to pack in 
metal pails and guarantee that the 
pails will not rust out, the company 





says. Advantages listed by the com- 
pany include: No breakage problem, 
and easy disposal of pails when empty. 
According to the company, a big prob- 
lem has been breakage of the glass 
jars that previously held the 
drenches. For more _ information, 
check No. 7919 on the coupon and 
mail. 





No. 7923—Vertical 
Mixer 


The development of a 200 cu. ft. 
vertical mixer, designed specifically 
to receive and discharge materials 
by air, has been announced by Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc. Although simi- 
lar in outward appearance to the 
standard company vertical mixer, the 
new unit eliminates the customary 
horizontal feed-in screw and vertical 
elevating tube in the base of the mix- 
er. A feature is the dust-tight paddle 





discharge gate located at the lower 
end of the mixer cone, which the com- 
pany says gives superior discharg- 
ing qualities. Conveying air enters at 
the top and is released through a vent 
which may be connected to a bag or 
complete dust control system. Thor- 
ough mixing is accomplished by the 
company’s standard elevating tube 
and baffle. The mixer is mounted on 
steel framework te accommodate con- 
nections to the pneumatic materials 
handling system. For details, check 
No. 7923 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7920—Booklet on 
Dehydrated Alfalfa 


A booklet entitled “Build Your 
Profits from Beef Cattle — With 
Power-Packed Dehy,” has been re- 
leased by the American Dehydrators 
Assn. Written by Dr. T. W. Perry, 
professor of animal science, Purdue 
University, the booklet presents a 
simplified but point-by-point discus- 
sion of the specific values of dehy- 
drated alfalfa in the formulation of 
balanced cattle rations. The theme of 
added profits is carried out through- 
out the booklet, which touches brief- 
ly on the value of dehydrated alfalfa 
for growing and finishing cattle, for 
pregnant and lactating cows, and for 
reduction of mortality and improve- 
ment of vigor in calves. Sample for- 
mulas are given. For copies, check 
No, 7920 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7918—Equipment 
Catalog 


A Spring catalog has been issued 
by Brower Manufacturing Co. and 
contains descriptions of the com- 
pany’s livestock and poultry equip- 
ment plus a representative selection 
of standard items. New equipment 
covered includes the Brower Kero- 
Gas 77 Brooder and the Radiant Gas 
Brooder. Waterers, troughs, foun- 
tains, feeders, nests, egg washers and 
other poultry equipment are des- 
cribed. Livestock equipment covered 
includes farrowing crates and hog 
feeders. For copies, check No. 7918 
on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7916—Coccidiosis 
Booklet 


Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories an- 
nounces a booklet on coccidiosis 
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tends to prevent re-infection. For 
more information, check No. 7922 on 
the coupon and mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have Handles Grain, Flour, Chemicals, Coffee, Starch, 


Aggregates and many other free-flowing materials. 
been described in previous issues of Simple, dust-tight, self-cleaning, compact, fast, eco- 
Feedstuffs and information about nomical, long lasting, easy to maintain. 

them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number of the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7870—Drying fan, heater, Chi- 


cago Blower Corp. eenuit” Gorn 
No. 7871—Milk replacer base, Bor- A +4 > 
den Special Products Co. SERVICE ; BUD COOK 


No. 7872—Pneumatic rappers, Na- P The Leo Cook Co. 
tional Air Vibrator Co. ¢ 410 Lewis Bidg 

No. 7878—Egg cooling units, Mas- 9 Portiand 4, Ore. 
ter-Bilt Refrigeration Manufacturing CApitol 2-1913 
Co. 

No. 7874—Chick premix, American 
Cyanamid Co. 

No. 7875— Tailored plastic resin, 
Phillips Chemical Co. 

No. 7876—Yeast fraction, Amber 


























which brings together actual natural 
color views of the common kinds of 
coccidiosis in chickens. On double | 
gate-fold pages, color photos are su- 
perimposed upon a drawing of the 
digestive tract to show approximately 
where each species of coccidia causes 
lesions. The pages are entitled “An 
Atlas of Coccidiosis.” Text of the 16- 
page booklet is brief and easy to | 
read, the company says. It points out 
the importance of coccidiosis, tells 
how it spreads through a flock and 
how the common species affect chick- 
ens. For copies, check No. 7916 on | 
the coupon and mail. 


No. 7922—Liquid 
oa a 

Lubricating Jelly 

A scientifically controlled blend of 
non-irritating, non-greasy and odor- 
less ingredients, called ‘““Mastrol,”’ has 
been announced by Professional Vet- 
erinary Drug Co. A milking machine 
cup and liquid lubricating jelly, the 
product has been designed for use in 
the management of mastitis control 
and prevention. It is prirmcrily for 
milking machine cup lubrication, ob- 
stetrical and surgical lubricant, ud- 
































der and teat emollient and for use Peebles’ M-N-C supercharges feeds with 


in artificial insemination, lubricating , 
boluses, thermometers, catheters, the 
stomach tubes and similar type noz- 
— BB Fw iS achter aod Ss Now M-N-C gives your broiler feeds a plus the 12 aminoacids needed for maximum protein 
is chemically bacteriostatic on skin sales story as it supercharges with a bonus assimilation. It offers the perfect, low-cost 
surface, stimulates granulosis and amount of Whey Factor...unidentified factor source for essential amino acids. M N-C 4 
healing, and after application, leaves required for maximum growth. smooth, even texture assures uniform high 
an invisible protective coating that Peebles M-N-C is partially delactosed quality, color and 

whey-product, concentrated to provide 50% distribution in 
more non-lactose ingredients. Just 2!4% mixed feeds. 
M-N-C supplies the same amount of Whey Put more sell in 
Factor as 4% whole dried whey. The result your feeds with 
is a bonus of elements that help resist disease, M-N-C with the 
check stress problems before they start, keep Whey Factor Grow 
birds strong, healthy, hungry and gaining fast Bonus. Write—or 
throughout the year! wire—for complete 

M-N-C also provides the ideal balance of information today. ~ 
Th 





WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 32 PLANTS Coast to Coast 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


World-Wide Producer of Quality Milk Products 


DIVISION Gun INC. 
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Don't Mix Without 


(85% Feeding Cane Molasses Equivalent) 


seve THE economical, dry blackstrap molasses product dehydrated on soybean mill 
eed. 

It means added palatability for your feeds and an easier mixing job for you. CK Econo- 
lass is never sticky — won't harden and ball-up. 

And orders and re-orders are what you get with the Econolass-Plus in your feeds. 








ZCONOFERM : ECONOSOL 7 gSCONOLOCG 

A jnultiple cultured, product ab- & ‘This fish soluable product dried on J Is a new free flowing source of 
foal new product efleve a reliahle soymeal provides a uniform and i vegetable fat (lecithin, vitamin E 
source of the unidentified growth — tP-quality source of unidentified ? and Tocopherol) for all livestock 
factors which promote faster gains growth factors for resultful poultry, and poultry feeds. It's pleasant 
Econoferm is also rich in other 8 turkey and pig feeds. There's none odor and its superior flavor im- 
essential known ingredients includ- § of the unpleasant mess of handling § proves palatability while adding the 
ing 5 important vitamins. liquid fish soluables. 4 health benefits of increased fat. 


eo. 


THE BEST FRIEND YOUR FEED EVER HAD 











CHECKERBOARD GRAIN COMPANY 


Buyers and Sellers 
of 


MILLFEEDS, GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY $T. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 











Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7877—Poultry health product, 
Hilltop Laboratories. 

No. 7878—Lift truck booklet, Tow- 
motor Corp. 

No. 7879—Grain storage building, 
Stran-Steel Corp. 

No. 7880 — Large twin mill, 
Knoedler Manufacturers. 

No. 7881—Pellet cooler, Ross Ma- 
chine & Mill Supply, Inc. 





No. 7882—Iron anemia product, 
Myzon Laboratories. 

No. 78838—Poultry disease pam- 
phlet, Delaware Poultry Laboratories. 

No. 7884 — Bulk handling folder, 
Link-Belt Co. 

No. 7885—Auto leasing study, 
Foundation for Management Re- 
search. 

No. 7886—Grain dryer, The Ma- 
thews Co. 

No. 7887-— Feed mixer, Phil-Rite 


| Rollo-Mixers. 


No. 7888—Feed body line, New 
Way Manufacturing Co. 


No. 7889—Aluminum feed trucks, 


| Sprout, Waldron & Co. 





No. 7890 — Measuring device, Daf- 
fin Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7891 — Pig injectable iron, 
Merck & Co., Inc. 

No. 7892— Meat extender, Taste 
Engineering, Inc. 

No. 7898—Hay mill, Wetmore Pul- 
verizer & Machinery Co. 

No. 7894—Air driven valve, O. B. 
Armstrong & Son. 

No. 7895—Egg sanitizer cleaner, 
Oakes Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7896— Bulk feed units, Curl 
Engineering & Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7897—Laboratory diet, A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7898 — Batching handbook, 
Howe Scale Co. 

No. 7899 — Vitamin E brochure, 


| Hoffmann-LaRoche, Inc. 


No. 7900—Feed body catalog, Si- 
monsen Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7901—Revised product label, 
American Scientific Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7902—Grain conveyor, Dunbar- 
Kapple, Inc. 

No. 7908—Inhalation product, 
Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7904—Locking wedge mount, 
Martin Engineering Co. 

No. 7905—Redesigned motors, Li- 
ma Electric Motors Co., Inc. 

No. 7906—Layer management book, 
Colonial Poultry Farms, Inc. 

No. 7907 — Conveyor book, Link- 
Belt Co. 

No. 7908—Swine management 
booklet, Merck & Co., Inc. 

No. 7909—Animal health product, 
Hilltop Laboratories. 











CHICKS FOR SUPPLY 
FLOCKS DOWN 


WASHINGTON — Domestic place- 
ments of pullet chicks for broiler 
hatchery supply flocks by leading pri- 
mary breeders of broiler replace- 
ment stock in March were 17% less 
than in March, 1959, the U.S. De- 
parement of Agriculture reports. 

Domestic placements totaled 2,674,- 


1959. Total placements (domestic 
plus exports) were reported at 2,946,- 
000 as compared to 3,450,000 a year 
earlier. 

The placement data include pullet 
chicks sold during the month, plus 
the number of pullet chicks expected 
from eggs sold during the preceding 
month, The conversion from eggs to 
expected pullet chicks was made on 
the basis of 125 pullet chicks per 
case of hatching eggs sold. 

The primary breeders included in 
this report account for a large per- 
centage of the total supply of replace- 
ment pullets for broiler hatchery 
supply flocks. 

Sales of replacement pullets by 
these breeders provide an indication 
of the potential number of pullets 
available for addition to hatchery egg 
supply flocks several months before 
the pullets actually move into the 
flocks. 





No. 7910—Southern farmer promo- 
tion, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 7911—Pallet loading machine, 
Power-Curve Conveyor Co. 

No. 7912—Mastitis x-ray display, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


a, 


Feedlot, Mill Planned 


MINATARE, NEB. — Construction 
of a multi-million dollar cattle feed- 
lot with a capacity of 50,000 cattle 
and a quarter million dollar feed mill 
has begun here. 

B. M. Stewart, Newcastle, Wyo., 
president of the System Investment 
Co., announced completion of plans 
for the operation, to be called Sys- 
tem Feed Lots. 

Property purchesed includes four 
buildings of the old Great Western 
Sugar Co. factory and about a half 
section of land. The firm plans to 
have enough of the lot constructed to 
handle 30,000 cattle by Sept. 1 and 
has set Jan. 1 as the final completion 
date. The mill will handle 600 tons of 
feed a day, it was indicated. 













Douglas 
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Douglas Hi-Po “22” 


Douglas “88” Improved Farm Bin Spray is the spray you need to make sure your bins 
are safe before you fill them. This residual spray rids empty grain storage bins of insects 
— gets into the cracks and crevices where they hide and kills them. 
After bins are filled, prevent migratory infestation by spraying the surface with 
Douglas Special Mill Spray. It provides a surface barrier that drives insects off. 
Spray is designed especially for killing exposed moths and 
exposed stages of other harmful insects. ‘ ” - 
FOR GRAIN: This contact spray can be applied directly on the surface of 
grain. It will not contaminate. 
FOR PEANUTS: Apply directly on bulk unshelled peanuts or to the exterior 


surface of stacks of bagged peanuts. It will not contaminate peanuts or 


Every san bags 
Whatever your need for insect sprays Douglas can provide it. Our forty- 


es y - 
four years of experience in protecting stored grain is your assurance of 


“88” Improved Insect satisfaction. Take advantage of Douglas’ free Grain Inspection Service. 
Farm Bin Spray 


° Control 
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Special For the Extra Values | Douglas Chemical Company i 
Mill Spray Ne ed in Grain Conditioning | 620 East 16th Avenue, North Kansas City, Missouri | 

—! wont professional ist ith i iteti 
° D f Pp 7 N D . Without obligating am, tans pale Eel: quae an I 
re) N | = wp to ie maptaion made within 30 days 

; —_— — one 

Hi-Po ——Please send copy of 1960-61 Grainman’s Insect Calendor. l 
=99" Spray | em storing. bu. of _ {kind of grain) | 
Neme___ inline | 
Company... Tithe | 
! 
| 
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Grain Sanitation Division 
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MORTON Sells T-M Salt 
In The No. 1 Farm Magazine 


The leading companies selling the agricultural field know that nothing 
influences country trade like a farm magazine—and no farm magazine 
means so much to so many as FARM JOURNAL. 


That is why the Morton Salt Company supports its dealers with 
large-space advertising in FARM JOURNAL. This is the kind of support 
dealers understand and appreciate. 


Feed dealers know the selling power of FARM JOURNAL. They know 
that Morton Trace-Mineralized Salt advertising in FARM JOURNAL is 
reaching their best rural customers with coverage /ike that of a local 
newspaper, and the sales impact of the Nation’s No. | Farm Magazine. 
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IF YOU USED 
PETERSON MALES 
YOU WOULDN'T 
NEED SO MANY! 














PETERSON 
breeding farm 


DECATUR, ARKANSAS 























Smells Better 
Tastes Better 


SELLS FASTER! 


WRITE TODAY 
for new “NECTARIZED” 
Calf-Pab Sales Aids, 
New Nectarized 
Pablets and 
Calf Meal 
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Potency 46M 18 


fhe. will provide positive 


3200 tons of your 


poultry feed for 
4 little over 





Improved 
High Potency 
Most Economical 


Vitamin K Available 





HETEROCHEMICAL CORPORATION 
111 E. Hawthorne Avenue 
Valley Stream, Long Isiand. N.Y. 


*U.S. Potents 2,331,808 & 2,367,302 
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du Pont, E. |., de Nemours & Co., Inc. (Mold Inhibitor 

PEE WabGie'vovedvedesccectschsveuieecccesess Mar. 12—p 10 
Eastern States Farmers Exchange (Assistance Plan)...Mar. Sp 79 

TT  cehdhvenatdieeths¢qnnkerehietscakwall Mar. 19—p 107 

(Pullets ‘Adjustable to Feed Program) .............. Mar. 26—p 66 

(Volume Up by $2.8 Million) .............cccccueee Mar. 12—p 3 
Empire Sales Training, Inc. (New Training Program) ..Mar. 12—p 14 

Ewing, Ray SS (Appointment) ....... 6.5.66 cccees Mar. 5—p 87 
Fant Miliing "eo > peed Business Acquired by Allied) . .. Mar. 1%—p | 
Faultiess Milling Co. (Dealers Win Trips) ............ Mar. 12—p 90 
Federated Livestock Corp. (Appointment) ............ Mar. 12—p 85 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. (Storage Depot) .......... Mar. 19—p 76 
Flo-Tronics, inc. (Bulk Handling Device} ............. Mar. 12—p 88 
Foxbilt Feeds (Appointment) ....................... Mar. 19—p 107 
General Mills, Inc. (Sales Region Changes) .......... Mar. 5—p 7 

i | it0das6 eee eoeseeeeu Mar. 12—p 82; oa 19—p 107 

EE  o<cads cindecewedéaatibinhdbeuceul M 

ID, i tons arnt eit dia Nad aie M 
Glues & Chemicals, Ltd. (Machine to Take Protein from 

i M 
Hales & Hunter Co. (Appointment) .................. 

ED I ink wad acddebesces ce 

SE ED 5. 004s abl entice cdees cheese é 


Hess & Clark (Egg Campaign Booklet) . 

(New Furazolidone Use) ................ 
Heterochemical Corp. (Appointment) 
Hoffman-Taff, Inc. [Appointment) ....... 
Honeymead Products Co. TAppointment) .. . 2—p 
Hooker Chemical Corp. (To Build Phosphorus Furnace) Mar. 19%—p 107 
Hubbard Milling (Adds Research, Demonstration 





DET. nipntt paket gan sabe dwankakch + o4¢ds0%< a Mar. 19— 
lowa Portable Mill Co. (New Management) ......... Mar. i2—p 109 
Jacobson Machine Works, Inc. (To Celebrate 50th 

MN + ctUReadddawe shateee panads donate andi ected Mar. 19—p 5! 
Jefferson Chemical Co., Inc. (Revises Austin Chemical 

SE Shadi n nine hadi his catmals Gian aan danicaatthad Mar. 26—p 90 
pa: Milling Co. (New Custom Mixing Plan) ......... Mar. 26—p 12 
Levin, |. { | EE. fva ckantudee tek creck Mar. 12—p 32 
Lilly, Bl, & {Forms Elanco Products Co.) ......... Mer. 5—p 7 
Lewiston cain Growers, Inc. (Remodeling Mill) ..... Mar. !12—p 6 
“ee a Co. (Wirthmore Buys Stores) ........ Mer. 12—p | 

(Bank Loses $1 Million in Financing) .............. Mar. 12—p 8 
McMillen Feed Mills (Appointment) .................. Mar. 19—p 32 
RP Rete oat: ooo be abet Mar. 26—p 75 


— 4 = Inc. (Procedure to Improve Manage- 


En. WEE Chine obey beats 6d 05s Giees itdwuuk ds oes Mar. 12— 
TAppolnimenti COSeeC CSAs eo vevsaeashbadhecditesccces Mar. - i 
seeete Machinery Co. (New Division) ............. Mar. 1%—p 58 
Miles Chemical Co. (Promotion) ..................... Mar. 26—p 94 
Miller Publishing Co. (Appointment) ................ Mar. |12—p 68 
Minnesota Linseed Oi! Co. yy ey Bescesveceee Mar. 26—p 105 


Mitchell Seed & Feed Co. [To Sell Liquid Feed) — 
National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling ‘Co. (To — a, 


- Somes se * ee cde ibtiinenetthes hs0+sdeceaeh Mar. 12—p 24 
ew England By-Products Pp. {Appointment} ....... 
Nie Feed & Grain Co. (ideas Offered) ............. Mor: i " 
Northern Biochemical Corp. (Appointment) .......__ Mar. 1?—p 58 
Nulaid Farmers Assn. (Reports 1959 Volume) ..... ||| Mar. 5S—p 48 
Nutrena Feeds (Rationed Light Ups Egg Yield)...... Mar. S—p 29 
Nutrition & Supply Service (Distributor for Additives} Mar. 5—p 88 
Oakes Manufacturing Co. (Appointments) ............ Mar. 19—p 5) 
Ogden Mira Monta Farm (Hay Processing Plant) ..... Mar. 12—p 113 
Panogen Co. (Sales | een Seee Mar. 19—p 56 
Nemeemvente’ 0 Dost Foss, Inc. (Plan Unites Production . 

ing ae 
Peterson Breeding Farm, Inc. {Appointment) ._....... ny + H+ 


Pfi Ch 
the EAS Inc. (Manual for Swine Growers) Mar Sp 6 


Puiltipe Chemical Co, (Ptaviie Kasia’ ioe ‘Sagal 22s” Mer tap a3 
-~ Pre Breeding Farms, Inc. (Distribution Cen. ee 
FES occ cst vnasvintheenesbhactiiecsbvecsss, Mar. 12—p 110 
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OT 














_ (Appointments) 

——: Co. (Appointments) 

Prater Pulverizer Co. (Essay Contest) 

a er Farmer (Electronics Used in Farm Plan- 
nin 

Publicker Industries, Inc. (Buys Blackstrap) 

Puget Sound By-Products Co. (To Process 
eathers) 


ny) 
faids in ‘Test’ Egg Program) 
(Entertains Game kag Pisa Group) 
(Retirement) 
(Transfers) 

Richardson Scale Co. (Appointment) 
Opens Houston Office) 

Rolfes, George A., Company (Appointment) 

Rubinoff, Jacob, Co. (Sold to Son-Mark Industries) .... 

Salsbury's Dr. Laboratories  peeeneeeey 
(Names Territory Manager +s 
(New Antibiotic Feed Supplement) 

(News Editor) 

Sauder Feed Service (Aims at Big Feeder Target) 

Semmes Bag Co. (Stock Bought) 

Shanzer qre- na Co. (Appointment) 

Son-Mark Industries, Inc. (Buys Rubinoff Co.) 

we poumy Co. (Appointment) 

Staley Manufacturing Co. (Sales Area Ex- 
sanded! 
PAppolatmonti 

Sterwin Chemicals, 

(Sales Meeting) 

Superior Separator Co. (New Car Unloader) 

Supersweet Feeds (Fire) 

Swanson, Carroll, Sales Co. [Appointment) 

Taste Engineering, Inc. (Flavor Premix Rights) 

Thurmond Feed Mills (Fire) 


ry? Cooperative Farmers, inc. (Ideas Save Money) Mar. 
Industrial Chemicals Co. (Appointment) .. .Mar. 
Vieh Poultry & Farmers Cooperative {Manager Leaves) —. 


Valley Mills (Sales Meeting) 

(Appointment) 
Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. (Appointment) ee 
Walnut Grove Products Co., Inc. (New Mill) .. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. |Appointment) 
Western Hatcheries Inc. (Arkansas Program) 
Vay Manufacturing Co. (Bulk Equipment Produc- 


) 
Wirthmore Feeds, Inc. (To Build Bulk Station) 
(Buys Maritime Stores) 


CONFERENCES: 
Clemson Poultry Disease and Management 
rse 
Colorado Livestock Days Program 
Cottonseed Processing Clinic 
Distillers Feed Research Conference 
Georgia Beef Cattle Short Course 
lowa Swine Producers Conference 
IMinois Swine Growers Day 
New Mexico Feeders Day ... 
Maryland Nutrition Conference 
National Farm Institute 
North Carolina Service Men's Short ees 
Ohio Broiler and Market fog Schoo ye 
Pacific Northwest Feed Mil Lies School 
Purdue Marketing Clinic e 
Gees State Grain and Feed Convention 
irginia Feed Convention and Nutrition Conference 


ar. 5—p I; Mar. 


CONSUMPTION & PRODUCTION: 
Alabama's January Feed Sales Off 13% . 
Commercial Feeds Sold in Nebraska Up 
Feed Tonnage Off in North Carolina 
~~ and Season Feedstuff Use Down ... 
K. C. Mills Record Little Change in Production .... 
1959 Canada Feed Shipments Increase 


COOPERATIVES: 
Northeast Egg Co-op Unification Urged 


CORN: 
USDA Tells Plan for Surplus Corn 


COTTONSEED MEAL: 
Cottonseed Processing Clinic 


CREDIT & FINANCING: 
Californians Ponder Credit Problems Mar 
Cautious Credit and Limited Chick Supply Expected to 
Hold Down Broiler Production 


Eastern States Tells of ‘Assistance Plan’ for Poultrymen Mar. 
Mar 


Grain Credit Topic of California Unit 


DAIRY FEEDING: 
Colorado Livestock oor Program 
Pelleted Concentrates for Dairy Cows 
Scientist Comments on Texture of Dairy Rations 
University of Maryland Nutrition Conference 
Virginia Feed Convention and Nutrition Conference ... 


DISASTER: 
Supersweet Feeds (Estherville, lowa) 


DISEA 


SE: 
Clemson Poultry Disease and peonepement Short Course 


Coccidiosis Reported in South and Eas 
Disease Caused by Inhaling Soil tL. 
Disease Problem ‘Normal’ in Maryland 
Infectious Sinusitis Control Progresses 
New Poultry Virus Found in California 
North Carolina State College Short Course 


DISTILLERS FEEDS: 
Distillers Feed Research Conference 


ENERGY: 
Distillers Feed Research Conference 
How to Reduce Fat on Hogs Reported ..... 
mere gg | of Maryland Nutrition Conference 
Virginia Feed Convention and Nutrition Conference ... 


ENZYMES: 
Colorado Livestock Days Program 
Variable Results, FDA Slowing Up Use of Enzymes we 
a 


FATS: 
Feed Use of Fats and Oils Down 13% 


FATTY ACIDS: 
University of Maryland Nutrition Conference 


FEED INDUSTRY: 
Arkansas Feed Men 
Dairying 
Feed Men Optimistic, 
Sizzling Sixties? 


‘Mar. 
Storm Damage to Poultry Industry ‘Amounts to Millions Mar. 
od Convention and Nutrition Conference ....Mar. 


Virginia Fe 
FEED SPOILA 


Feed Spottege ~~ Its Control in Mixed Feeds 
Results of Five Studies on Feed Spoilage Related 


FEED SUPPLIES: 
Reduced Supplies of Dehy. ... 


FISH PRO 


ODUCTS: 
Acceptability of Fish Meal fo Young Turkey Poults ..Mar. 


Fish Meal Demand improves, but Import ‘Threat’ Con- 


tinues 
Fish Meal, Scrap Production Rises 
New York Times Cites Fish Meal's importance 


FLAVORS: 
Taste Engineering Gets Flavor Premix Rights 


FORMULATION: 
University of Maryland Nutrition Conference 


FREIGHT RATES 


Regulation leneuiites Blamed for Railroad Pricing Poli- 


VERNMENT A 
FHA Offers ‘. Loan Assistance to Southeast 


GRAIN NK: 
vey Millers & Feed Dealers Assn. Convention 


GRAIN DRYING: 
IMinois Swine Growers Day 


GRAIN GRADES: 
GFDNA Discusses Grain Grades 


GRAIN SORGHUMS: 
lowa Sorghum and Grit Experiments 


GRAIN STORAGE: 
Business Dealings of CSS Director Being Examined 
ag sees Townhall Meeting to Discuss 
A 


CCC, Trade Views on Storage Rate 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. Convention 


GRAIN TRADE: 
Californians Ponder Credit Problems . 


GRIT: 
lowa Sorghum and Grit Gapertnente 
Putting Research to W bed 


HORMONES: 
Experiment Results at Illinois Reported 
New Mexico Feeders Day 
No Residues from Estrogen in Feed 
Purdue Marketing Clinic 
—s Research to Work .. 
se 


INSECTICIDES: 
Petitions Filed for Insecticide, Antibiotics 


INSECTS: 
Khapra Beetle Found in Asian Guar Mea! 


INTEGRATION & CONTRACT FARMING: 
Cow Pool Organizer Sees Merit in idea 


.Mar 


.M 
integration Gets Yes and No Answers at Michigan 


Event 
New Turkey Program in Carolinas 
Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers Assn. Convention 


bo Best’ Plan Unites Production, Marketing of 


Pilot” Feeding Pens Help Firm in New Mexico .. 


Says Feed Man's Place in Integrated Hog Program is 


to Provide Protein Supplement 
Says Integration Has Hurt Poultry Industry 


Virginia Feed Convention and Nutrition Conference... 


ELP: 
University of Maryland Nutrition Conference 
LATIN AMERICA: 


Special Planning Needed to Sere Latin America 


LEGISLATION: 
New York Meat Tag Bill Killed 
Production Control Bill Opposed 
Urged to Contact Congress on Additives 


TERATURE: 
“Beef Cattle Science’ Is Title of New Book 
Publications on Swine Nutrition, Hormones . 


LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY: 
Corn Belt Holding Own in Livestock ; 
Feed Man's Place in Integrated Hog Program.... 
Growth of Texas Cattle Feeding Described 
lowa State Swine Conference 
Mississippi Hog Men Told to Up Production 
New Mexico Feeders Day .... 
Purdue Marketing Clinic 


Range Feed, Cattle, Sheep Peete in West Decline. 


Virginia Feed Convention and Nutrition Conference . 


LIVESTOCK NUMBERS: 
Less Cattle on Feed in Arizona, California 


Milk Production Per Cow at High; Production Down . 


Number of Early Lambs Up 2 

Spring Farrowing Upsurge indicated 

Spring Farrowings Off as Predicted 

Up or Down 

U.S. Farm Animal Population by States (Chart) 


MANAGEMENT-BUSINESS: 
Northwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. Meeting 
Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. Convention 
Pilot Feeding Pens Help Firm in New Mexico 


MANAGEMENT-LIVESTOCK & POULTRY: 


Clemson Poultry Disease and Management Short Couree 


Controlled Light for Turkeys Studied 
Electronics Used in Farm Planning ... 
Fans and Sprinklers Increase Cattle Gains 
Georgia Poultry Health Workshops 

lowa State Swine Conference . 

IMinois Swine Growers Day . 
Swine-O-Meter Developed by Siu 

Tests on Hen Floor Space Needs 

Test Results in New Maryland Facilities 
Test Shows Rationed Light Ups Egg Yield 
University of Maryland Nutrition Conference 


MARKETING: 
Good Egg Markets Mean Feed Sales , 
National Broiler Council Meeting om 
Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. Convention .... 
Purdue Marketi Clinic gis 
Purina Aids in ‘Test’ Egg Program 


MERCHANDISING: 
MWinois Firm Aims at Big Feeder Target —_— 
Ohio Grain & Feed De - Me Assn. Convention . 


.«.Mar 
.».Mar. 
-. «Mar. 
. -Mar. 
Mar. 
.Mar. 
..Mar. 


..Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar 


..Mar. 


Mar 
Mar 
Mar 


Moar 
Mar 


Mar. 


Mar 
ar 


..Mar 


Mar 
Mar 


Mar. 
..Mar 


Mar 
Mar 
Mar 
Mar 
Mae 


Mar 


. «Mar. 
..»Mar 
..»Mar. 
..Mar 


MM 
— ‘Deal’ and Customer Card Are ideas Offered by 


MINERALS: 
Distillers Feed Research Conference ... 
FDA Withdraws Trace Mineral List . 
IMlinols Swine Growers Day coos 
Oats Ration for Hogs May Lack Phosphorus .. 
Phosphorus Influence in Rumen Investigated .. 
Results of Farmer's Mineral Test Related 
University of Maryland Nutrition Conference . 
Virginia Feed Convention and Nutrition Conference . 


MINK FEEDING: 
Oregon Scientists Test Low Cost Mink Rations 


Feed Share of All Molasses at Peak bei 
Molasses Exports Up, Ye Down in Year 


Putting Research to Work 
U.S. Compeny Buys 100 Million Gal. Blackstrap . 


NEWSPRINT: 
Testing Feed Made from Newsprint 


NITROFURANS: 
New Furazolidone Use Announced 
Nitrofurans Control Infections in Poults 


NITROGEN: 
Scientists Achieve Breakthrough on Nitrogen Fixing ... 
(Turn to FEEDSTUFFS INDEX, page 8!) 
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ANTIBIOTIC NEWS! 


test date 
shows 


SUPERIOR IN 


e growth promotion 


e feed efficiency 


CONTACT 


WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, INC 
MYERSTOWN, PENNA. ,U.S.A 











BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 
VITAMINS D 


Vita D that will not decompose 
when combined with minerals 


BoDEE 
Vitamin D-2 or D-3 in dry, oll or 
water dispersible forms 


BoA-S and Bo-A 


Stable dry vitamin A products. 


BHT 
Oll soluble Vitamin protector and 
pigmentation aid. 


HYDROPOID 
Dry, free-flowing partially hy- 
drogenated animal fat 
XANTHOPHYLL OONCEN- 
TRATES 


For better poultry pigmentation. 


CLOROFOLEN 


Effective dog food deodorant. 


ENZYMATIC SYSTEMS 


Bowman Feed Products, Inc. 


130 Central Ave. HOLLAND, MICH. 
13160 Ortley Ploce VAN NUYS, CALIF. 

















It's DANNEN 
for GRAIN 
and FEED 
INGREDIENTS 


@ Bran @ Shorts 

@ Linseed Meal 

@ Cottonseed Meal 

@ Soybean Oil Meal 

@ Meat Scraps 

@ Sugar 

@ Defluorinated Phos- 
phate 


@ Feed Supplement 


Urea 
@ Dried Skim Milk 
@ Dried Buttermilk 


€ €C cece CS CEE CCE 


DANNEN 


DANNEN MILLS, 


INC. 
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Florida Poultry Group 
Continues Planning for 


Egg Marketing Co-op 
TAMPA, FLA.—Some 150 poultry- 


men attended a first planning meet- 
ing of the Hillsborough County Poul- 
try Assn., and officials of the group 
immediately called for a second ses- 


sion for the study of a proposed egg- 
marketing cooperative which would 
serve eight counties. 

The poultrymen at the first meet- 


ing—many were from western and 
central Florida—indicated strong in- 
terest in the proposed cooperative, 
and many of them turned in reports 


showing the egg production on their 
farms. T. P. Browder, association 
president, presided at the meeting. 
One of the speakers was Dr. Ralph 
Eastwood, extension marketing eco- 
nomist for the University of Florida. 
“There is nothing socialistic about 
cooperatives,” Dr. Eastwood said 
“Cooperatives are the most private 





kind of business. Approved by fed- 
eral and state laws, and affording 
definite tax benefits to participants, a 
cooperative can control the quality of 
its product.” 

He went on to say that the coop- 
erativé must have a market, adequate 
volume of the product to be mar- 
keted, efficient management and 
sound financing. “There can be too 
many little cooperatives,” the speaker 
declared. 

Mr. Browder asked if anyone “‘cared 
to speak for the feed companies.” 
There was no response, although 
there were feed dealers in the audi- 
ence, reports indicated. It was esti- 
mated that feed firms market more 
than 50% of the eggs produced in the 
Tampa area. 

Another association official, John 
Cripe, said “no reflections were being 
cast” upon the feed companies, “for 
they had entered the egg marketing 
business solely in order to sell their 
feed.” 

Meanwhile, Dr. Eastwood went on 


to say that the cooperative plan called 
for eggs to be washed and sized at 
the farm level (each poultryman 
would be required to have an egg 
cooler), and that the eggs would be 
candled, graded and re-sized at the 
cooperative plant. There would be 
continuous U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture inspection at the plant. 

A. G. (Lou) Mazourek, Masaryk- 
town, for many years a leader in the 
Hernando Egg Producers Coopera- 
tive, participated in the discussion of 
cooperatives’ financing problems. 

Robert Mann, a Florida state rep- 
resentative and legal advisor to the 
Hillsborough association, presented a 
general outline of farm cooperatives 
in Florida. John Wallace, prominent 
St. Petersburg hatcheryman, praised 
the idea of a cooperative. 

Meanwhile, an earlier report indi- 
cated that Sam O’Quinn and Don 
Weeman, secretary and treasurer, re- 
spectively, of the association, were 
somewhat discouraged over lack of 
interest in the association manifested 





VIPOL on Vaccines 


Is Like 


‘STERLING’ on Silver 
U's the Hallmark of Zuality! 


For hundreds of years, the world has purchased silver articles with confidence — secure in the 
knowledge that the hallmark “sterling” was a guarantee of purity and quality of material and 
workmanship. For nearly a half century, the name “VIPOL” on poultry vaccines has given the poul- 
trymen of the world a similar silent guarantee of the highest quality and purity that science and 
experienced skills can produce. Just about everywhere you go, the trademark “VIPOL” has become 


the yardstick of performance . . 
of its kind. In consistently high quality . . . 


. the hallmark that proudly proclaims that here is the finest product 
purity . . . and in flock protection and performance .. . 


VIPOL has established standards of excellence that have brought a new measure of security to the 


poultry industry. 


VIPOL 717 FOR NEWCASTLE PROTECTION 


University research laboratories and extensive field tests 
have documented the fact that only one mild strain of 
Newcastle Vaccine consistently produces a high level of 
protection and a durable immunity against Newcastle 
disease. That strain is the Vipol 717 Strain, also known 
as the LaSota Strain, manufactured exclusively by Vine- 
land Poultry Laboratories. In laying flocks, revaccina- 
tion of young chicks is reduced to the minimum and is 
necessary only if the birds are carrying parental im- 
munity at the time the vaccine is first given. Broilers 
and heavier meat birds are protected right through to 
marketing time. Whether you use VIPOL 717 in the 
drinking water, intranasally, intraocularly or intramus- 
cularly, remember that this is the strain that gives full 
protection in depth, every time. 


VINELAND BRONCHITIS VACCINE 


The Vineland strain of Infectious Bronchitis Vaccine 
is so mild that it produces little reaction in the birds to 
which it is applied. Despite its mildness, challenge tests 
vith a “hot” Bronchitis virus indicate that this mild 


strain of vaccine produces a very durable and dependable 
immunity. 


VINELAND FOWL POX VACCINE 


For replacement pullets, this new, mild Fowl Pox Vac- 
cine gives complete protection when vaccinated at 10 
days of age and older—yet is so mild that, in emergencies, 
some poultrymen have successfully vaccinated birds in 
production with excellent results. Broilers get full pro- 
tection right from one day of age, with none of the re- 
action that might curb appetites and slow growth. 


VINELAND TRACHEITIS VACCINE 


Vineland Poultry Laboratories pioneered this vaccine, 
and were the first to produce it for commercial use. 
Vineland Tracheitis Vaccine may be administered to 
birds of any age without fear of reaction. It can be ap- 
plied at the same time as other vaccines since there is 
no systemic reaction. Even in laying flocks, egg produc- 
tion is not affected. Vaccinated broiler flocks continue 
to eat and gain. 


REMEMBER—Vineland Poultry Laboratories has specialized in the production of vaccines, antibiotics, drugs 
and disinfectants for the poultry industry for 46 years. This specialization is only one of the many reasons 
why commercial poultrymen all over the world insist upon products bearing the VIPOL trademark. Con- 
tact your nearest Vineland distributor for your free copy of our 30-page question and answer book on 
vaccination procedures. Find out for yourself how the Vineland Vaccination Program can provide 
“Sterling” protection to your poultry flock by using VIPOL Vaccines. 


VINELAND POULTRY LABORATORIES 


VINELAND 
NEW JERSEY 





WEST COAST BRANCH 
4068 Broadway Pi., Los Angeles 37, Calif. 





by poultrymen in the county. They 
pointed out that in 1957 the associa- 
tion had 110 members, but that mem- 
bership dropped to 85 in 1958, to 65 
in 1959, and to 42 just recently. 

One source in Tampa commented: 
“Also hurting the association financi- 
ally is the fact that feed companies 
which made contributions in past 
years have abondoned the practice.” 


Plan $750,000 
Automated Unit 


WASHINGTON—An Iowa hog pro- 
ducer and veterinarian are seeking to 
finance a $750,000 automated hog pro- 
duction operation, a New York Times 
dispatch reports. 

It is expected that Agricultural Re- 
search Development, Inc., Wiggins, 
Colo., formed by veterinarian Dr. C. 
L. Telleen, Gowrie, Iowa, and pro- 
ducer Herman W. Tripp, Paton, Iowa, 
soon will refile a new stock prospectus 
with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. It will offer 130,000 
shares of common stock to the public 
at $5 a share. 

The two will use the money to fi- 
nance an operation with an antici- 
pated output of 15,000-18,000 hogs a 
year with a labor force of five to six 
men and a maximum of sanitation. 
They plan a “disease-free” operation, 
with emphasis on getting a meat-type 
hog. 

The agricultural research company 
was formed last December, and the 
pair chose Colorado because they be- 
lieve they “can buy feed cheaper 
there and there is an unfilled market 
there for a meat-type hog.” 

They plan to raise quality meat- 
type breeding sows at the start and 
sell them back into the Midwest corn- 
hog states at a profit. 

They have bought the 520-acre 
Morgan County farm near Wiggins 
where they intend to construct their 
hog plant. Total cost of the plant is 
estimated at $396,000. 

The company has an option to pur- 
chase the Iowa farm owned by Mr. 
Tripp and his father, J. R. Tripp, for 
$54,850. This will be the “basic farm,” 
where the best sows will be gathered 
and conditioned for shipment to Colo- 
rado and the production of pigs. Dr. 
Telleen said Mr. Tripp figured the 
hogs could be produced for 9-9%¢ a 
pound. 





_ 
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Seminar Planned on 


Agricultural Marketing 


CHICAGO—-A one-day seminar on 
agricultural marketing is being spon- 
sored by the Chicago Area Agricul- 
tural Advertising Assn. May 2 at Chi- 
cago’s Drake Hotel. 

Scheduled speakers include J. E. 
Streetman, vice president of Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis, and Roswell 
Garst, the Coon Rapids, Iowa, feeder 
and seed corn producer who was 
widely publicized as host to Khrush- 
chev during the Russian leader’s tour 
of the U.S. 

The seminar will be devoted en- 
tirely to the marketing and advertis- 
ing problems of a changing agricul- 
tural economy, said Arthur E. Meyer- 
hoff, Jr., chairman of the association’s 
public relations committee. 


Not Cutting Chicks 


OSAGE, IOWA—North Iowa egg 
producers think that the 38% reduc- 
tion in the number of baby chicks 
produced by hatcheries forecast for 
1960 by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture indicates this fall might be a 
good time to be in the egg business, 
the Iowa Farm & Home Register re- 
ports. 

Jerry Mickels, manager, North 
Iowa Quality Egg Producers, Inc., 
said, “No one in our association is 
cutting back, and several flock own- 
ers are increasing their orders for 
baby chicks . . . Our farmers are in 
business to produce eggs on a con- 
tinuing basis—not on an in-and-out 
program.” 
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Pfizer Sales, eraange | 2006S ey Poultry F estival Set 
Rise in First Quarter About 2,000 share owners-and| [mn South Carolina 
i ‘ guests attended the meeting at the 
, NEW YORK—First quarter sales | Brooklyn Academy of Music and CLEMSON, S.C.—Final plans have 
i and earnings of Chas. Pfizer & Co., | heard reports on the company’s op- | been worked out for the 1960 Poultry 
| Inc., were substantially higher than | erations from Mr. McKeen and other Festival to be held at the Batesburg- 
A in the same period last year, John E. | pfizer officials. The program was de- | Leesville school grounds on Wednes- 
f McKeen, president, told share owners | signed to acquaint them with the | day, May 11 
this week at the annual meeting in | frm’s global activities. P. H. Gooding, Clemson poultry ex- 
' Brooklyn. Among the directors reelected was | tension staff, says that the commit- 
World-wide sales of the drug and | J. Jerome Thompson, Pfizer vice | tees working on the festival met re- 
f chemical firm were $68,722,000, com- | president and general manager of the | cently with Clyde Rauch, general 
ty i with $60,547,000 in the first | agricultural division. chairman, to work out final details. 
three months last year, an increase — The festival will begin with a pa- f[rovirmenr} 
of 13.5%. Earnings were $7,102,000, MINNESOTA MILL SOLD rade at 10:30 a.m., and will end with 
up 12% from $6,339,000 and were JORDAN, MINN. — Al Beckius, | the crowning of the festival queen at 
equivalent to 43¢ per common share | Jordan feed dealer, and Cy Hennes, | @ dance that night. 
pe 39¢ in the January-March pe- | New Prague feed mill operator, have Mr. Gooding announced that B. W. 
f riod in 1959. purchased the Shakopee Feed Mill | Brookshire, Batesburg, is chairman 
| Mr. McKeen declared that “the | and Purina dealership. Selling the | of the beauty contest committee. Lo- Write or call today 
company’s operations are now well | mill were Warren and Marvin Stem- | cal hatcherymen, feed processors, 
\ diversified, not only in terms of prod- | mer, who operated the Shakopee mil] | dealers, or poultry processors are be- 4 © | rd E GG - i°4 Ss’ 
1 ucts, but also in terms of geographi- | since 1946, when they took it over | ing asked to sponsor contestants in 
cal areas. The over-all outlook is | from their father, J. M. Stemmer. the beauty contest. FAIRBURY, ILLINOIS 
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ALFALFA SALES MEETING—Participating in the recent meeting of sales 
personnel of the National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co. in Kansas City 


were (left to right): seated, Stan Cox, assistant vice president; A. R. Mc- 


Fadden, vice president in charge of sales; Alex Donnelly, president, Kansas 


City, and Don Merrick, district sales manager, Toledo, Ohio; standing, Harold 
Swift, district production manager, Manzanola, Colo.; Tom Grill, district 
sales manager, Kansas City; Ray Copeland, district sales manager, Plain- 
view, Texas; John Clay, special products division, Kansas City; Dave Rucker, 
district sales manager, Memphis, Tenn.; Lowell Price, district sales manager, 


Blair, Neb.; 


Leigh Raetz, district production manager, Lexington, Neb., and 


William Orr, district sales manager, Independence, Kansas. 


National Alfalfa Dehy 


Firm’s Salesmen Meet 

KANSAS CITY — Sales personnel 
for National Alfalfa Dehydrating & 
Milling Co the US. 
gathered here recently to make plans 
for the coming year. 

A. R. McFadden, vice president in 
charge of sales, predicted a better 


from all over 


formula feed demand for the last half 
of 1960, compared with the same pe- 
riod in 1959, basing his forecast on a 
belief that feeding ratios will show 
steady and sustained improvement. 

Another highlight of the meeting 
was the introduction of a unique quar- 
terly pricing plan for customers who 
book year-around supplies of dehy- 
drated alfalfa. A new price differen- 
tial for higher quality material also 
was announced. 
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antibiotics added to the diets at vari- 
ous levels during the past few years. 
Most consistent responses, in areas 
where cold winters prevailed, were 
produced during the months of Janu- 
ary, February and March. Dr. Naber 
indicated that a greater response 
might be expected in cold climates 
during these months. 

Tests were set up first with old 
hens which had been in production 15 
months and with oleandomycin and 
Terramycin as antibiotics, in studying 
the effect on egg production. Win- 
dows were removed in some instances 
to subject the layers to additional 
stress during February. A second test 
was carried out with young birds 
wherein the younger laying hens were 
moved to range after eight months of 
production and thus subjected to 
stress. In each instance antibiotics 
prevented the drop in production 
which resulted from environmental 
stress. 

The report from the Ohio State 
University is in line with a number of 
popular articles written by the writer 
to the effect that antibiotics over- 
come the disease level or a stress 
when added to the diet of laying 
birds. If such disease level or stress 
does not exist, no response is forth- 
coming from the addition of the anti- 
biotics to the laying feed formulas. — 

The third paper on antibiotics was 
presented by Dr. J. M. Pensack, 
American Cyanamid Co., Pearl River, 
N.Y. The title of the paper was “Fac- 
tors Affecting the Gastrointestinal 
Absorption of the Tetracycline Anti- 
biotics in Poultry.” There were cer- 
tain points from Dr. Pensack’s pre- 
sentation which are pertinent to the 
application of the tetracyclines to 
feed usage for antibiotic potentiation 
purposes. A reduction of the calcium 
level from 1% to 0.4% doubled the 
level of chlortetracycline in the blood. 
Less response was obtained if calcium 
sulfate was the calcium supplement 
used in the formula. It was pointed 
out that the Aureomycin level in the 
blood reached a maximum peak in 
about three hours. The kidney is ap- 
parently the organ of chlortetracy- 
cline retention. 

The absorption of chlortetracycline 
increased with age up to the time 
when the chick was 13 days of age, 
and then decreased. This is associated 
with the amount of feed consumed 
per day on the basis.of the grams of 
feed per kg. of body weight. In deter- 
mining the antibiotic content of the 
blood from individual birds it was in- 
dicated that there is considerable var- 
iation with the individual birds. The 
absorption varied with sex up to four 
weeks. Hens and female chicks ab- 
sorb tetracycline more effectively 
than cockerels. 


ENERGY, FAT, PROTEIN 
AND AMINO ACIDS 

Limited Caloric Studies with Broil- 
er Strain Hens—-This paper was pre- 
sented by the writer, Dr. J. R. Couch, 
Texas A&M College, College Station, 
and was concerned with the following 
experiment: Eight hundred day-old 
Nichols 108 strain pullets were reared 
to 8 weeks of age on a diet contain- 
ing 21% protein and from the 9th 
through the 25th week were fed a 
13% protein pullet developer contain- 
ing 430 Calories productive energy 
per pound on a full fed basis. The 
laying hen experiment was initiated 
Jan. 1, 1959, and terminated Aug. 12, 
1959. There were six treatments in 
the study with 84 birds per pen. The 
rations were calculated to contain 
17% protein, 2.5% calcium, and .77% 
phosphorus. Group 1 was fed a diet 
containing 950 Calories productive 
energy per pound. The feed of the 
second group was restricted by 15% 
mechanically. A third group was fed 
a formula containing 800 Calories per 
pound, and the fourth was fed the 
800 Calorie diet mechanically re- 
stricted to the amount consumed by 
the birds in group 1, on a bird-day 


| feed 
larger quantity of feed required to 








basis. In the case of group 5 the 
formula contained 700 Calories per 
pound and in group 6, 600 Calories 
per pound. Rice hulls were used as 
the diluent in decreasing the caloric 
content of the formulas. 

There was a significant decrease in 
the percent production for the birds 
fed the 600 Calorie formula. Appar- 
ently these birds could not consume 
enough of this formula to maintain 
body weight and egg production. The 
mortality in the case of the birds fed 
the 950 Calorie productive energy per 
pound formula was 20.24%, while in 
the case of group 2 where the caloric 
intake of the birds fed the 950 Cal- 
orie formula was reduced by 15% me- 
chanically, the mortality was 24%. 
This observation is not in agreement 
with an earlier report from Connecti- 
cut. No explanation is offered for this 
particular observation. Best and most 
consistent results with regard to egg 
production were obtained when the 
700 Calorie productive energy per 
pound formula was used, although 
more feed was required to produce a 
dozen eggs. Thus the feed conversion 
obtained in this formula was poorer 
than in the case of groups 1 and 2. It 
was interesting to note that the Cal- 
ories required to produce a dozen 
eggs in the case of group 2 and in the 
case of the group fed the 700 Calorie 
per pound formula were almost iden- 
tical. 

A report was also given on an ex- 
periment currently in progress where 
the pullets were reared similarly to 
those described above. In this in- 
stance the first group was fed a form- 
ula identical with that of group 1 in 
the above experiment. Group 2 was 
fed a formula containing 800 Calories 
per pound, Group 3 received 700 Cal- 
ories per pound of diet, and Group 4 
was fed a 600 Calories per pound 
formula. In the case of groups 5 and 
6 dehydrated alfalfa meal and wheat 
bran, respectively, were used to de- 
crease the Caloric content of the 
formula. These ingredients were used 
at levels of 25% in the formulas indi- 
cated. It was thought that the use of 
such ingredients might provide addi- 
tional information on the possibility 
of formulating feeds with cheaper 
ingredients to overcome the 


produce a dozen eggs when the fiber 
content of the feed is increased or the 
Caloric content is decreased. Best re- 
sults in this study at the end of four 
28-day periods were produced when 
the birds were fed a formula contain- 
ing 700 Calories per pound with rice 
hulls as the diluent. Somewhat poorer 
results were obtained when the 
sources of fiber were alfalfa or wheat 
bran. No explanation can be offered 
for this observation. 

In conclusion it might be stated 
that the work herein presented sup- 
ports the earlier observations of Dr. 
Singsen and co-workers from the Uni- 


| versity of Connecticut to the effect 


that it is necessary to reduce the Cal- 
oric intake of broiler strain birds. 
Such a reduction in the Caloric in- 
take can be accomplished through 
mechanical restriction or by adding 
an inert diluent to the formula. It 
would appear from these results that 
the Caloric intake should not be re- 
duced below 700 Calories productive 
energy per pound. Most favorable re- 
sults were obtained with rice hulls; 
however, this is not necessarily con- 
strued to mean that rice hulls is the 
only source of fiber which can be 
used. Oat hulls, ground corn cobs and 
others, no doubt, would be equally 
usable. 

Utilization of Fats and Fatty Acids 
—tThere were two papers presented 
from Cornell University under this 
subhead. The first of these was by Dr. 
Ruth Renner, and was concerned with 
“Factors Affecting the Utilization of 
Saturated Fatty Acids by the Chick- 
en.” Dr. Renner used tallow, lard, 
soybean oil, and fatty acids from each 
of these fat sources in the study. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Renner’s report, the 
absorbability of palmitic acid varies 
directly with the level of unsaturated 
fatty acids present in the fat mix- 
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Montreal and Toronto 
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ture. Further, the palmitic acid is 
better absorbed in glyceride combina- 
tions than as the free fatty acid. The 
absorbability of palmitic and stearic 
acids depends upon 

remain attached to the 

molecule during diges- 


which these 
triglyceride 


tion. This may be taken as support 
for the particulate theory of fat ab- 
sorption. The absorbability of palm- 
itic and stearic acids is improved by 


the feeding of mixtures containing 
unsaturated fatty acids. Further, the 
ibsorbability varies with the position 
of the saturated acids in the trigly- 
ceride molecule, the beta position be- 
ng most favorable. The latter might 
account for the difference in the ab- 
orbability of the fatty acids from 
lard and tallow or the high nutritive 


the extent to | 


| 


value of lard versus tallow, in that 
most of the palmitic acid in lard is 
found in the beta position in the tri- 
glyceride molecule. 

The next paper in this field was 
also from Cornell and was presented 
by Dr. L. B. Carew, Jr. The title was 
“Comparative Value of Soybean Oil 
and Unextracted Soybean Fractions 
in Chick Rations for Growth Stimu- 
lation and Improved Efficiency.” This 
is a continuation of the report given 
from the Cornell laboratories con- 
cerning the use of whole soybeans in 


| poultry feeds, which was given before 


the 1959 meeting of the Poultry 
Science Assn. and reviewed in Feed- 
stuffs Aung. 22, 1959. Studies were 


| carried out wherein various soybean 
| fractions were compared to a combin- 


| ation of soybean oi] and extracted 
soybean meal. Whole soybeans were 
prepared by an expanding process 
which consisted of heating the soy- 
beans under high pressure, and then 
allowing the beans to expand rapidly. 
This procedure releases the oil effec- 
tively but apparently does not pro- 
duce as high a nutritive value in the 
whole soybeans as does the flaking 
process. Flaking soybeans prior to 
heat treatment markedly improved 
the absorbability and availability of 
| the oil in the beans. This process pro- 
| duced a product with a nutritive val- 
| ue comparable to that of the oil and 

meal combinations. The presence or 
| absence of hulls produced no effect 
| on growth or fat absorbability. Like- 
| wise, the fineness of grind of ground 





soybeans produced no effect on 
growth or absorbability of the oil. 
Dr. Renner found that a 40 minute 
extraction in vitro predicted well the 
absorbability and availability of the 
fat. 

Pink Egg Whites-Cottonseed Oil— 
Dr. R. J. Evans, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, reported on 
studies concerned with “Pink Egg 
Whites in Stored Eggs from Hens Fed 


| Cottonseed Oil.” Dr. Evans fed crude 
| cottonseed oil to laying hens and stu- 


died the eggs after they had been in 
storage for 6 or 9 months. It was 
concluded that cottonseed oil contains 
two factors, one of which curdles and 


| discolors egg yolks and the other pro- 


duces pink whites in the stored eggs. 
(Turn to CONFERENCE, page 86) 




















Coming your way—better bag service! 


No matter where you are, or what kind of bags you use, 


St. Regis 


will give you swift, dependable service. We’ve 


just added 5 new bag plants to our Bag Division, giving 
us a total of 13 bag manufacturing plants in key areas 
throughout the country. Our new bag plants are in Salt 


Lake City, 


Houston, Lubbock, Louisville and Savannah. 


For complete service to the feed industry, our plants 
n Salt Lake City, Kansas City and Houston produce a 
full line of burlap, cotton and multiwall bags. 


You not only get the right bag for your product when 
you need it, but also a sales-appealing print job, the 
best-suited filling equipment, and a skilled staff of pack- 
aging engineers for your individual consultation. 

On the future horizon, even better, more efficient 
packaging materials and methods are under develop- 
ment at St. Regis research centers across the nation. 

This is the most complete bag service available... 


this is Packaging-in-Depth in action. 


BAG DIVISION 


Packaging-in-depth by St.Regis | 
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payoff 
HERE... 


_ Starts HERE 
| with Pro-Strep... 
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: @rRaDEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC., FOR AN ANTIBIOTIC FEED SUPPLEMENT. 
2 
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The poults that pay off at market time are the poults started 
off with PRo-STREP. 

Starter and grower rations, fortified with Pro-Strep, help 
keep up healthy appetites and maintain top weight gains... 
even in the presence of bluecomb and sinusitis! 

PRO-STREP is a highly effective combination of penicillin and 
streptomycin that helps reduce stress setbacks and early mor- 
tality due to organisms sensitive to penicillin and streptomycin. 
And, PRo-STREP does it all more economically than any single 
aniibiotic—narrow- or broad-spectrum! 

That’s why more and more progressive feed mills throughout 
the country are switching to Pro-STREP. What they want is 
what you want—an effective combination of antibiotics that can 
promote growth and protect health at lower cost. 

Get going now on a PRO-STREP feeding program. See your 
Merck Feed Products Representative or write: 

Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


(The Best Antibiotic Combination... PRO-STREP ach 


Penicillin and Streptomycin EW 
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*x Classified Ads 





SITUATIONS WANTED 








a v 


FEED MILL SUPERVISOR—17 YEARS EX- 
perience in all phases of feed manufactur- 


xe 








ing, warehousing and production super- 

| vision Age 53. High school education. 

Classified advertisements received by set of initials, or group of counts sertion additional charged for forward- | Will relocate. Reference furnished, Ad- 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for as a word. To the number of words in ing a. Se advertising not dress Ad No. 5867, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 


ad itself add six (6) words ified advertising depart- 





the issue of the following Saturday. your want 40, Minn 


Rates: 20¢ per word; minimum charge for your name and address or name and ment. Display advertising accepted for 
$3.90. Situations wanted, 15¢ a word; address of your firm. This applies = at minimum rate of $13.00 per 





$2.25 minimum, In figuring cost of your both direct-reply ads and for blind column inch. No discount on ads o 


classified ad each word, 


°° abbrevi- 
ation, telephone exchange and number, 


containing a box number. If an ad is 
keyed, care of Feedstuffs, 25¢ per in- 


for more than 


one insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 











MACHINERY FOR SALE 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 











HEIL ALFALFA DEHYDRATING PLANT, 
with building, $14,600. W. A. Caplis, Box 
1312, Shreveport, La. 





‘SUSPENSION 
Model 


12%-TON TOLEDO DIAL 
hopper scale, like new, 32 Inch dial, 

2600. O. W. Meyer, Napoleon, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—46,900 GAL. LIQUID MOLASSES 
storage tank. Albany Roller Mills, Al- 
bany, Minn.; Phone 6-4246, 


DAFFIN MOBILE MILL—GOOD CON- 
Priced $6,500. Menton'’s Feed Serv- 
Minn 





1955 
dition 
tee, Pemberton, 


12-FOOT BAG CONVEYOR 
Co., Humboldt, 


USED HYTROL 
for sale. Chantland Mfg. 
lowa. 

FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, 6 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3478, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 








1951 DAFFIN CAB OVER CHEVROLET 
truck New motor. Priced to sell rather 
than trade-in Donald C. Wilson, Nelson, 
Net 

BUC KET ELEVATORS — 2 LINK-BELT, 
enclose continuous buckets. 18 in. x 8 In 
11 in i ight 68 ft. Excellent condition 
$3,000 « h. Don Cherry 1095 Mandana 
Bivd., Oakland 10, Cal. Templebar 6-1655 

FOR SALE 


Feed and Grain Handling and 
Processing Equipment 
NEW & USED 
Seaton, Hammerm its, Goede 
and Groin 

&. M. BEER & CO., INC. 


Ibsen Ave. & Newkirk . 
Baltimore 24, Md. 








Broiler Feed Manufacturers 
High Energy With 
Soybean Oil 


Have for sale—4 redesigned expel- 
lers to produce High-Fat-Properly 
Toasted Soybean Meal for most 
efficient production. 

Have operated the machines with ex- 
cellent results. 

Also have a larger part of the auxil- 
iary machinery for a complete Soya 
plant. 


See 


Riley W. Lewis 


During Feed Convention at 
Sheraton Blackstone Hotel—Chicago 


Home address 
2615 Park Avenue 
Minneapolis 7, Minn. 





WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
cast iron pulleys, new and used feed and 
elevator equipment. Hagan Mill Machin- 
ery, P.O. Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—TWO J B MOBILE MILIA, 
model 4UP. Reason for selling, have built 
modern stationary mill. Reply to Ad No. 
6808, Feedstuffs, Min polis 40, Minn. 

CHAMPION MOBILE GRINDER AND 
mixer units. Champion Portable Mill Co., 








2106 Como Ave. &.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 
~~ DAFFIN MOBILE FEED MILLS ON 
9657 Ford trucks, 2% ton heavy duty. Ex- 
oll nt condition. Priced to sell. Terms to 
responsible parties. Mathis Grain & Eleva 
tor Corp., Mathis, Texas. Tel. KI 7-3266. 


TWO SIDNEY COKN REELS, ONE 6 FT. x 
16 ft., one 3 ft. by 10 ft., Sidney cone type 
corn sheller, All equipment in good con 
dition. Call or write Coshocton Grain Co., 
P.O. Box 186, Coshocton, Ohio. Phone MA 
2-0941 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson scale; truck scales; hammermilis; 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet mills. J. B. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 


AIR ‘CONVEYOR “DRI-PUMP” UNITS. 
Blo-thru feeder valves and rotary air- 
locks. Positive pressure blowers, any size, 
used cyclones, new design, 50% less dust 
loss. “Hi-Vac” air lifts, dustiess, $1250 
and up. Nolder & Company, Box 14, Coro- 
na Del Mar, Calif. 


100 H.P. ACE SPROUT-WALDRON PEL- 
let mill, complete with motor, coolers, 
pneu-vac air system; 60 H.P. Sprout- 
Waldron pellet mill and cooler; L 
heavy duty California pellet mill; 6-ton 
8. Howes Eureka horizontal mixer, 
silent chain drive and 40 H.P. motor. 
Call or write J. B. Hagan Mill Machin- 
ery, P.O. Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo.; 
phone 6-2197. 











FOR SALE: 1—SPROUT WALDRON UN- 
used 336 cu. ft. ribbon mixer. 60 cu. ft. 
ribbon mixer, 2— Robinson 125 cu. ft. rib- 
bon mixers. Unused No. 9 Sturtevant rota- 
ry blender, 150 cu. ft. T304 stainless steel 
dry material handling system including: 
1800 cu. ft. weigh hoppers, AJAX “Lo- 
veyor” shaker conveyors, bucket elevators, 
screw conveyors, all stainless steel. Send 
for details. Perry, 1403 N. 6th St., Phila- 
deiphia 22, Penna. 








MACHINERY BARGAINS 


MOBILE MILL new November, 
on d international. Has 125 
bushel (2 ton) 


and 20 6 oem 











ONE KELLY MOLASSES BLENDER, LIKE 
new, motorized, complete $1,060. One Tri- 
umph No. 300 corn sheller, new $780. 
Many more excellent buys. Send for our 
complete listing of new and used machin- 
ery, write Thoro-Speed Co, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, or phone FA 67646, Spring- 
field, Ohio; ask for Bob Kirkpatrick. 


FOR SALE—1958 500 DODGE CAB OVER 
162 in. wheel base, 2 speed axle, 8:25-12 
ply tires; extra heavy springs both front 
and rear, governor, west coast mirrors 
with 17 ft. van body with 6 in. extension, 
dome lights (complete unit beautifully 
checkerboarded). It is a big capacity all 
weather unit. Wonderful unit to work 
feed from and would be fine for any one 
in egg, seed or poultry business, Next to 
new condition ready to go $3,960. Will sell 
van body separately and keep truck. Ad- 
dress Ad No. 5866, Feedstuffs, Minneapo- 
lis 40, Minn. 


BUL K —_ D DELIVERY SEMI TRAILERS 
ft. Bulkmaster trailers, full bulk 


auger unloading, single axle, 36 in. chain 
bottom conveyor, rebuilt independent en- 
gine drive, 1-24 ft. Baughman, full bulk, 
6 compartments, auger unloading, tandem 
axle, independent engine drive. 1-35 ft 


Pak-Master model PM50 combination bag 
and bulk, 1% years old, 36 in. belt over 
chain conveyor, full hydraulic drives, 


sliding tandem, independent engine drive. 
1-34 ft. Pak-Master model PM60 combin- 
ation bag and bulk, air unloading system, 


9 ft. spread tandem, 36 h.p. in- 
dependent engine drive. Above units in 
good repair. Write Gaddis Bros. Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Walford, Lowa, for further details. 


steel top, 





MACHINERY WANTED 














HELP WANTED 
ee v i 


ASSISTANT MANAGER FOR FEED OPER- 
ations. Stanton’s Shopping Center, P.O. 
Box 231, Alvin, Texas. 





EXPERIENCED FEED SALESMEN TO 
sell dried molasses and new expanded 
dog food. Write us as to qualifications, 
territory desired and salary requirements. 
Doane Feed Products Co., P.O. Box 1108, 
Joplin, Mo. 


CREDIT MANAGER FOR LARGE, WELL- 
established eastern feed manufacturer, re- 
sponsible, promising position. Reply in 
confidence for interview late May, Address 
Ad No. 5855, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 


AGGRESSIVE SALES MANAGER WHO 
can organize, select and train feed sales- 


men. Must be promotion minded. Give 
complete details as to experience and 
qualifications in your first letter on this 
excellent opening. Dr. Macdonald's Vita- 
mized Feed Co., Inc., P.O. Box 787, Fort 
Dodge, lowa. 





FEED SALESMAN 


Feed sales program direct to farm, 
work with retail “co-ops in eastern 
Wisconsin. Permanent secure posi- 
tion, A-! benefits, topnotch pro- 
grams, start in $5,500 to $6,500 area 
depending on qualifications. Need 
successful feed sales experience, ag 
courses. Write Personnel: 








v 


ALL KINDS OF GOOD USED GRAIN 
processing machinery. BE. H. Beer & Co., 
Inc., Baltimore 24, Md. 

WANTED—ONE (3-TON) NO. 548 HOWES 
Eureka mixer, without motor. O. W. 
Meyer, Napoleon, Ohio. 


WANTED—BULK SEMI TRAILER TYPE 

















feed truck. 12 ton capacity. Address Ad 
No. 5864, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
WANTED — PORTABLE LIVESTOCK 
scale. Also for sale molasses blender to 
use with vertical mixers. $40 less motor 
Garnavillo Mill, Garnavillo, Iowa, 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 





good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


v ee 











duty hammermill, all » 
H.P. = 471 os. 5 SSS Saeee. 
Can finance —4 

30 H.P. PELL-O-MATIC pellet mill new 
1959. Has 3/16 in. and ‘/« in. dies. New 
list $6,750, will sacrifice at $3,950. 


PORTABLE LIVESTOCK SCALE on rub- 
ber just like new priced $375 
sale. 2 electric motors 


compas Rob 


Call person to 


person 
Clinton 6-4266, Madison, South 











Fruehauf 24-ft 
Highway Trailer 


Van, 
grain box, 


good condition, good rubber. 


Thi 


5 orders on one trip. 


Address Ad No. 5865, Feedstuffs, 





FOR SALE 


single axle trailer, good condition, good rubber. 

single axle trailer, 

Trailmobile, 24-ft. frame, with 5 bulk compartments, hydraulic gates, auger and 
22-ft. boom. Removable partitions and hinged V-bottom. Can be used for 
bulk, sacks or other material, mew condition, good rubber. 

Chevrolet tractor, 1955, eight cyl., stub nose, straddle tanks, hydraulic and air, 


» real combination for any business with a large volume. Take 5 feeds or 


A. Any business that hauls its own chows from mill, bulk station or rail site. 

B. Any business that is also in the grain business. 

C. Any business that is also in the egg or poultry business. 
All four of these units can be bought for $10,000.00 which is less than the 
bulk unit alone would cost. We would keep the first two units if not needed. 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


good condition, good rubber. 





FEED BUSINESS CONSISTING OF WARE- 
house, bulk feed tanks, bulk feed truck, 
Daffin mill operating out of warehouse. 
Doing large business. New home can be 
purchased with business. Well known feed 


line. Owner selling because of health. For 
further information inquire of Arden 
Wood, Broker, Box 673, Fennimore, Wis. 





NORTH TEXAS FEED MILL FOR SALE— 
Because of increasing demand for our 
products we must make plans to build a 
larger production facility. We are inter- 
ested in selling our present plant consist- 
ing of a feed mill, warehouses, office, and 
grain storage elevators. Located in north- 
east Texas. Please write to Ad No. 6765, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 





THE WHOLE HOG 


We are a leading feed ingredient 
manufacturer looking for a new 
president for our sales division. Our 
idea of a president is the 
whole hog — a person who 
can take a new feed product, sell it 
aggressively, supervise a sales force 
and create new marketing oppor- 
tunities. Here's your opportunity 
to be your own boss if you're that 
good, and want a real challenge. 
Large salary, profit sharing and 
liberal benefits are on tap for the 
right man. This person must be ac- 
quainted with nutritionists and mill 
executives along eastern and south- 
eastern seaboards. Selling experi- 
ence to feed mills and mixers re- 
quired. At least one advanced de- 
gree in animal nutrition desired. 
Send detailed resume in confidence 
to ad No. 5847, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minnesota. 











tive providi 


99 Park Avenue 





MARKETING REPRESENTATIVE 


Excellent opportunity for experienced man as field representa- 
iding sales promotion and technical assistance in 
marketing cattle feed supplement in Mountain States area. 

Degree in animal husbandry or nutrition 
background and field contact experience 

CHICAGO INTERVIEW DURING AFMA MEETING 

May 9, 10, 11 

For interview appointment call Chicago—WAbash 2-1650 
To apply by letter write: 
U.S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CO. 


referred. Feeding 
esirable. 


Employment Manager 


New York 16, N.Y. 














CONFERENCE 


«(Continued from page 84) 





The yolk discoloration factor was 
thought to be gossypol, which con- 
clusion is in agreement with the work 
reported by a number of other lab- 
oratories including Dr. C. R. Grau, 
University of California. It was be- 
lieved that the pink whites might be 


| don, 


in the oil. 
Amino Acids—There were six pa- 
pers presented on amino acids. The 


| first of these was concerned with 


“Amino Acid Supplementation and 
Growth Rate” by Dr. Richard S. Gor- 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Louis. Dr. Gordon used purified diets 
in this work and showed a specific 


| requirement by the chick for glycine. 


| due to the presence of malvalic acid | Dr. Gordon also obtained a growth 


response with five and 10% glutamic 
acid and leucine added to a 21% ca- 
sein diet. 

The second amino acid report was 
given by Dr. Walter S. Wilkinson, 


| Louisiana Agricultural Experiment 


Station, Baton Rouge, and was con- 
cerned with “The Utilization of the 
D-L- and DL-isomers of Essential 
Amino Acids for Growth in the 





Chick.” Dr. Wilkinson reported on a 
very extensive series of experiments. 
Most of the data reported have been 
previously reviewed. The data were 
certainly fundamental in nature. If a 
feed nutritionist is particularly inter- 
ested, it is recommended that con- 
tact be made direct with Dr. Wilkin- 
son. The availability of DL amino 
acids is not necessarily the sum of 
the D- and L- forms but is a complex 





problem which depends on the level 
of the DL mixture and on the partic- 
ular amino acid in question. 

The third paper, presented by Dr. 
C. W. Carlson, South Dakota State 
College, Brookings, was entitled “An 
All or None Response from Lysine.” 
According to Dr. Carlson these exper- 
iments were initiated in an attempt 
to determine the effect of supple- 
menting turkey diets containing sub- 
optimal levels of protein with amino 
acids. Literature published during the 
past five years was reviewed. Belts- 
ville Small White poults of mixed 
sexes were the experimental! subjects. 
The birds were kept in batteries and 
fed a 20% protein diet. The only con- 
sistent response obtained in these 
studies was with a 0.5% supplemen- 
tation of L-lysine to a 20% protein 
diet previously supplemented with 
0.2% methionine and 0.6% glycine. 
With these three supplementations 
the growth obtained was equivalent 
to that when a 29% protein formula 
was used as positive control. Dr. 
Carlson emphasized that this was a 
preliminary report. 

The fourth report in the amino acid 
field was given by Dr. H. N. Water- 
house, Illinois Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Urbana, Ill. The title 
of this paper was “Glycine-Arginine, 
Glycine-Creatine Interrelationships.” 
In agreement with Dr. Gordon quoted 
before, Dr. Waterhouse pointed out 
that there is an independent require- 
ment for glycine in the chick. A re- 
sponse was also obtained by adding 
creatine to the diet and it was stated 
that creatine and glycine were func- 
tioning independently. The require- 
ments for arginine, creatine and gly- 
cine in this study were reported to 
be 1.6%, 0.5% and 2-4% respectively. 


It is important to note that creatine | 


was shown to improve growth in 
these studies when fed in the pres- 
ence of arginine and glycine. 

The fifth paper in the series was 
presented by J. S. Adkins, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, and was en- 
titled “Arginine Requirement of the 
Laying Hen.” Mr. Adkins used ar- 
ginine-low diets which contained 
0.37% L-arginine or 0.5% L-arginine 
in these experiments. It was conclud- 
ed from these studies that require- 
ment of the laying hen for L-arginine 
was between 0.60 and 0.74% of an 
11% protein diet. Thus the arginine 
requirement calculates out to be 6% 


VACCINATE 


AGAINST COCCIDIOSIS WITH 


Cocci Vac. 














FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 









Aluminum Scoop 


Here, at last, is an ex- 
cellent quality aluminum 
scoop at a price which 
is extremely reasonable. 
This will bea big seller 
to your farm customers. 


@ $5.25 each 
in dozen lots 


@ $5.05 each in 
5 dozen lots 











of the protein of the 11% protein 
diet. 

The final paper on the program and 
in the amino acid series was present- 
ed by Dr. Hans Fisher, Rutgers-The 
State University, New Brunswick, 
N.J., and was entitled “Amino Acid 
Requirements for Maintenance in the 
Adult Chicken.” Dr. Fisher differen- 
tiated between maintenance require- 





ment and maintenance level in the | 


adult chicken. There is a high re- 
quirement for arginine, leucine and 
methionine for maintenance and a 
zero requirement for histidine. There 
is a high correlation between the 
composition of feather protein and 
the amino acid requirements for 
maintenance in the adult chicken. 
Summary data were presented to 
show that there was a close resem- 
blance between the amino acid re- 
quirements of man, the fowl, and the 
adult chicken for maintenance. 

In studies reported by Dr. Fisher, 
diets were fed containing 12 and 24% 
peanut protein. At the 12% level 
there was a response to methionine 


but not to lysine. At the 24% protein | 


level in the case of the adult chicken, 
there was a depression with methio- 


| nine addition alone but a response to 


lysine and an additive response to a 
combination of lysine and methionine. 
This was interpreted to mean that the 
lysine requirement for maintenance is 
extremely low while that for methio- 
nine is high. The reverse is true for 
growth. What this means is that 
when the adult animal is just being 
barely maintained the most severe 
deficiency is methionine and not ly- 
sine, whereas with the higher protein 
level (24%) new tissues are being 
formed and a lysine deficiency is pre- 
cipitated. 

In summary, the requirement for a 
specific amino acid is a function of 
the protein level, since varying 
amounts of the protein will be used 
for maintenance and for growth de- 
pending on the total protein content 
of the diet, and the requirements for 
individual amino acids for mainten- 
ance and growth differ. 


GENERAL SUMMARY — Some of 
the pertinent points which were 


| brought out during this conference 


and which might be considered as 


| new findings might be listed as fol- 


lows: (1) The importance of using a 
stabilized vitamin K in vitamin pre- 
mixes and manufactured feeds; (2) 
the interrelationship of energy and 
the phosphorus requirement of the 
chick; (3) the phosphorus and cal- 
cium requirements of turkeys be- 
tween 8 and 24 weeks of age which 
may be reduced in the future; (4) the 
chelating effect of soybean protein 
on the utilization of trace minerals; 
(5) the report from Arkansas to the 
effect that a portion of the growth 
promoting activity of condensed fish 
solubles may be traceable to a cop- 
per/molybdenum interrelations hi p; 
(6) earlier reports on the importance 
of reducing the Caloric intake of 
broiler strain laying hens have been 
substantiated; it was pointed out dur- 
ing the report from Texas A&M that 
Caloric intake could be reduced 
through the introduction of inert ma- 
terials or high fiber levels in feeds; 
(7) new data were provided on the 
utilization of saturated fatty acids in 
the chicken, and Cornell University 
has certainly provided information 
which shows that whole soybeans can 
be used in feeds when properly pro- 
cessed through flaking; (8) the amino 
acids presentations were largely of a 
fundamental nature and do not have 
too wide an application in the field at 
present. 


Elevator Purchased 


TOLEDO, OHIO—In a $1 million 
transaction, Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., Milwaukee, pur- 
chased a 2 million bushel grain ele- 
vator on the Maumee River at Toledo 
from the Norris Grain Co., Toledo. 
Officials said the facility will be 
leased to Cargill, Inc. 











Eastern Federation 
Meeting Program 
Details Reported 


LAKE PLACID, N.Y.—Northeast- 
ern feedmen in large numbers will 
attend the annual convention of the 
Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants June 12-14 at Whiteface Inn, 
Lake Placid, where a program pro- 
viding an analysis of agricultural and 
feed industry trends is designed to 
develop practical guidelines for feed 
business management. 

Frank D. Reed, poultry depart- 
ment, University of Maine, will ana- 


Kenneth L. Robinson, Cornell Univer- 
sity’s agricultural economics depart- 
ment, will talk on the dairy situation. 

Louis P. Shannon, manager of the 
extension division of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., 
has as his presentation theme, “Rais- 
ing Your 1.1L.Q.,” Dr. John Sharp, ag- 
ricultural economics department, 
Ohio State University, will build his 
presentation around a study made 
of 140 Ohio feed manufacturing and 
merchandising businesses which was 
geared particularly to assembling op- 
erating costs experiences. Another 
speaker is Kinsey M. Merritt, nation- 
ally known for his talks on selling 

Feed men who are golf enthusiasts 
will participate in a tournament 
which will have 100 contestants. 
There's a ladies’ tournament, too 

The convention returns to the 
Whiteface Inn this year because of 
popular demand. With the imposing 
program offered, a record attend- 
ance is assured, say convention of- 
ficials. 





Virginia Firm Drops 
Retail Feed Sales 


NORFOLK, VA.—Discontinuation 
of retail sales and concentration on 
large-scale production of broilers has 
been announced by the Berkley Feed 
Corp. 

These, along with other operation- 
al changes, are being made “to con- 
form with national business trends,” 
according to an announcement by 
Clyde F. Hill, Jr., president, and 
James M. Hill, executive vice presi- 
dent, of the firm. 

Berkley Feed and its subsidiary, 
Suffolk Chick Hatchery, have an an- 
nual capacity of 5 million chicks. 
They will market broilers through 
Rockingham Poultry Co-op from its 
Richmond and Broadway plants 
James Hill said the feed consumed 
by the broilers is expected to re- 
place the tonnage formerly sold 
through retail channels. 

The wholesale egg department, a 
unified operation from chick to pack- 
aged egg, has been incorporated as 
Berkley Egg Corp. 

The farm and garden seed and 
equipment business has been incor- 
porated into a new corporation called 
Turf & Garden Suppliers, Inc., to be 
engaged exclusively in wholesale dis- 
tribution. 

Officers remain the same and sub- 
sidiaries will be continued. 

OE 

NEW HONEGGER DEALERS 

FAIRBURY, ILL.—Three addition- 
al dealers will handle the complete 
line of products manufactured by 
Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., including 
livestock and poultry feeds, Honeg- 
ger Layers and farm buildings and 
equipment. The dealers are Bewley’s 
Farm Service, Greensburg, Ind.; 
Weidenhoeft Feed Service, Columbia 
City, Ind., and Iowa County Co-op, 
Mineral Point, Wis. 





lyze the poultry industry status. Dr. | tural division of Chas 
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R, M. Fisher W. N. Houle 


Pfizer Names 3 New 


Sales Representatives 


NEW YORK—Three new sales rep- 
resentatives have joined the agricul- 
Pfizer & Co., 


Inc. Robert M 
Fisher, formerly 
| manager of the 
Lamar Feed Mill, 
Paris, Texas, has 
joined the mid- 
western field staff 
of the drug and 


| Minn., 


chemical firm. He 
is located at Sand 
Springs, Okla 





Mr. Fisher has 
also served as = 
K. BK. Swenn 
manager of the 
poultry division of the Save-Way 
Mill in Chickasha, Okla. He is a 
graduate in agriculture from the 


Oklahoma State University of agri- 
culture and applied science 

Wallace N. Houle, formerly in a 
life insurance agency at Little Falls, 
has joined Pfizer's animal 
health sales staff in the Midwest. Pri- 
or to the insurance business, he was 
with Red Owl Stores in Little Falls 
from 1949 to 1951. He attended the 
University of Wisconsin. Mr. Houle 
will headquarter in Fond du Lac, Wis 

Ernest E. Swann has joined Pfiz- 
ers eastern regional agricultural 
staff. He was formerly with the Pills- 


| bury Co., assigned to the southern 


sales territory with headquarters at 
Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Swann is a gradu- 
ate of the University of South Caro- 
lina. He now locates at Macon, Ga. 





Red Meat Production 


In Canada Up 8.5% 


WINNIPEG — Total production of 
the red meats from livestock slaugh- 
tered in Canada in 1959, including in- 
spected, other commercial and farm 


kill, was 2,661,000,000 Ib. This was 
an increase of 8.5% from 2,453.000.- 
000 Ib. in 1958. 


A reduction of 3% in beef and 
13.5% in veal production were more 
than offset by a 25% increase in pork. 


| Farm output of cattle was about 15% 


| lower 


than in 1958, but live cattle 
exports decreased from 658,095 head 
to 312,351. Live exports of calves, on 
the other hand from 12,389 to 


rose 


| 30,347 head. 





These figures are contained in the 
annual estimates of production and 
consumption of meats in Canada. The 


report, compiled by the Bureau of 
Statistics, was released recently in 
Ottawa. 

oe 


Nutrena Names Quality 
Control Manager 


MINNEAPOLIS—Warren A. Arm- 
strong, Nutrena Feeds formulation 


manager in Minneapolis, has been as- 
signed the additional duty of quality 
control supervisor, according to Rob- 
ert H. Mason, products and services 
manager. Mr. Armstrong will over- 
see feed formulas, ingredient quality 
and potency testing programs on all 
feed produced at Nutrena’s 14 mills, 
Mr. Mason said. 









W. E. Thompson 


THE TOMMY THOMPSON CO. 
3617 Dryden Road 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 
WAinut 3-0005 
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The Feed Man's Library 


Reader Service Department 


Feedstuffs 





FEEDS AND FEEDING, 22nd Edition 
By Frank B. Morrison and Associates 


Feeds and Feeding has again been entirely revised, because of the many discov- 
eries made in nutrition and Livestock feeding. In this 22nd edition, particular em- 
phasis is placed on the new developments. The numerous experiments are sum- 
marized which have dealt with antibiotic, arsonic and surfactant sapplements, 





and with hormones, 1 Pull information is given concerning 
requirements of various classes of stock for the vitamins, B and the 
unidentified factors. The Appendix Tables are enlarged by 40%, 89 50 
composition and digestible nutrients of 1,100 feeds .......-....++++ e 


ANIMAL NUTRITION, 4th Edition (1956) 


By Leonard A. Maynard 


It covers the standard, constantly-needed facts on feeding farm animals and 
also the newly discovered facts about how certain acids, minerals, vitamins, etc., 
can help in raising healthier, more productive animals. 3g 00 
474 pages, 77 illustrations and tables 'e 


BEEF CATTLE, 5th Edition 


By the late Roscoe R. Snapp and A. L. Neumann 


Covers breeding, feeds, feeding, ec trends, equip it, ete. Includes a report 
of hundreds of feeding experiments. Has a special chapter on sterility " 
Harry Hardenbrooks, Jr., assistant professor of veterinary OS 50 
medicine, University of Illinois, 641 pages... ....--.eeeccteecceseecteee ° 


1958 SMALL MILL SHORT COURSE 


Feed Production School, Inc. 


A complete transcript of the 1958 Small Mill Short Course designed specifically 
for the Small Mill, Concentrate Mixer and Custom Miller. Covers such subjects as 
Receiving and Preparation, Mixing, Packing, Stering and Shipping, $ 00 
Typical Mill Layouts, Pelleting and Dust Collection .........++sss++. e 


1959 SMALL MILL SHORT COURSE 


Feed Production School, Inc. 


Transcript of Proceedings of the 1959 Small Mill Short Course 

of particular interest to the smaller miller. Subjects include cost facts, 

and research reports with practical recommendations on prodaction in 
pelleting, costs and economies ef building fermulas, operating $5 00 
portable mills and other related subjects ...... 2.66. cccccccuvwceeees . 


PELLETING AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


1959 Feed Production School Transcript 
Feed Production School, Inc. 


A complete report on specialized yy ty current practices 
mendations in successful Pelleting and Sabjects. 198 of the most 
up-to-date information presented by nized thoriti oy $] 0 
ing helpfal charts, tables and equipment illustrations .........+...+ . 


RAISING LIVESTOCK 
By Walter H. Peters and G. P. Deyoe 


This book provides the owner, mnager or taker of farm or ranch with easily 
found, specific suggestions for solving problems confronted in a 

and managing livestock, inclading preparing for market, selecting, , hous- 
ing, breeding and marketing influences. It tells of the many to $7 95 
be dene and exactly how te de thera. 519 pages, 240 bse cce . 


DAIRY CATTLE FEEDING and MANAGEMENT, 4th 


Edition By H. O. Henderson and Paul M. Reaves 


Based on the original work by Cari W. Larson and Fred 8. Putney. 
10%, the Fourth Edition adds new chapters on minerals and yo yt 
recent material on hay-crop silage, grass land farming, dairy 

grams, and digestion in the ramen and milk secretion. Designed fer use $6.50 
profitably by the student and the practicing 


SWINE SCIENCE, 2nd Edition (1957) 


By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D., State College of Washington, Head 
Department of Animal Science 


A complete yet easily anderstood reference for swine feeders, breeders and these 
in euxillary services to them. Covers history and development of the industry, ite 
distribution, adaptation and future; types and breeds, establishing the herd, meat 
type breeds, selection and judging, Sa , grains and energy 
feeds, protein, vitamin and milling by- pastures, and 
equipment, health and disease prevention, marketing and slaughter, as) 3 
management and showing. 543 pages, 192 illustrations. ......+.....-+> . 


SWINE FEEDING AND NUTRITION (1957) 


By T. J. Cunha, Department of Animal Husbandry and Nutrition, 
University of Florida 


A new test for feeders, teachers of animal husbandry and their 

agents, nutritionists and workers in veterinary pharmaceuticals. Dr. 
head of the Department of Animal H » ® member of the Nutrition 
mittee of the American Society of Animal and the Swine Nutrient 
Requirements Committee of the National Research Council. The beek imcludes 
reports om the most recent ecientifie feeding studies on swine. $5 00 
300 pages, 47 tables, 46 illustrations ...... 6. .cc ccc teecceeteceeeeet® ° 


SWINE PRODUCTION, 2nd Edition (1956) 
By W. E. Carroll and J. L. Krider 


A guide to organization, establishment, ent, feeding and $7 
marketing operations in raising of hogs. 498 pages, 65 Ulustrations... . 


RAISING SWINE— 


By George P. Deyoe 


A practical swine raiser’s handbook. Stock selection, record keeping, feeding, 
end handling, marketing techniques and preparing pork fer home $ 95 
use. 447 pages, 201 illustrations, 40 tables 6. 


THE HANDBOOK OF FEEDSTUFFS (1957) 
By Rudolph Seiden and W. H. Ptander 
An eacyclopedic pr tation of production, formulation and medication. Designed 


and farms in production of feeds from right crops, utilization of 
silage, hay, ete., an” as an officially recognised feed product ( 
eake, ete.). Explanations and practical advice on medicated feeds, mineral 
staffs, trace elements, growth stimalants and chemical 

men — ae growers. Usefal te feed manufacturers, 
stadents of animal biology, ete. 600 pages, 175 illastrations, 
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THE STOCKMAN'S HANDBOOK (1959) 


By M. E. Ensminger, M.S., M.A., Ph.D. 


THE GRAIN TRADE: How It Works (1956) 


By James S. Schonberg, Vice President, Uhlmann Grain Co. 


A comprehensive book on the mechanics of merchandising and in cash 

and grain futures in the U.S. and Canada. Tells of what to fellow- 

ite from the farmer, how it is graded, and the 

ef price oven before the erep ts plnmtes, Ce ree ee ete tedis 

professor in the grain trade. This book will become the leeding 
reference book on this subject for farmers, agents, legic- $4, 


FEEDING POULTRY, 2nd Edition 


By Gustave F. Heuser, Professor, New York State College of 
Agriculture, and the School of Nutrition 


Meets needs producers, feed dealers and etadents for the 
oer pA — KY rmation om how te raise, the bast poultey by 
Gooding mnetheds. 38 evebustes Saline 0 ee wad eat s7 
ith e 


POULTRY NUTRITION, 4th Edition Revised and 
Enlarged By W. Ray Ewing 
eellg ow Bom +e, oe ay = an 2.50 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, 3rd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 


POULTRY PRODUCTION 
By Leslie E. Card, Ph.D. 


Eighth Edition, 416 pages, 216 illustrations and fear plates. with broiler 
production, flock management and marketing, breeding and $ 
selection, nutrition, control, ete. ...- +++ pececcerescereseteese 5.00 


By Ernest F. Funk and M. Richard Irwin 
eiparienced. 1965; © proctical, guide to hetchery cowret“tecieting advertising. “walling, 


PTTerrEerTeeeeee ee eee 


KEEPING CHICKENS IN CAGES, 4th Edition (1956) 


By Roland C. Hartman, Editor Pacific Poultryman, and Dale F. 
King, Dept. of Poultry Husbandry, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


A thorough revision of this reliable work on laying Newly ius 
ge hgh gE Sig gh Pg Es 


portance of protein and energy levels for the highly bred $5.00 








TURKEY GEMENT, 6th Edition (1955) 

By Stanley J. Marsden and J. Holmes Martin 
A text on turkey raising and by Stanley J. Hesband- 
of the Poaltsy D eee ee rcntty. Gover Weeeding. feeding, 
prep the market and their $7.00 
prevention and 1,000 pages, 124 illustrations ..........+.-.. 


THE FEED MIXERS HANDBOOK, 2nd Edition (1956) 
By Ross M. Sherwood 

A text for feed mixers with special reference to the nutritional aspects ef feed 

formaiati ctical handbook for practical men. $3.25 
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CONCENTRATES 


(Continued from page 8) 




























































importance of roughage in a beef ra- 
tion can best be illustrated by the 
fact that it is highly variable in its 
nutrient value.” 

He noted a Montana report show- 
ing that samples of alfalfa that were 
tested varied from 5.6% to more than 
20% protein. Another study showed 
a wide variation in phosphorus con- 
tent in 160 samples of alfalfa in Mon- 
tana. 

The nutritive value of a poor qual- 
ity roughage is reflected in poor daily 
gains which cannot be corrected by 
addition of protein, vitamin A or min- 
ereal, Dr. Schooley said. Considering 
this aspect plus the highly variable 
quality of roughage, he continued, it 
would seem logical to attempt to con- 
trol this variable to some degree by 
lowering the percentage of rough- 
age. 
“The established commercial feed- 
lot operator,” he said, “has been feed- 
ing more and more concentrates and 
continuously lowering the per cent of 
roughage fed. . . . The small feeder 
frequently believes that roughage is 
the cheapest part of the ration. 
Should they keep accurate records, 
it is forecast that a great many farm- 
ers would find that they lost money.” 
Dr. Schooley went on to cite a spe- 
cial test set up under the direction 
of Dr. L. B. Embry of South Dakota 
State College. Six different additives 
and combinations of additives were 
used with different lots of cattle on 
rations containing 20, 35 and 50% 
roughage. In a fourth test, 50, 35 and 
20% roughage rations were each fed 
for one third of the feeding period. 
The low-roughage fed cattle fin- 
ished earliest and showed the most 
growth stimulation from use of dyna- 
fac and dynafac plus diethylstilbes- 
trol, Dr. Schooley pointed out. Re- 
sults with the higher roughage ra- 
tions, he noted, were mixed as to 
benefits of the additives. 


Reports Reviewed 

The Armour scientist then reviewed 
46 dynafac feeding tests reported over 
almost four years and involving more 
than 2,000 cattle. Both college and 
commercial studies were cited in the 
report. Special attention, Dr. Schooley 














TABLE 1 

—Total All Trials— 

Control! Dynafac 
ah Dn  sthecasnsndneed 46 46 
Ty GED encscesacvésces 1128 1057 
Av. Daily Gain .......... 2.56 2.79 
% improvement .......... 8.98 
Feed/cwt. Gain .......... 1014 975 
% improvement ......... 3.85 
Extra Return/Hd. ......... $3.13 
Return/$ Dynafac Invested $6.17 





noted, was paid to the concentrate- 
roughage ratio of the rations, which 
had not been especially noted when 
the tests were first made. 

“Dynafac premix has enjoyed ex- 
cellent popularity under western 
feeding conditions where barley is the 
primary grain used in most beef cat- 
tle rations,” Dr. Schooley said. “This 
has perhaps given rise to the thought 
that the presence of barley in a ra- 
tion as opposed to corn allowed for a 
dynafac premix response. However, 
such is not necessarily the case as 
shown by a low roughage-high con- 
centrate beef feeding trial recently 
completed by Dyer of Washington.” 

Additional indications that rough- 
age levels and not the type of grain 
may be involved in the maximum re- 
sponse received from dynafac premix 
appear in other data, Dr. Schooley in- 
dicated. 

He also presented compilations of 
studies which he said provide further 
confirmation of the importance of 
roughage levels. Negative results 
were presented in one compilation 
and positive results in another com- 
pilation of trials. These, he said, sug- 
gest that dynafac premix perform- 
ance is related to roughage levels 
fed. 

Dr. Schooley’s report included a 
summary tabulation of all dynafac 
studies reviewed. (See Table 1 for to- 
tal of all trials.) The additive, he said, 
gave an average improvement of 
8.98% in all 46 tests. However, he 
added, the best gains from use of the 
additive were made when the rough- 
age content was in the neighborhood 
of 20% of the ration. 

Dr. Schooley presented Figure 1 to 
indicate greater response in high con- 
centrate rations. 

“One problem faced by feeders in 
using high concentrate-low roughage 
rations is fear of feedlot bloat,” he 
continued. “Dynafac premix has been 
fed to 322 cattle in trials at South 
Dakota State over a three-year peri- 
od with no losses from bloat. There 
was a 1.64% loss from bloat in 244 
cattle in the same trials which did 
not receive dynafac. Data from larye 
feedlot operators confirm dynafac’s 
bloat-control value.” 


ip 
—_ 


Florida Appointee 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA. — Gov. 
LeRoy Collins has appointed Lee 
Thompson, a State Department of 
Agriculture career man, as commis- 
sioner of agriculture, to succeed the 
late Nathan Mayo, who died recent- 
ly. 

Mr. Thompson promised no policy 
or personnel changes during the nine 
months he will serve, 
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CAPITAL COMMENT 


(Continued from page 8) 





Valley to the Southwest to meet com- 
petition of the buy-sell truckers who 
now operate freely without ICC regu- 
lation. 

However, ICC has informed the 
carriers that they cannot approve 
lower rates which represent more 
than out-of-pocket costs to the car- 
riers. This represents only part of 
what the carriers requested in meet- 
ing this type of truck competition. 

A more important aspect of this 
attitude on the part of ICC is the 
probability that, when the next Con- 
gress convenes, there will, in all 
probability, be a renewed attack on 
the agricultural exemption for truck- 
ers of agricultural commodities. 

Trade sources interested in the 
farm truck hauler exemption say that 
abuses of the original purpose of the 
exemption such as the buy-sell ar- 
rangement between privately-owned 
trucks and itinerant truckers, where- 
by they take title to farm products 
and deliver and resell at specified 
destinations, has been an irritant to 
ICC and other opponents to the ex- 
emption and surely will re-open the 
fight on this provision of the law. 

It is feared that, ultimately, the 
agricultural exemption will be erased 
from the law books due to the abuses 
which have accumulated. 

In any event, it may be wise for 
shippers of oilseed products to keep 
a weather eye on this problem as the 





| 


new Congress convenes next January | 


and not to rely on the buy-sell ar- 
rangement as a probable permanent 


cost-cutting factor in their transpor- | 


tation of oilseed products among 
others. 


Wheat Bill 


WASHINGTON—Despite the fact 
that the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee has approved a wheat bill, 
there is still no positive assurance 
that it can pass the Senate and the 
House. And if it should pass both 
chambers in its present form, there 
are some definite indications that the 
President would veto the measure. 

It does not have the backing of the 
Democratic chairman of the commit- 
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an even higher payment to wheat 
farmers, who, in the past, have stayed 
within their acreage allotments for 
that crop. Trade sources from the 
Southwest indicate that the P-I-K 
program under this bill would prob- 
ably amount to about 10 bu. per acre 
average in the hard winter wheat 
belt. At this time, USDA has not 
made an exact estimate of the quan- 
tity of wheat involved which would 
come out of Commodity Credit Corp. 
stocks and be available for sale in 
the open market without restrictions. 

Speculative market observers ex- 
press the opinion that this free mar- 
ket wheat will be the price-making 
factor for the 1961 crop year. It is 
hardly believed that the wheat farm- 
er will be ready to pay storage 
charges on the wheat obtained from 
CCC in the form of warehouse re- 
ceipts. Some think that the wheat 
farmers may even dump this wheat 
freely on the market to head off stor- 
age charges. 

Under present conditions under 
UGSA, most farm wheat delivered 
under loan carries a wheat protein 
notation on inspection tickets, and 
it is unlikely that the farmer would 
be willing to take back warehouse 
certificates unless these documents 
indicate delivery at least equal to 
the quality of wheat that the produc- 
er could show had been delivered by 
him to CCC under earlier loan pro- 
grams. 

The Senate committee-approved 
bill would cut the present 15-acre 
marketing quota exemption to 12 


| acres—a modest cut but far from 


approaching the complete elimina- 
tion of this feature of wheat legisla- 
tion which-the USDA and the admin- 
istration have urged. This particular 
provision also would prevent new 
wheat growers from use of the new 


12 acre exemption, because there is 


a provision limiting those with less 


| than 12 acres planted during the past 


tee, nor that of the ranking Republi- | 


can minority. It is expected that both 
of these gentlemen will oppose the 
measure in its present form—par- 
ticularly the 80% of parity support 
for wheat for the next three years. 
The only feature of the measure 
which meets any considerations ad- 
vanced by the President in his farm 
message earlier this year was that 
which would authorize a cutback 


from present statutory acreage allot- | 


ments for wheat by 20%. It also 
would cut back small farm minimum 
acreage exemption from marketing 
quotas from 15 acres to 12 acres. 

However, while this measure does 
not seem to fit any pattern that the 
White House will accept, it is still 
likely there will be a wheat bill this 
year. It is too early to resolve the 
outlook. 

Bill Examined 

Examination of the wheat bill ap- 
proved by the Senate Agriculture 
Committee this week—a measure 
which did not obtain support from 
the two ranking members of the com- 
mittee and which undoubtedly will be 
opposed by those leaders on the Sen- 
ate floor as it now stands—reveals 
objectives which are unlikely to meet 
either USDA or White House ap- 
proval. 

For example, the 80% of parity 
support provision for the wheat crop 
years of 1961-63 inclusive amounts 
to a dollars and cents increase of 12¢ 
per bushel for that crop and a con- 
comitant increase in the export sub- 
sidy for that commodity. 

Another provision, that of a pay- 
ment in kind of 50% of normal yields 
for the farm for the 20% cut in acre- 
age allotments for that farm—on the 
basis of the statutory national mini- 
mum of 55 million acres—indicates 


three years to the highest acreage 
of the three-year period. The most 
drastic effect of this provision is that 
it will slow down or halt the steady 
expansion which has been taking 
place under the 15-acre exemption 
now in effect. 
Penalties Increased 

Overplanting penalties are sharply 
increased to a point where Senate ob- 
servers say that their cutback in 
acreage will be substantially in excess 
of the 20% cutback for wheat farm- 
ers who have complied with acreage 
allotments in the past. 

The new bill proposes to eliminate 
completely the present provision of 
the law which grants a 30-acre limi- 
tation on farms producing wheat to 
be fed or used as food on farms where 
produced. 

As usual, before the provisions of 
the new bill—if enacted—can be put 
into effect there must be a two- 
thirds favorable vote by wheat pro- 
ducers. Failure to attain that ma- 


| jority of wheat producers eligible to 


vote, all producers would be eligible 
for price supports at 50% of parity 
for the 1961 crop and each subse- 
quent crop of wheat with no acreage 


| limitation. 


It must be remembered that the 
15 or 12-acre exemption wheat pro- 
ducer is not eligible to vote in refer- 
endums. 

USDA officials at the workshop 
level say that the elimination of the 
30-acre feed wheat exemption would 
open up such production without any 
acreage limit. However, since this 
provision as it now stands has rarely 
been used, it is doubted that there 
would be any broad expansion in this 
sector. 





To Tour Europe 


NACOGDOCHES, TEXAS— Steele 
Wright, president and general man- 
ager of the Texas Farm Products 
Co., Nacogdoches, left April 30 with 
a group of members of the East Tex- 
as Chamber of Commerce for a tour 
of western Europe. The businessmen 


| will visit England, Holland, Switzer- 


land, Italy and France. They will re- 
turn May 19. 
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ALFALFA MEAL 


Demand fair; supply adequate; 


Boston: 
sacked, $72; suncured 13%, 


dehydrated 17° 
bulk, $47 

Memphis: 
lower; supply 
tein, guaranteed 
$61.50, bulk 

Chicago: Demand steady; trend firm; sup- 
fair; dehydrated, 17% protein, 100,000 
units vitamin “A”, $58.50; 15% protein, 
suncured, $48.50 

Philadelphia: 
trend unsettled; 

St. Louis: Demand slow; supply tight; 
trend lower: suncured, 13% fine, sacked, 
$46 dehydrated, 17%, 100,000 A _ pellets, 
demand trend lower, supply ample, 
bulk, $55 

Kansas City: 
to weak; supply 
alfalfa, guaranteed 
pellets $50@562 bulk; 
@53; 18% dehydrated 
125,000 A on arrival 
ound pellets $54@56 
drated alfalfa, guaranteed 
arrival; pellets $57@58 bulk; 
lets $58@60 bulk; suncured alfalfa, 
slow, supply searce, 13% pellets 
bulk; No. 1 \% tn. $37.50 sacked 

Portland: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $67.40 (dehydrated), $45 (sun 
cured) 

Omaha: Demand slow; trend easy; supply 
tight; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 A units, bulk 
pellets, $51; sacked meal, $56, Omaha basis. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; 17% protein, 100,000 
vitamin A, $63@64 bulk; $66@67 sacked 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 
vitamin A, $62@63 pellets 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; 
ent; sacked: Dehydrated 17% 
rall or truck; 20% Pro 


fair; trend steady to 
dehydrated, 17% pro- 
units, vitamin A, 


Demand 
ample; 
100,000 


ply 


Demand slow; 


supply fair; 
17% dehy, $71. 


slow 


trend steady 
dehydrated 
on arrival, 
pellets $61 
guaranteed 
pellets $53@55 bulk, 
bulk 20% dehy 
150,000 A on 
reground pel 
demand 
$36@37 


Demand slow; 
adequate; 17% 
100,000 A 
reground 
alfalfa, 


regr 


supply suffici- 
100,000 A, $55 
150,000 A, $57 


@56 






@658 truck; suncured: 13% % in. grind No 

1, $47 truck; 15% fine ground dry, $49; with 
fat added, $51 rail or truck 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply good; 15% protein suncured, $51, de 
livered truck loads, sacked; 136,000 A unit 
dehydrated $74, delivered truck loads, 
sacked 


Los Angeles: Demand fair; supply ample; 











trend unchanged; dehydrated meal, 71% 
protein, 100,000 A, $51@53; dehydrated pel 
let meal, 17° protein, 100,000 A, $53@55; 
suncured meal, 15 protein, $49@50; sun 
cured crumbles, 15% protein, $51@52 
Minneapolis: Steady market, no informa 
tion yet on new crop; 17% dehydrated, 
190,000 units vitamin A reground pellets 
$58, olled reground pellets $60 
Buffalo: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
trend steady; $71, sacked, Boston 
Denver: Demand fair; trend slow; supply 
ample; dehydrated, $52 
ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) 
Kansas City: Demand slow; trend easy: 
supply ample; atabilized prime tallow, 
5%¢ Ib 
Boston: Demand and supply good; tallow, 
6% Ib.; yellow grease, 6¢ Ib 
Ogden: Supply ample; $6 cwt., bulk 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply adequate; 6%¢ Ib. tank cars 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am 
ple; bleachable fancy, 6% Ib. ; yellow 
grease, 5%¢ Ib 
Lauisville Demand good supply fair 
trend steady; bleachable white, 6%¢ Ib.: 
white tallow, 6%¢ Ib.; yellow grease, 5%¢ 
Ib 
Ft. Worth: D supply limited 
prime tallow 6¢ drums &%¢; 
f.o.b. north Texas packing plants with re 
turnable druma 
St. Paul: Demand good; supply ample 
bleachable fancy market from last 
week to 6% ¢ It f.o.t I ucer’s plant 
Chicago: Demand good; trend firm; sup 
ply fair tank truck or carlots, bleachable 
cwt., 86.12%; yellow grease 


fancy taliow, 
5.50 


BARLEY FEED 


Ogden: Supply ample rolled, $44@45 
(whole barley, $39@40). 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am 
ple; rolled, $60; ground, $59 

Boston: Demand slow; supply adequate 
sacked, $48 


Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$46 


Portiand: Demand strong supply fair: 
trend steady; $43.50 

Baltimore: Demand and supply fair: trend 
higher: $47.50, sacked 

Chicago: Demand slight improvement; 
trend higher; supply fair; $37, sacked 

New Orleans: Demand slow; supply ade 
quate; trend unchanged; $49@51 sacked 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; feed bariey, 92¢ bu., bulk; 
barley feed, $37.50, sacked ground feed 
barley, $42, in cwt. containers 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply good; $45, truck lots 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; supply ade 
quate; trend unchanged; standard pellet, 
$2.85 ecwt., sacked; standard ground, $2.85 
ewt., sacked 

Denver: Demand weak; trend slow; sup- 
ply fair; rolled, $1.96 

BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 

Portland: Demand light; trend steady; 
supply ample; $84.50 Dulk to $87.50 sacked 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $105. 

Chicago: Demand slow; trend sharply 
lower; supply ample; 100 Ib. bags, $97.50 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; $75 sacked 

Louisville: Demand slow; supply light; 


trend steady; $90@100, sacked. 


PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 














NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns are 
wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for prompt 
delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are 
the latest quotations available from 
Feedstuffs correspondents and are not 
necessarily those in effect on date of 
publication. The represent fair 
average trading values and do not neces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 


prices 





Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $95 sacked, Cincinnati. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; $90@100, sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply light; 
sacked: $100 f.0.b. Ft. Worth local manu- 
facture; imported $83.50, f.o.b. Houston. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; supply 
limited; $92, ex-dock, sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; trend unchanged; imported, $80, 20 
ton lots, sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $105, sacked. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend slow; supply 
ample; $107. 


BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 


ple; $54, sacked. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; $47, sacked. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 


supply good; $47@48, sacked. 


“ar Demand and supply fair; 
49.50. 

Boston: Demand active; supply tight; 
26%, nearby, $47.50; May shipment, $45.40 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; trend lower; $43. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend steady; $37. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 


easier; 26% protein, $37@38. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffici 
ent; 26% protein, $47. 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
trend lower; $37.50, bulk; $45.50, 100 Ib 
sacks 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; supply lim- 


ited; trend unchanged; $49.50. 

New York: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply satisfactory; $49.50 bulk; $55 sacked, 
Boston 

Buffalo: Demand fair; 
ply good; $47, Boston. 

BREWERS DRIED YEAST 

Cincinnati: Carlots 11¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 11¢ 
Ib.; ton lots 11%¢@ Ib. 

Pittsburgh: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 
11¢ Ib.; ton lots 11% ¢ Ib 

New Orleans: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton 
11¢ Ib.; ton lots 11% ¢ Ib., all sacked. 

New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 10-ton 
10¢ Ib.; 6-ton lots 10%¢ Ib.; ton lots 
Ib., all sacked, f.0.b. New Jersey. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


trend lower; sup- 


5-ton lots 
lots 


lots 
1l¢ 


ply ample; 9%@10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; 
9% @12%¢ Ib., i.c.1. 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 10% @12%¢ Ib., ton lots, 
sacked 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup 
ply ample; 9%@10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; 
10%¢ Ib., ton lots; 11%¢ Ib., less than ton 
lots 

Boston: Demand steady; supply ample; 
11¢ Ib 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
10¢ Ib., sacked. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; 10@10%¢ Ib., sacked. 

Omaha: 10%¢ Ib. 

Portland: Demand fair; supply ample; 


trend good; $200 ton, sacked. 
Cincinnati: Carlots 11¢ Ib.; 

Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib 
Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup 


§-ton lots 11¢ 


ply ample; $12 ecwt., sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply limited; 10¢ Ib. §-ton lots, 
sacked; 11¢ Ib. 1-ton lots, sacked; 12¢ Ib. 
less than ton lots, sacked. 


Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $9.15 cwt 

Denver: Demand and trend slow; 
adequate; $160. 


BUTTERMILK (CONDENSED) 
Chicago: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 


supply 


ply fair; 500 Ib. barrels, cwt., $3.30@3.75 

Ogden: Supply good; $4.40 per 100-Ib. 
drum. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
$5 drums. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 3.95¢ 
Ib 


Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$4.25 


Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply zero; $4.25 cwt. In paper drums. 

New Orleans: Demand slow: supply ade- 
quate; trend unchanged; $4.25@4.30 cwt. in 
drums, 

Los Angeles: Demand fair: supply ade- 
quate; trend unchanged; 5%¢ Ib. 100 Ib. 











lots in barrels; 4%¢ Ib. 500 Ib. lots in bar- 
rels, 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; fine grind, plain, 100 Ib. bags 
$9.54; bulk, in hopper cars $7.54; bulk, in 
boxcars $8.04; granular grind $1 premium. 


Minneapolis: Fine grind, 50 Ib. bags, 
$12.75; 100 Ib. bags, $12; bulk, boxcar, 
$10.50; bulk, hopper, $10; coarse grind $1 


premium, delivered Minneapolis. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $7@7.50 cwt. 
le: Demand and trend steady; supply 
good; $14 ex whse., sacked, 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; trend unchanged; flour $10.15, meal 
$11.15, 20-ton cars, sacked. 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 

Boston: Demand fair; supply plentiful; 
2¢ 1b., £.0.b. shipping point. 

New Orleans: Demand light; trend 
supply fair; $40@465 ton, f.o.b. Gulf. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; 2\%¢ Ib. 

New York: Demand good; 
factory; trend stronger; $59. 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 
(Al! quotations for all cities are bulk 
basis, sacked basis $5 more) 
Minaecapolis: Feed $43.60, meal $66.60. 

Atlanta: Feed $47, meal $70. 
Birmingham: Feed $45.60, meal $68.60 
Boston: Feed $43.50, meal $71.50. 
Chicago: Feed $37, meal $60. 
Cleveland: Feed $44.90, meal $67.90 
Denver: Feed $47.20, meal $70.20. 

Ft. Worth: Feed $45.70, meal $68.70. 
Indianapolis: Feed $42.20, meal $65.20. 
Kansas City: Feed $37, meal $60. 
Louisville: Feed $43.60, meal $66.60. 
New Orleans: Feed $46.90, meal $69.90. 
New York: Feed $48.10, meal $71.10. 
Norfolk: Feed $47.50, meal $70.50. 


CORN OIL MEAL 


Demand slow; trend steady; 


easy, 


supply satis- 


Louisville: 


supply light; $54.45, sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $45, 

COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 

Omaha: Demand and trend easy; supply 
ample; 41% solvent, $61.70 bulk, delivered 
Omaha, 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
tight; 41%, $68.50; 44%, $70. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend firm; Memphis basis, hydraulic, $54. 


Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply normal; $62.50 for new or old process, 
sacked; down $1.50 for both. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; $67.50@68, bulk; 71@72, 
sacked 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend weaker; 


supply ample; 41% old process, $53@53.50; 
solvent process $52@52.50, Memphis. 

Soston: Demand slow; supply light; 
$76.70. 


Memphis: Demand slow; trend lower; sup- 


ply ample; prime 41% protein, old process, 
$52.50, bulk; new process, 41% solvent, 
$50.50, bulk 


Wichita: Demand good; supply fair; 41% 


old process, $69, sacked. 

Portiand: Demand fair; trend normal; 
supply ample; $73@76. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $72.50. 

Ogden: Supply good; 41%, $70@72. 


Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
71 
St. Louis: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; solvent, $56.50. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; offerings suf- 
ficient; 41% old process, $63, f.o.b. mills 
Ft. Worth; carlots solvent 2@ fat added, 
$58.50, delivered Pt. Worth; pellets $2 ad- 
ditional; hulls $20. 

Seattle: Demand good; 
ply ample; 41% expeller process, 
livered truck lots. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend weaker; 
supply adequate; $68@69. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
trend steady-to-lower; $74, sacked, Boston. 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply fair; $64 


CURACAO PHOSPHATE 
New York: $48 sacked, $46 bulk, f.0.b. 
New Orleans, Jacksonville or Philadelphia. 


D-ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL 
(POWDERED) 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 9%¢ Ib.; 3,000 
ICU 11¢ Ib. 

Cincinnati: 
supply ample; 
1CU 10¢ Ib., 


D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL 
(POWDERED) 


Chicago: Demand fair: supply ample: 
4,000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 15¢ Ib. In ton 


trend easy; 
$75, 


sup- 
de- 


trend steady; 
3,000 


Demand fair; 
1,500 ICU 11@12¢ 1Ib.; 
warehouse. 


lots, less than ton lots 17¢ Ib.; 12,000,000 
units per Ib., 6 tons to a carload 28¢ Ib., 
ton lots and less 30¢ Ib. 
DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 
Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $81.02; 14% 
phosphorus $71.03, f.o.b. Cincinnati, 
Butte, Mont.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 


minimum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 
36%, maximum fluorine .18%, $81 (or $4.50 
per unit of P), f.0.b. Butte, 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags; bulk $78; truck loads of less 
than 10 tons $10 more, bagged or bulk. 
Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, min- 
imum calclum 32%, maximum caloium 35%, 
maximum fluorine .19% $74.35 net ton, f.0.d. 





Ib. multtwall bags; $71.35, 
bulk. 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum calcium 
34%, maximum fluorine .18%; guaranteed 
uniform analysis; carload $66.25, sacked, 
100-Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $53.25; truck 
load $67, sacked, in 100-lb. multiwall bags, 
bulk $64, f.0.b. Coronet, Fla. 

Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14%, 
minimum calcium 28%, maximum fluorine 
14% $57.07, f.0.b. Tupelo in 100-Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $54.07 bulk. 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum 36%, 
maximum fluorine .18% $71.80 (or $3.99 per 
unit of P), f.0.b. Wales in 100 Ib. multiwall 
bags, $3 less in bulk. 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus, $81.02; 14% 
phosphorus, $71.03, f.0.b. Cincinnati. 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

Portland: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $93, sacked. 

Cincinnati: 18%% phosphorus $92.15, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati. 

Trenton, Mich.: 18%% P $83, bulk, box- 
car/hopper car; $84, bagged, in carloads 
or truck loads; $96, bagged, in less than 
carload lots; 21% P, $94.65, bulk, box- 
car/hopper car; $97.64, bagged, in carloads 
or truck loads; $107.65, bagged, less than 
carload; all prices f.o.b. Trenton, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point. 

jcago: Bulk 18.5% phosphorus, cariots 
or trucks $83; 20,000 Ib. or more $86 net 
ton in 100 Ib. papers; less than 20,000 Ib. 
$96, basis Chicago Heights, Ill, or Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; 21% phosphorus, carlots or 
trucks, bulk $94.65; 20,000 Ib. or more, per 
net ton in 100 Ib. papers, $97.65 and less 
than 20,000 Ib., $107.65, basis Chicago 
Heights, Ill, or Nashville, Tenn. 

Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% %, 
granular, $86 (or $4.65 unit of P), freight 
equalized from nearest producing point, 
earload basis; bulk carloads $3 less; in 
truck loads of leas than 10 tons, $10 more. 
Western slope prices, for delivery at estab- 
lished railroad stations and by truck at 
regular feed mixing plants: California, Ari- 
zona, Nevada and Utah, $99.90; Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Montana and Idaho, $107.15; 
bulk carloads $3 less; truck loads less than 
10 tons, $10 more. 

Colambia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18%%, minimum calcium 24% $86, f.0.b. 
Columbia, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, car- 
load basis; bulk $3 ton less. 

Texas City, Texas: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 20%, maximum 
calcium 23%, maximum fluorine .12%; car- 
load and truck load $80.50, sacked, in 100 
Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $77.50, f.0.b. Texas 
City. 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply adequate; $92. 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; solubles, $79, sacked. 


Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good: bourbon grains, light $61, 
sacked; dark $53, sacked; solubles $73, 
sacked. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; 
58.50. 


ton: Demand good; supply . short: 
light, $56; dark, $57; both May shipments. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; by truck, $52.50, sacked. 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; supply 
limited; $69, delivered truck lots, sacked 
Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $57, Boston. 


DRIED BEET PULP 
Portland: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply fair; $45.50. 
San Francisco: Demand good; supply fair; 
$42.80. 


Ogden: Supply ample; $41@46 ton. 

Boston: Demand good; supply 
sacked, $67 nominal. 

New Orieans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $54@55 papers. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; plain, $59; molasses, $61.50. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; supply 
limited; $52, delivered carlots, sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $43.80@44.90. 

Denver: Demand good; trend fair; supply 
very limited; $32.50, f.0.b. Colorado fac- 
tories. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend higher; sup- 
ply poor; $70, nominal, sacked, Boston 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; $13@14 ecwt., sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; 12%¢ Ib., sacked. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $13@14 ecwt., sacked. 

Boston: Demand good; supply short; 
Ib. 

Chicago: 


tight; 


14¢ 


Demand quiet; trend steady; 
supply fair; sacked cwt., medium acid, 
$11.75@12.25; sweet cream, $11.75 @12.25. 
Ogden: Supply ample; $17.25 cwt., bulk. 
Ogden: Supply ample; $17.25 cwt., bulk. 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; trend unchanged; 13%¢ Ib., sacked. 
Milwaukee: Demand fair; supply limited; 


13. 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply limited; $12.75 cwt. 
DRIED CITRUS PULP 
Boston: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
$54 @54.50. 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply normal; $32.50@35, f.o.b. Florida. 

San t Demand and supply fair; 
$49, sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; orange pulp, $40; lemon 
pulp, $38. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
higher; $37.50, sacked, f.0.b. Florida points. 


DRIED SKIM MILK 


Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 12@13¢ Ib., sacked. 

Ogden: Supply ample; $15.15 per 100 Ib. 
drum. 

San isco: Demand and supply fair; 
14%¢ Ib., sacked. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; $13@14 cwt., sacked. 

Boston: Demand good; supply light; 
13%¢ Ib. 


: Demand quiet; trend firm; sup- 

ply ample; sacked, per cwt., $11.75@12.25. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; trend unchanged; $13.50@14 cwt. 

— fair; supply limited; 








Angeles: Demand fair; supply ade 
trend unchanged; 15¢ Ib. less than 
sacked; 14%¢ Ib. ton lots, sacked 
is: Little bit more available, 
market tipped to downside, 13¢ Ib. 
Baffalo: Demand and supply fair; 
steady; spray, $12.85 cwt. 


DRIED WHEY 


Ogden: Supply ample; $7 cwt., sacked. 
ia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$6.26. 


quate; 
ton lots, 
M! 


trend 


trend steady; 
sacked. 
trend steady; 


i: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; $5.75 cwt., 
md: Demand fair; 
supply good; $117, sacked. 
: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 
ply adequate; sacked, per cwt., $5.75 @6. 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; regular or partially de- 
lactosed, $5.25 cwt., producers’ points. 


San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good; $5.75 cwt., sacked. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; $6@6.50 cwt., sacked. 
ee Demand and supply steady; 6%¢ 

supply ample; 


Wichita: Demand light; 
$6.50 cwt., sacked. 
New Orleans: Demand fair; 
supply ample; $6@6.50 cwt. 
‘orth: Demand fair; supply adequate; 


trend easy; 





carlots, standard $5.75, sacked, delivered 
Ft. Worth; ton lots, $6, f.0ob. warehouse 
Ft. Worth. 

Seattle: Demand steady; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; $6.25 cwt., ex whse., Lol. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair: supply ade- 
quate; trend unchanged; $5.68 cwt., car- 
loads, sacked; $5.98 cwt., Lc.l., sacked. 

Minneapolis: Market steady; no change 


from last week, demand good, supply am- 
ple, $5.40@5.45 cwt. 
wer: Demand fair; trend steady; 


ample; $136. 
FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 
Boston: Demand steady; supply tight; 


f.o.b. shipping points. 
Ft. Worth: Demand good: 


sup- 
ply 


$80, 


supply mod- 


erate; 85-87% protein, $82.50, sacked, f.o.b. 
trucks north Texas plants. 

Md.: Demand spotty; supply 
ample; $80, f.0.b. 

Los ies: Demand slow; supply ade- 
quate; trend unchanged; $1 unit of protein, 
sacked. 

FISH MEAL 


New Orleans: Demand dull; trend easy; 
supply ample; menhaden 60%, $103@105, 
sacked, f.o.b. Gulf; scrap $96@101, sacked, 
f.o.b. Gulf. 

Francisco: Demand slow; supply am- 
$1.60 per unit of protein. 


ple; 
lle: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply light; $145 nominal, sacked 
incinnati: Demand fair; trend lower: 


supply adequate; $132. 

sais : Demand steady; supply good; 
: Supply —— $1.70 per unit, f.0.b. 

Coast, 65%, $115@117. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend easter: 
supply liberal; menhaden, Fast Coast $109, 
Gulf $100, menhaden scrap, East Coast $96, 
Gulf $96; Canadian herring meal, a unit of 
protein $1.65. 

: Demand good; trend strong; sup- 


ply ample; 60% menhaden, $120, f.0.b 
Omaha. 

Portiand: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend steady; $118.10 based on 70% Cana- 
dian, sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffici- 


ent; sacked, 65% protein Peruvian $105, 
60% protein menhaden $107, delivered Ft 
Worth. 

Milwaukee: Demand limited: supply good: 
trend weaker; 60%, $130, sacked, Chicago 
basis. 

Seattle: Demand fair; supply good; trend 
steady; $1.75 per unit protein, delivered 
truck lots, sacked (Canadian production) 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; supply small- 
er; trend unchanged; local production, 60% 
protein, $1.50@1.55 unit, sacked. 

Baffalo: Demand just fair; trend lower: 
supply ample; 60% protein, menhaden, $120 
ton, bulk; $125, sacked. 

Minneapolis: Supply plentiful, demand 
slow but steady, and market firming up a 
bit; Gulf menhaden $117, sacked, truck lots, 
delivered Minneapolis, $1@3 stronger than 
last week; 70% herring, $1.65 per unit of 
protein, f.0.b. West Coast, no change; West 
Coast 60% blended $126@128, sacked, de- 
livered Minneapolis, steady 

New York: Demand good; 


trend stronger: 


supply ample: 60% menhaden meal $115, 
sacked, f.o.b. shipping points. 

ver: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply fair; 60%, $135. 


HOMINY FEED 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 


supply ample; $50@6i, sacked. 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
white or yellow, $35@ 


supply adequate; 
3 . 

St. Louis: Demand sluggish; trend steady; 
supply ample; yellow, $39.50 


: Demand slow; supply plentiful; 

$52.60. 
Memphis: Demand poor: trend steady; 
supply ample; white, $43.50, bulk; yellow, 


$43.50, bulk. 
Chi : Demand fair; 
ply adequate; $42. 
Louisville: Demand dull; 
supply ample; $51, sacked. 
Ci i: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; $45. 
Milwaukee: Demand, 
fair; $45.50, sacked; 


basis. 
le: Demand fair; trend firm 
good: $50, deliveerd cariots. 
Buffalo: Demand and supply 
steady; $53.50, Boston. 


LINSEED OTL MEAL 
Boston: Demand fair; supply ample; 
Kansas City: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply adequate; solvent process, $55 @55.50; 
old process, $65@65.50, Minneapolis. 
: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to easier; Minneapolis basis, solvent, 


trend steady; sup- 
trend steady; 
trend steady; 


trend and 
$41, bulk, 


supply 
Chicago 
supply 
fair; trend 


$75 


$56; expeller, $66. 

San t Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $73. 

Louisville: Demand slow; supply light; 
trend easy; old process, $84, sacked, down 
50¢ ton; new process, $74.50, sacked, down 
50¢ ton. 

Philadel : Demand fair; supply light: 


phia 
trend unsettled; 34%, $76, nominal. 


Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
34%, $78, sacked. 
New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy: 


supply ample; $74.70, bulk; $79@79.70, 
sacked. 











Omaha: Demand slow; trend easy; 
ply ample; 34% solvent, $61.30, bulk; 
old process, $71.30, Omaha basis. 


sup- 
32% 


Portland: Demand weak; supply ample; 
trend moderate; $86.35, sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; new process, $56; old pro- 
cess, $66, Minneapolis. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffici- 
ent; 34% protein, solvent $73, rail 

Minneapolis: Supplies ample; demand dip- 
ping further; solvent $55.50@56, nearby, 
down 60¢@$1 from last week; expeller, 
$65.50 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $71 

MEAT AND BONE MEAL 

Denver: Demand and supply good; trend 
steady; $75. 

Baffalo: Demand just fair; trend lower; 


supply ample; 50% meat scraps, $77.50 bulk; 


$82.50, sacked 

St. Paul: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
price slide continues, off $1@4 from last 
week at $76@80. 

New York: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply satisfactory: 60%, $75; 65%, $82.50, 
New York. 


New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy; 


supply ample; $85@90, sacked. 
Bos! 


ton: Demand good; supply steady; 
ay A per protein unit; converted 60%, 
$77.50 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 


$1.50 per unit of protein. 
hicago: Demand quiet; trend lower; sup- 
ply fair; 50% protein, 100 Ib. bags, $82.50. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply normal; $80@85, sacked. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply sufficient; 
50%, $87.50, sacked, f.o.b. plant; 55%, no 
quotations, no offerings. 

Imaha: Demand fair; 
supply ample; $80, bulk. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend lower; sup- 
ply ample; $78. 

Kansas City: Demand 
supply ample; 50%, 

Cincinnati: Demand better; 
supply fair; 60% meat and 
$76, Cincinnati. 

Pr Demand good; trend strong: 
to $87.50, sacked. 
supply medium; 
f.o.b. Ft. 


ple; 


trend improving; 


slow; trend easy; 
trend steady; 
bone scraps, 


$84.50, bulk, 
Demand fair; 


$80@82, 


supply ample; 
Ft. Worth: 
meat and bone 60%, 
Worth. 
Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; supply 
limited; 60% protein, $85 ex whse., sacked. 
Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply adequate; 50% protein, $1.65 unit. 


MILLFEED 


Minneapolis: Production up, demand 
weak, market still slipping; bran off $3 at 


$38@39, sacked; sacked midds. down $2@ 
2.60 from last week to $35@36, bulk $30; 
red dog steady to off $2 at $41, sacked. 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply ample; sacked bran, $31.50@32; bulk 
bran, $26@26.50; sacked shorts, $31@31.50; 


bulk shorts, $26.50@27; bulk middlings, $26 
@ 26.50. 

Wichita: Demand improved, but only fair; 
supply ample; basis Kansas City: Bran 
$35.25@35.75, shorts $35@35.50, sacked; 
bran down $2 and shorts $2.25, compared 


with the preceding week. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; bran $38@38.50, burlaps $43.50@44; 


burlaps $43@43.50; 


gray shorts $38.50@39 
delivered Texas 


bulk middlings $38 @38.50, 
common points; 50¢@$1 lower on bulk bran, 
unchanged to 50¢ higher on sacked bran, 
$1.50@2 lower on bulk shorts, unchanged 
to 50¢ lower on sacked shorts, 50¢@$1 lower 


on midds., compared with previous week. 
Chicago: Some demand for nearby but 
little or none for deferred shipment; both 


bran and midds. off fully $4 from April 20 
and red dog off about $2.50 ton; carlota, 
prompt shipment: Bran $31@31.50; midds 
$31.60@32.50; red dog $41.50. 


St. Louis: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; sacked bran $38, bulk bran $31; 
sacked shorts $38, bulk shorts $32; mid- 
diings $31.50. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend lower; 
supply adequate; bran and middlings, $40 

Omaha: Demand slow; trend easy; supply 
ample; sacked bran, $35.50; sacked gray 
shorts, $35.50; bulk standard midds., $28.50, 
all Omaha basis. 

Demand very slow; supply am- 
ple: bran, $45; middlings, $45.50 

Baffalo: Sales of bran and middlings far 
and few between, all transactions at bid 
prices; quotations off, bulk bran acted 


feeble and middlings showed some signs of 
bottoming out: local levels at or under 
western competition; sacked differential on 
bran and middlings held eteady at $6.50 and 
remained at $4.50 on red dog; bulk and 
sacked bran declined $4.50; bulk and sacked 





middlings were down $3.50; red dog prices 
off $4: quotations April 27: Bulk bran $33 
@33.50, sacked $39.60@41; bulk middlings 


$34.50@35.50, sacked $41@42; bulk red dog 
$43@44.50, sacked $47.50@49. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair: 
trend unsettled; bran, $44; standard mid- 
diings, $44.50; red dog $49. 


New Orleans: Demand good; trend easy: 


supply ample; sacked bran, $51@52; bulk 
bran, $46@46.75; sacked shorts, $51@62; 
bulk shorts, $47@47.75; bulk midds., $46.50 
@46.75. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 
ply ample; wheat bran, $36.70, bulk: gray 
shorts, $37.70, bulk; standard midds., $36.70, 


bulk 


Louisville: Demand slow; trend weak; 
supply good; bran, $46.60, sacked; mixed 
feed, $47, sacked; shorts, $47.85, sacked. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $42, delivered common transit 
points, carlots. 

‘ortiand: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply searce; $41@42. 

: Supply good. To Utah and Idaho: 
Red bran and milirun, $39; midds, $44. To 
Denver: Red bran and millrun, $46; midds., 
$51. To California: Red bran and milirun, 
$46.50; midds. $51.50, f.0.b. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 

Denver: Demand good; trend strong; sup- 
ply tight; shorts, $39.75; bran, $40; milirun, 
$40. 

Francisco: Demand slow: supply am- 
ple; milifeed, red bran, $54 

Les Angeles: Standard milirun, $47.50@ 
48.50, slower demand, weaker trend, ample 
offerings; red bran, $48@49, slower demand, 
weaker trend, ample supplies. 

MOLASSES 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 8%¢ gal., New Orleans 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply good; 84% @9¢ gal. tank cars and 
trucks; 600-Ib. custemers’ drums $6.92. 

City: Demand slow; trend steady; 





supply ample; blackstrap 8%¢ gal., f.0.b. 
tank car New Orleans. 

Memphis: Demand fair to good; trend 
weak; supply ample; blackstrap, 8%¢ gal., 
tank car, f.0.b. New Orleans, and $23.74 
ton delivered Memphis, truck. 

Denver: Demand and supply good; trend 
strong; cane, $35. 

New York: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; 14¢ gal. Albany; 13%¢ Balti- 


more and New York; $28, f.o.b. Buffalo. 


Baffalo: Demand and supply good; trend 
steady; 14¢ gal., f.o.b. Albany. 

M is: Demand slow; supply plenti- 
~~“. 7.50, tank truck, delivered. 

hy 3b — Demand and supply good; 

$19. 75 ton, f.0.b. cars, Richmond, Cal. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend weak; 
supply normal; 8%¢ gal, tank car lots, 


f.o.b. Gulf ports. 
ton: Demand steady; supply ample; 
14¢ gal. im tank cars. 

St. Louis: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply ample; 8%¢ gal, tank car, New 
Orleans. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
clent; blackstrap 10¢ gal. f.0.b. Houston; 


delivered Ft. Worth, truck $23.80, seller's 
market price on date of shipment. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; supply 
good; $19.75, f.0.b. Seattle tank truck lots. 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; bilackstrap, 8%¢ gal., 
f.0.b. New Orleans, 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; $19.50, f.0.b. tank cars; 
$19.75, fob. tank trucks, 


OAT PRODUCTS 
Memphis: Demand poor; trend weak; sup- 
ply ample; 3% % protein, reground oat feed, 
$31.75, bulk. 
Minneapolis: 
steady at $81; 
pulverized up 50¢@$2 to $47; 
$1.5 50 to $62.50; reground oat feed 


$2 
Louisville: 


Sacked Feeding rolled 
feeding oatmeal $68, off $2; 
crimped up 
firm at 


Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; reground $33.80; rolled oats 
$84.80; feeding oatmeal $80.30; crimped 
white oats $67.80; pulverized white oats 
$53.80; all sacked. 

Boston: Demand and suppl 
pulverized, sacked, $58.50; 
feed, sacked, $35.50; Canadian 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
firm; reground oat feed, $22.50; No. 1 fine 
ground feeding oatmeal, $74; feeding rolled 
oats, $78@79 

Philadelphia: Pulverized whites, demand 
slow, supply fair $52.50; domestic, demand 
slow, supply light, $32.30; Canadian demand 


fair; white 
eground oat 
sacked, $33 


slow, supply light, $34.50. 

Portiand: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $71, sacked 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; pulverized white oata, 
s49@54. 


Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; supply 


fair; oat feed $59, delivered truck lots, 38 
Ib. or better 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; supply lim- 
ited; trend unchanged; local production, 


pulverized, $69, sacked, 


Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; oat milifeed $46.70, reground $32.70, 
sacked, new jutes. 

POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 

Boston: Demand fair; supply tight; $71, 
f.o.b. shipping points. 

Salisbury, Md.: Demand good; supply lim 
ited: meal, $86, f.0.b. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply tight; $1.45 unit of protein, sacked 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply scarce; 
55% protein $87.50 sacked, f.0.b. north Texas 
plants, 


RICE BY-PRODUCTS 


San Francisco: Demand good; supply am 


ple; bran, $45, sacked; polish, $49, sacked 
las Angeles: Demand slow; supply lim 
ited; trend unchanged: California produc 
tion, high fat content, bran, $52, sacked 
Worth: Demand fair; supply limited 
rice bran, $31@32, f.0.b. south Texas rice 
milis; hulls, $3.50, sacked, f.0.b. mills 
SCREENINGS 
Chicage: Demand fair; trend firm; supply 


ample; ground grain screenings, $39 nom- 
inal; Canadian, $31.50. 

Baffalo: Demand fair; trend lower; sup 
ply good; ground, sacked, $37.50, New York, 


lake and rail; unground, bulk, $32. 

Minneapolis: Tight position prior to open 
ing of Seaway navigation; Canadian: Short 
supply, little traded, $25, Duluth: domes 
tics: Supply tight, trading at high end of 
ranges, lights $13@23, mediums $24 @ 33, 
heavies $34@43; flax screenings, basis 14%, 
no trade, $45, nominal. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; unground grain screenings 
$25.50@26. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair: supply limited; 
ground mixed grain, $27@28, nominal 


SOFT PHOSPHATE 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 
(Sacked) 

$20.40 @ 20.67. 
$256.31 @ 26.46. 
Chicago: $24.77@24.90. 
Cincinnati: $23.47@23.64 
Des Moines: $25.23@ 25.35. 
Kansas City: $24.88@25. 
Memphis: $22.20@22.47 


Atlanta: 
Buffalo: 


St. Louis: $24.14@24.27. 
SORGHUM 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffici 
ent; No. 2 yellow milo, $2.09@2.11 per cwt., 


delivered Texas common points. 


Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
easy; milo $46, delivered, carlots 

Leos Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply ample; milo, $2.22% cwt. 


Ogden: Supply good; $42@43 ton. 
SOYBEAN OTL MEAL 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend 
supply ample; $69@69.50, sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend higher; 

supply adequate; $56.50, Decatur. 

Memphis: Demand slow; trend 

supply plentiful; prime 44% solvent, 


easy; 


steady; 
$57, 


bulk, o.b. Memphis. 
Seattle: Demand good; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; $76, delivered cariots. 
Milwaukee: Demand, trend and supply 
fair; $55, bulk, Decatur. 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend weaker; 
supply ample; $74.90@75.40. 

Minneapolis: Demand good, supply plenti- 
ful, cash trade firm, but options weak; mar- 
ket dipped early in week but returned to 
last week's level April 28; 44%, steady at 
$48, Decatur; 50% steady to slightly strong- 
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er, $53.50, Decatur 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady; sup 
ply fair; 44%, $70. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply ample; 44%, 


$51.50; 60%, $56.50, both f.0.b. Decatur 
Philadeiphia: Demand and supply fair; 
trend unsettled; 44%, $52 bulk, Decatur. 
City: Demand poor; supply am 


ple; trend easy; 44% solvent process, $61.50 
@52, Decatur. 

Chicago: Price cut continues, offerings 
not pressing, demand only so-so; Decatur 
basis: 44% protein, unrestricted billing 
$55.560@566, and eastern trunk line $52; 60% 
protein, unrestricted, $60.50, and eastern 
trunk line $56 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; $67.70, sacked 

Ogden: Supply good; 44% protein, $78@79 
(50% protein, $83@84) 

Omaha: Demand siow; trend easy; supply 
ample; 44%, $57.60, bulk, delivered Omaha. 


Portland: Demand fair; trend weak; sup 


ply ample; $73.80@74.40. 

Wichita: Demand slow; supply omgtet 
44%, $67; 50%, $73, sacked; 44%, $64; %. 
$70, bulk, f.0.b. Wichita 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample: 44%, $67. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffici- 
ent; 44%, $62.50 tmmediate-May, $66.60 
June-August; 50% %73 May, $75 June-Au- 
gust. 

TANKAGE 


Demand slow; trend easy: 


Kansas City: 
60% digester, $75 


supply ample; 


Louisville: Demand fir; trend steady; 
supply good; 60%, $85@90, sacked. 
Chicago: Demand siow:; trend easier; sup- 


60% protein, 100 Ib. bags, $85. 
St. Paul: Demand slow, supply adequate, 
downward trend continues, off $4@6 from 
last week at $76@78 
Wichita: Demand good; 
60%, $87.50, sacked, f.0.b 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply short; 60% digester, 
New Orleans: Demand dull; 
supply good; $85@90, sacked. 
Omaha: Demand fair; trend 
supply ample; $80, bulk 
St. Louis: Demand slow: 
ply ample $78 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply limited; 
60% digester, $86, sacked, Ft. Worth 
VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 
good; supply 
north Texas area. 
SUPPLEMENT 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
any quantity in 100-Ib. drums $1.60; Im 25- 
Ib. drume $1.55. Freight allowed to destina- 
tion 


ply ample; 


supply sufficient; 
plant. 

trend steady; 
$80, Cincinnati 
trend steady; 


improving: 


trend lower; sup 





Demand very 


f.o.b 
FEED 


Worth: 
5%¢ Ib. 


VITAMIN EF 


rt. 
tight; 


WHEAT GERM MEAL 


Minneapolis: Demand fair, supply tight, 
market firm at $56, jutes 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend lower; sup 
ply adequate; commercial grade, $61, 
sacked, f.0.b. Buffalo 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply ample; $60@62 cottons 


SOFT PHOSPHATE WIth 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 
(Sacked) 

$20.40 @ 20.67 
$26.31 @ 26.46 
Chicago: $24.77@24.90 
Cincinnati: $23.47 @23.60. 
Des Moines: $25.25 @ 25.35. 
t $24.88@ 26. 
$22.20 @22.47 

is: $26.92@ 26.06, 
nee Ba $24.32@ 24.96 
St. Louis: $24 14@ 24.27. 


VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 


Atlanta: 
Buffalo: 


Ft. Worth: Demand extremely good; sup 
ply very tight; 6%¢ Ib., fob. north Texas 
area. 


VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT 


Demand good; trend steady; 
100 Ib. drumea $1.60; im 26 
freight allowed to destina- 


Cincinnati: 
any quantity in 
ib. GQrume $1.55 
tion. 





SILO-JOY" 


Silage Flavor Preservatives 





Corn Silo-Joy ... flavor and 
aroma of well preserved high 
moisture corn. Grass Silo-Joy 

- preserves the natural 
freshness of green chop. 





For Complete information Write: 
FLAVOR CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


3037 N. Clerk $t., Chicege 14, it 
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of fat added to poultry feeds and 
halted the disease within six months. 
But why these particular lots caused 
the disease remained a mystery 
There has been ample evidence that 
fat itself was in no way related to 
the disease, 

Scientists at university, govern- 
ment and industrial research centers 
began chemical studies to break down 
the toxic fat, removing one by one 
all known substances from the fat in 
order to isolate and identify the un- 
known substance responsible for the 


disease. Merck was asked to join the 
search because of its experience in 
isolation of vitamins and other fac- 
tors from natural sources or ma- 
terials 

The success of the Merck effort is 
reported in the current issue of the 
Journal of the American Chemical 
Society by Dr. Robert E. Harman, 
George E. Davis, Dr. Walther H. Ott, 
Dr. Norman G. Brink and Dr. Fred- 
erick A. Kuehl, Jr., all scientists at 


the Merck Sharp & Dohme Research 
Laboratories Division of Merck & Co., 
Ine 

Isolation of the pure substance 
opens the way for determining exact- 
ly what it is and how it gets into fat, 
the scientists said. The substance is 
called “chick edema factor” because 
the condition it causes is character- 


ized by an accumulation of fluid 
throughout the body and by injury to 
the heart, liver and kidney of the 
chick 

Fatal at 1 p.p.m. 

Merck studies show it is fatal to 
chicks at levels of about 1 part pet 
million, comparable to about one- 
quarter of a teaspoonful in a ton of 
feed 

It is expected several tons of toxic 
fat will be needed to obtain a tenth 


f a gram of the substance for fur- 
ther study. The approximately one- 
half milligram obtained to date by 
the Merck chemists from many hun- 


dreds of pounds of toxic fat is less 





50% Protein in a free-flowing, 
finely ground mixture. 


MEAT & BONE % 
SCRAPS 


Consistent quality, even 


texture. Your choice of 


multi-linéd paper or bur 


lap bags 





Call collect anytime for 
quotations — MA 6-2803 


MARCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


P.O. BOX 8 ° FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 
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than _ one-fifty-thousandth of an 
ounce. 

Dr. Brink, one of the Merck team 
which discovered vitamin By, com- 
pared the chemical difficulties of 
isolating the chick edema factor with 


| those of isolating vitamin B», from 


liver. “I doubt if we could have done 
it in two years,” he said, “without our 
previous experience with vitamins, 
hormones and antibiotics.” 

“The feed industry has been suc- 
cessful in preventing further in- 
stances of the disease, but present 


| methods of control are cumbersome, 


expensive, and time-consuming,” a 
Merck spokesman said, “The only 
way to ensure that fat is safe to add 
to feed is to give it to chicks and then 


| wait several weeks to see that they 


do not come down with the disease. 

“Now that the Merck scientists 
have isolated the chick edema factor, 
it is hoped that the continuing chem- 
ical studies will make it possible to 
avoid introduction of the toxie factor 
into the fat and to develop faster 
and better means of testing for its 
presence.” 





KANSAS 
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Nearly 600 dealers were present at 








found any traces of stilbestrol in 
beef. 


Industry Trends 

Newer developments in packing 
house operations have led to major 
changes in trends in that industry, 
the speaker said. Packers have found 
it necessary to shut down old plants 
in big cities where wage rates are 
around $2.85 per hour and build 
smaller units highly automatic in ma- 
chinery and equipment which are lo- 
cated close to a source of supply in 
areas where farm wages average 
about 89¢ per hour, he said. 

The packing industry for years was 
regarded as highly efficient, Mr. So- 
tola said, and so the larger packers 
sat back and prided themselves on 
this reputation. The result was that 
“the procession passed us by,” he 
said, and now the industry is faced 
with a major overhaul job. He warned 
that the same thing can happen in 
the feed industry to feed manufac- 
turers who become complacent. 

Mr. Cherbonnier said that everyone 
agrees that the farmer of the future 
will be a bigger operator, better 
trained and better equipped. Who is 
going to train the feed dealer for the 
day when he will need the best know]- 
edge and skill to serve his farmer 


| customer?, he asked. The feed man of 


the Kansas association's annual meet- | 


ing to hear a program which dealt 
with various feed and grain prob- 
lems; among them, panel discussions 
of current negotiations on new gov- 
ernment storage rates, fertilizer sell- 
ing techniques and the latest nutri- 
tional developments in feeds. 

The subject of farm chemical use 
was first discussed by Sam D. Fine, 
director of the Kansas City district of 
the Food & Drug Administration, 


who said that FDA is not opposed to | 


the use of chemicals in agriculture. 
“We could not have modern agricul- 
ture as we know it without the use 
of chemicals,” Mr. Fine said, “nor 
could we have our high standards of 
sanitation or modern convenience 
foods 
Must Follow Labels 

“Our concern in the FDA is that 
the chemicals be used in such a way 
that we can all enjoy the benefits 
and none be harmed. Some of the 
newer chemicals are very potent and 
there is a thin line between safe use 
and grave misuse. Serious conse- 
quences can occur — and have oc- 
curred in instances in the past — 
through ignorance of the label direc- 
tions of the product or through de- 
liberate misuse. 


the ’60’s will have to be better and, 
like farmers, there will be fewer 
feed men doing a much larger busi- 
ness with outside sales and service- 
men on their payroll, he predicted. 


Grain Bank Discussed 
The grain bank system of feed sell- 


| ing also came in for considerable dis- 





“Our agency strongly recommends | 


that farmers, grainmen, homeowners 
and all others who use these potent 
chemicals use the product at the time 
recommended, in the amounts recom- 
mended and in the method recom- 
mended,” he added. 

This plea for careful observance of 
recommendations also was echoed by 
Mr. Cherbonnier in his talk. The feed 
industry has a responsibility to make 
it easy for the feeder to follow the 
approved practices with feeds car- 


| rying chemical additives, he said. 


Nutrition Research 

Some of the recent developments 
in animal nutrition research were 
discussed by Jerry Sotola, Armour & 
Co., Chicago, who recently completed 
an extensive trip through western 
cattle feeding areas. He said that hay 
cubing is aiding many feeders in 


| quicker fattening of steers, and that 


in Montana, there has been very suc- 
cessful use of a fattening ration using 


| high levels of barley and protein with 


; no 


roughage. “The cattleman this 
year will have to make his profits on 
feeding efficiency, not on margins 
over cost of feeder stock,” he said. 
Mr. Sotola said that recent re- 
search has shown that when antibiot- 
ics are fed to animals, a thinning of 
the walls of the small intestine fol- 
lows, enabling the animal to absorb 
its food more quickly. Mr. Sotola also 
pointed out that in many, many tests, 
Armour laboratories have never 





cussion. Mr. Cherbonnier called it a 
type of service that will expand great- 
ly in the '60’s. He said that the sys- 
tem saves the feeder time and labor 
and improves nutritional quality of 
feeds, while saving storage space on 
the farm. The speaker emphasized 
that a major factor in successful op- 
eration of a grain bank is a clear un- 
derstanding between the farmer and 
the dealer at the time the program 
starts. 

The grain bank is “not all roses,” 
as the next speaker pointed out. 
There are some legal problems in 
Kansas. Georgell Douglass, state 
warehouse examiner for the Kansas 
State Grain Inspection & Weighing 
Department, said that his department 
does not want to throw any road- 
blocks in the way of any dealer who 
wants to operate a grain bank, but he 
pointed out that many grain bank 
practices are in violation of the Kan- 
sas warehouse law. On some of these 
points, the warehouse department has 
asked the attorney general for a rul- 
ing, and Mr. Douglass said that spe- 
cial legislation should be enacted in 
Kansas to take care of grain bank op- 
erations. 

If the grain elevator operator who 
has licensed warehouse storage and 
also operates a grain bank keeps spe- 
cial accounts for both, so that the 
records are clear for the state ex- 
aminer, there can be no problem in- 
volved, Mr. Douglass said, but many 
do not keep such records. In some 
cases, he thinks grain bank opera- 


' tions should be subject to the state 


feed tax. He pointed out that state 
law permits taking grain on open 
storage for not to exceed 60 days. 
After that time, the elevator man 
must issue a warehouse receipt for 
the grain or else obtain a written 
statement from the owner of the 


| grain that such receipt is not desired. 


To what extent does the warehouse- 
man’s bond cover a grain bank opera- 
tion?, Mr. Douglass asked. The at- 
torney general is seeking the answer, 
he said. Overdrafts of farmer-owned 
grain and other similar loose account- 
ing situations cannot be allowed to 
exist in a state bonded warehouse, he 
pointed out. 

Mr. Douglass said that there were 
1,400 licensed grain elevators in Kan- 
sas with a capacity of 572 million bu., 
and there is an additional 178 million 
bu. in federally licensed warehouses, 
making a total of 750 million bu. of 
licensed and bonded space in Kansas. 





New safety regulations for fumiga- 
tion of grain in Kansas were brought 
before the convention by Harold L. 
Smith, Kansas commissioner of la- 
bor, who urged all dealers and fu- 
migators to co-operate in improving 
safety in handling their materials. 
There have been some fatal accidents 
in Kansas in the past two years. 


Storage Program 

A large part of the program was 
devoted to a discussion of the current 
government storage program and the 
pending writing of a new Uniform 
Grain Storage Agreement by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. Raymond J. 
Pollock, director of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s grain division, 
discussed the problems involved in 
the contract, and there was a panel 
of storage industry people who pre- 
sented industry reactions to the fed- 
eral proposals. They were S. Dean 
Evans, Evans Grain Co., Salina; L. A. 
Laybourn, Simpson Laybourn, Miller 
& Stark, Salina, and Alvin E. Oliver, 
executive vice president, Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn., Wash- 
ington, D.C. They talked about the 
meeting of the 18-man industry com- 
mittee with CCC officials April 28 in 
Washington. 

Area loan grain take-over prob- 
lems were outlined by Donald E. 
Smith, director of the Commodity 
Stabilization Service at Kansas City, 
and Wendell Beecraft, Kansas ad- 
ministrative officer of the Kansas ag- 
ricultural stabilization and conserva- 
tion committee. 

Officers Elected 

Edward D. Romain, The Pillsbury 
Co., Wichita, was elected president of 
the Kansas association, after serv- 
ing the past year as vce president. 
Charles R. Coffey, Coffey Grain Co., 
Brewster, was named vice president. 
Orris E. Case, Hutchinson, continues 
as secretary-treasurer. 

Directors elected for two-year 
terms were: S. Dean Evans, Sr., 
Evans Grain Co., Salina; H. J. Guden- 
kauf, Frankfort Grain Co., Frank- 
fort; J. H. Voss, Voss Grain & Seed 
Co., Downs; Royal R. Cox, Cox Grain 
Co., Iola, and Steve E. Aduddell, 
Ham Grain Co., Coffeyville. Hold- 
over directors were Ellis K. Cave, 
Dodge City Terminal Elevator Co., 
Dodge City; Victor S. Davis, Western 
Terminal Elevator Co., Hutchinson; 
Robert F. Gantz, D. E. Bondurant 
Grain Co., Ness City, and David E. 
McKee, CGF Grain Co., Topeka, who 
is an ex-officio director as the retir- 
ing president of the association. 

Dates of district meetings were 
announced as follows: Atchison, Bel- 
levue Country Club, May 16; Iola 
Kelley Hotel, May 18; Colby, Cooper 
Hotel, June 4, and Beloit, Porter Ho- 
tel, June 11. 





EGG PROMOTION 
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poultrymen to: (1) Set up FPI per- 
formance goals, (2) keep complete 
records to check progress toward 
these goals and (3) determine any 
inefficiencies that may exist in flock 
operations.” 

An educational, full-color, 12-min- 
ute, sound-strip film has been pro- 
duced to explain the Hess & Clark 
plan to egg producers. This film will 
be made available by June 1 to any- 
one in the poultry and feed industry 
for showings to farmer groups, Mr. 
Eshelman said. Copies will also be 
made available through a film library 
for circulation to 4-H groups, Vo-Ag 
classes, FFA clubs, etc. 

Tied-in with Hess & Clark’s FPI 
promotion will be the recommenda- 
tion of continuous low-level nf-180 
feeding to combat “constant disease 
drag.” 

The campaign will be introduced 
to the feed industry with a 16-page 
insert in the May 7 issue of Feed- 
stuffs. Later, the Hess & Clark FPI 
plan will be introduced to egg pro- 
ducers through poultry publications 
and radio stations. 


- 
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fidence that this area can compete fa- 
vorably with any other broiler-pro- 
ducing region for the nation’s poultry 
markets. “The new mill,” he said, 
“will accomplish a reduction in feed 
‘ cost and put this company in a much 
more competitive position.” 

Although there are four other large 
feed mills in Delaware, officials said, 
this one will make Townsends, Inc., 
the largest vertically-integrated poul- 
try operation. Other parts of the co- 
ordinated works are farms, 
flocks, a small soybean processing 
plant, a poultry dressing plant and a 
hatchery. 

The new mill’s output will feed the 
14 million broilers Townsends raise 
each year on the Delmarva Peninsula. 

The heart of the new mill, sched- 
uled for operation in nine months, 
will be a Richardson automatic batch- 
ing punch card system. This con- 
trols the composition of the finished 
feed and also keeps a constant inven- 
tory on the ingredients in the 12 But- 
ler square bins, each with almost 90 
tons capacity. Feed formulas will be 
key-punched into cards that are fed 
into the control unit, which then will 
take over the job of selecting, weigh- 
ing, mixing and distributing the prod- 
uct without any manual labor. 

The company will receive 98% of 
the raw materials in bulk form. 

Two 3-ton mixers will be installed, 
each capable of blending the ingredi- 
ents in four-minute cycles. There will 
be three 100 hp. and two 60 hp. 
pellet mills with crumblers that will 
turn out 50 tons of feed an hour. A 
fat-additive system will blend meas- 
ured amounts of vegetable and ani- 
mal fats into the pellets before they 
go on to the storage bins that will 
be able to hold 350 tons. 

Sprout, Waldron & Co. of Muncy, 
Pa. is prime contractor for design, 
engineering and installation of equip- 
ment, with local contractors on sub- 
contract. 

Sen. Townsend said that Armel W. 
Long, manager of the company’s pres- 
ent feed mill, will manage the new 
one. 
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new terms on the board in 1960. They 
are: Ogden P. Confer, Hubbard Mill- 
ing Co., Mankato, Minn.; Guy L. 
Cooper, The O. A. Cooper Co., Hum- 
boldt, Neb.; C. S. Langen, Moorman 
Manufacturing Co., Quincy, Ill.; Nel- 
son Polsby, The Yantic Grain & Prod- 
ucts Co., Norwich, Conn.; Charles H. 
Riley, Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, 
Ithaca, N.Y.; C. W. Tilson, Central 
Carolina Farmers Exchange, Dur- 
ham, N.C.; R. E. Wendland, Wend- 
land’s Farm Products, Inc., Temple, 
Texas, and, Eugene E. Woolley, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

Two members serving their second 
term are H. Langdon Robinson, 
Faultless Milling Co., Springfield, TIl., 
and Allen Schreiber, Schreiber Mills, 
Inc., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Mr. Confer is president of Hub- 
bard Milling Co. He has served with 
the firm 14 years and formerly held 
the positions of purchasing agent, 
manager of the feed division and vice 
president. Mr. Confer attended West- 
minster College in Fulton, Mo., for 
one year, and then completed his col- 
legiate studies at the University of 
Minnesota, obtaining a B.B.A. degree 
He has been active in regional feed 
association activities and is currently 
vice president and a director of the 
Northwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 

Mr. Cooper is president of the O. 
A. Cooper Co. and has been active in 
its management for the past 32 years. 
In addition, he worked with the firm 
on a part-time basis for another 12 
years. Prior to his present position, 
he was manager of the feed depart- 
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ment and then vice president. Mr. 
Cooper is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska and obtained an 
A.B. degree. He has been active in 
feed association affairs, is a director 
of the Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. and a past president of that 
group. He is also a director of the 
University of Nebraska Foundation, 
first vice president of Consumers Pub- 
lic Power District and a 4th degree 
Knight of Columbus. 


With Firm 89 Years 

Mr. Langen is advertising and sales 
promotion manager of the Moorman 
Manufacturing Co. and has been with 
the firm 39 years. Previously, he was 
head of the accounting department, 
order department and market re- 
search department, as well as ad- 
vertising manager. Mr. Langen has 
also worked for the Burlington Rail- 
road and Armour & Co. Mr. Langen 
attended both Gem City Business Col- 
lege at Quincy, Ill., and Quincy Col- 
lege. At the present time, Mr. Langen 
is vice president and member of the 
board of directors of the National 
Feed Ingredients Assn. 


Mr. Polsby is treasurer of the 
Yantic Grain & Products Co. and has 
been employed by the firm 40 years. 
Previously, he was a salesman with 
Yantic Grain. Mr. Polsby has been 
most active in feed industry and civic 
affairs. He was a member of both the 
New England Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. and credit group: is a member 
of the Boston Grain & Flour Ex- 
change; a member of the board of 
incorporators of the Norwich Savings 
Society: a member of the advisory 
board of the Uncas Merchants Branch 
of the Hartford National Bank & 
Trust Co.; a member of the executive 
board of the William H. Backus Hos- 
pital, and a member of the executive 
committee of the Red Cross and 
YMCA. 

Mr. Riley is director of wholesale 
for Cooperative GL.F. Exchange 
Inc., and has been with G.L.F. for 22 
years. Mr. Riley graduated from Cor- 
nell University in 1938 with a BS. 
degree. He served with G.L.F. as a 
store manager for five years, district 
manager for the next three years, 
supervisor of personnel and facilities 
for stores for five years and then area 
distribution manager for the five 
years prior to his present appoint- 
ment in 1958. 

Mr. Robinson, president and gener- 
al manager of Faultless Milline Co., 
has served in this capacity for the 
past 11 years. Mr. Robinson com- 
pleted his undergraduate work at 
Dartmouth College and obtained a 
bachelor of science degree. His post- 
graduate work was at Cambridge 
University in England. Thereafter, he 
served with the U.S. Army and re- 
tired with the rank of colonel. His 
previous business affiliation to Fault- 
less was with the Henson Robinson 
Co., where he served as vice presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Schreiber is president of Schrei- 
er Mills. He has been with the com- 
pany 19 years and was formerly in 
maintenance, production and sales 





| Woolley 


Board, member of the advisory board 
to the dean of agriculture, North 
Carolina State College, and presi- 
dent of the North Carolina State Col- 
lege Foundation. 

Mr. Wendland is president of 
Wendland’s Farm Products, Inc. 
(formerly the Wendland Grain Co.) 
and has held that position since the 
company was organized in 1922. Mr 
Wendland has been most active in 
feed and grain industry organization- 
al work since his graduation from the 
University of Texas. He is a past 
president of the Texas Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., a past president of 
the Texas Grain & Feed Dealers Assn 
and a past member of the board of 
directors of the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn., the Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. and the Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers Assn, In 
addition, Mr. Wendland has been 
most active in many civic and busi- 
ness organizations in Temple, Texas 

Mr. Woolley, general manager of 
the feed division, General Mills, Inc., 
has spent 18 years with the firm 
Previously, he served as plant man- 
ager at’ Belmond, director of produc- 
tion and engineering in the chemical 
division, general plant superintendent 
for the flour division, plant manager 
at Buffalo, and director of production 
for General Mills’ flour division. Mr 
is a graduate of Kansas 
State University with a BS. degree 
He also attended the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business Administra- 


| tion and was on active duty with the 


US. Navy. In addition to his work 
with AFMA, Mr. Woolley is active in 


| the Association of Operative Millers 


and the Northwest Feed Manufactur- 


| ers Assn 


| the department,’ 


work. Mr. Schreiber is a graduate of | 


the University of Missouri and has 


been very active in regional and state | 


feed association work. 


Firm’s General Manager 

Mr. Tilson is general manager of 
the Central Carolina Farmers FEx- 
change, Inc., and has served in that 
capacity for the past 30 years. Mr. 
Tilson helped organize the coopera- 
tive in 1930 and, for the previous six 
years, had served as a county agricul- 
tural agent in the northern part of 
the state. He attended Mars Hill Jun- 
Yor College and North Carolina State 
College. Mr. Tilson received a B.S. 
degree in animal husbandry and mar- 
keting at the latter school. North 
Carolina State College also awarded 
an honorary degree of doctor of hu- 
manities to him in 1957. Mr. Tilson is 
a past director of American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., a director of 
the United Fund of Durham, director 
of the Durham Bank & Trust Co., 
chairman of the Area Development 
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the industry repre- 

sentatives said in a brief statement 
“On the one hand it proposes terms 

and conditions in a new 1960-61 con- 
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tive to the enormous benefits real- 
ized.” 

Dr. Byerly used a number of exam- 
ples to illustrate how insufficient re- 
search has created confusion in the 
control of chemical use. And he ques- 
tioned, “Until we know the meta- 
bolic fate of every chemical we use 
and of all of their metabolites, how 
can we be sure that we can meet 
zero tolerances? Until we have quick, 
specific, reliable, as well as sensitive 
methods for analysis for each of these 
chemicals and their metabolites, how 
can we be sure that prohibited uses 
have not resulted in illegal residues?” 


“Must Speed Up Research” 
He said research can further in- 


| crease productive efficiency through 


tract which increase the responsibili- | 
| additives is safe and advantageous,” 


ties of warehousemen by approxi- 
mately 25%. It couples this with a 
reduction in rates of from 12 to 50% 
for services of conditioning, handling 
and storage of CCC grain and oil- 
seeds. 

“This comes at a time of increasing 
costs and means that the rates will 
not be fair and compensatory for the 
overwhelming majority of some 11,- 
000 warehouses. 

“We notified the department of 
terms and conditions we believe 
would be acceptable to the industry, 
but they were rejected by tle de- 
partment, We have therefore conclud- 
ed that the department will proceed 
leaving us no alternative 
except to withdraw in protest. 

“It is clear that the negotiations as 
they have evolved in the present polli- 
tical atmosphere preclude any oppor- 
tunity to settle the matter in a mu- 
tually acceptable manner. 

“This we, of course, regret, and 
withdrawal in protest is the only al- 
ternative open to us.” 

The statement was signed by all 18 
members of the committee. 





Ingredient ‘Astodiation 


Board to Meet 


DES MOINES—A meeting of the 
board of directors of the National 
Feed Ingredients Assn. has been 
called for May 9 in the Tally-Ho 
Room of the Congress Hotel in Chi- 
cago, according to an announcement 
from the association office in Des 
Moines. 

The meeting, which will be held in 
connection with the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. convention May 
9-11, will begin with a noon luncheon. 

POULTRYMAN DIES 

SHELBY, N.C.—Poultryman Fred 
Ropp, Shelby, was killed when his pri- 
vate plane crashed near the local air- 
port while he was giving instructions 
on flying to a college student, Mitchell 
Brittain, who was injured. 





appropriate use of chemicals, but to 
do this, scientific investigations must 
be founded on basic research to find 
specific substances affecting specific 
metabolic processes 

“Above all else, we must speed up 
our research on the metabolism of 
crop plants and livestock species, on 
their parasites, predators and com- 
peting species and on the metabolic 
interrelationships which determine 
specific host-parasite and predator- 
prey relationships,” Dr. Byerly ob- 
served, 

He asserted that it is not enough 
to have adequate research informa- 
tion on the safety of a chemical in 
itself. In addition, sufficient informa- 
tion must be developed relative to the 
formulations used under the condi- 
tions of use. 


Additive Study Urged 

More research to determine the 
conditions under which drugs and 
feed additives improve livestock pro- 
duction and an assessment of their 
value were called for by Ned R. Ellis, 
also of USDA's Agricultural Research 
Service. 

“Although some use of drugs and 


he related, “they should not be used 
unnecessarily. Data supporting their 


| actual value does not justify indis- 


| criminate 





use.” 

Robert S. Roe, director, bureau of 
biological and physical sciences, Food 
and Drug Administration, outlined 
the responsibilities of FDA with re- 
spect to chemicals used in agricul- 
ture but he did not get into the de- 
tails of the administration of con- 
trols as set forth by the Delaney 
clause of the food additives amend- 
ment 

Industrial Contamination 

Industrial contamination of feed, 
although usually of a local nature, 
continues to present a problem to the 
livestock industry, according to Dr. 
Aubrey M. Lee, USDA veterinarian. 

He said that at this time no indus- 
trial contamination of livestock feed 
is known to be causing loss of live- 
stock over any wide area. However, 
he added, more must be learned about 
industrial processes, gases, wastes 
and additives in order to prevent 
their incorporation into feed 

Dr. Rudolph D. Radeleff, leader of 
investigations on pesticide toxicity to 
livestock for USDA's Agricultural 
Research Service, said modern pesti- 
cides have been and are being used 
on animals and plants with “complete 
safety” to livestock and with safety 
to foods derived from livestock. He 
said new pesticides must be proven 
effective and safe to animals and hu- 
mans before USDA will register them 
for interstate shipmen 


eee 
©0-OP MANAGER NAMED 
BENTONVILLE, ARK .— George 


Melbourn, former manager of a proc- 
essing plant at Arcadia, La., has been 
named manager of the Arkansas 
Poultry Cooperative at Bentonville, it 
was armounced. Mr. Melbourn suc- 
ceeds J. O. Kumpe, who resigned 
after serving for 14 years as manager 
of the facility. 
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due studies with cattle that the syn- 
thetic estrogen diethylstilbestrol 
would produce a growth effect, it is 
obvious that the control of animal 
growth is still in its infancy,” Dr. 
Andrews observed. 

Since then, Purdue studies have 
shown that alfalfa, clover, other le- 
guminous plants, silage or hay might 
have female-like hormone activity. 

“We have now studied more than 
50 strains of alfalfa,” he said, “and 
in cooperation with the agronomy de- 
partment here we are attempting to 
develop alfalfa varieties with high 
and low hormonal activity. 

“It is entirely possible that feed- 
ing value of alfalfa may be changed 
by altering its hormone content. This, 
and other hormone projects will be 
carried on at Purdue in an attempt 
to increase the efficiency of plant and 
animal agriculture.” 


ADDITIVES—Following is a con- 
densation of Dr. Beeson’s discussion 
of the present status of several feed 
additives: 

Enzymes—Dr. Beeson described as 
“variable and inconclusive” the re- 
sults reported to date on the use of 
enzymes as a feed additive for beef 
cattle. “Apparently the nature of the 
ingredients in the ration has a 
marked influence on the response of 
cattle to enzyme supplementation,” 
he said 

Dr. Beeson reported that several 
tests at Purdue with a number of en- 
zyme preparations (Agrozyme, Dia- 
zyme, HT-550F and Zymo-Pabst) 
“have shown that the feeding of these 
enzymes to steers in drylot on a fat- 
tening ration of low-moisture corn 
(full-fed), Supplement A and limited 
corn silage (17 Ib.) had no significant 
effect on gain, feed efficiency or car- 
cass quality.” In contrast to these 
results are those obtained at Iowa 
State University, where it was shown 
that cattle respond to enzyme sup- 
plementation on low-moisture 
(14% or less), “but there was no ef- 
fect on gain or feed efficiency when 
Agrozyme was fed with corn con- 
taining 19-30% moisture.” 

Dr. Beeson concluded his enzyme 
discussion this way: “It is quite obvi- 
ous that the true effect of enzymes 
on the ruminant is in a state of un- 
certainty. On account of this fact, 
more research needs to be conducted, 
especially on a fundamental basis, to 
determine the true function of en- 
zymes in ruminant metabolism.” 

Lysine-Amino Acids—Amino acid 
supplementation. the newest ap- 
proach to improving the nutritional 
value of cattle diets, “opens up a new 
field of research for critical evalua- 
tion,” Dr. Beéson said 

Up until recently it had been as- 
sumed that amino acids were not a 
limiting factor in ruminant diets, Dr. 
Beeson related, but interest in amino 
acid supplementation has been 
aroused by growth response to such 
supplementation in cattle tests. 

He reported that Chas. Pfizer & Co. 
researchers found that feeding 10 gm. 
of lysine per steer daily would in- 
crease daily gain 15% on a ration con- 
taining 11.5% crude protein. “There 
was no growth response to lysine sup- 
plementation on a ration containing 


8.6% protein,” he said, “but lysine 
improved feed efficiency at both 
levels of protein.” 

Bentley and co-workers at Ohio 


State University, he said, have shown 
that rumen microorganisms grown on 
a purified medium in vitro with am- 
ple nitrogen will respond to additions 
of the amino acids valine, proline, 
leucine and isoleucine. 

Also, research in progress at Pur- 
due has indicated that the fortifica- 
tion of high urea supplements with 
amino acids may improve gain and 
feed efficiency. ‘‘This may be the key 
to the utilization of larger amounts 
of urea in cattle diets,” Dr. Beeson 
commented. 

Antibiotics—The Purdue scientist 


corn | 


said that to date a majority of the 
more than 130 reported experiments 
which have tested the effect of anti- 
biotics on beef cattle have indicated 
that “Aureomycin (chlortetracycline) 
and Terramycin (oxytetracycline) are 
the most effective antibiotics for im- 
proving the performance of beef cat- 
tle.” 

He noted that the response to anti- 
biotics varies with the energy level 
of the ration, feedlot conditions and 
disease level of the cattle. “Under 
certain feeding conditions,” he said, 
“especially on high roughage diets, 
the oral feeding of 70-80 mg. of either 
Aureomycin or Terramycin will in- 
crease gain, feed efficiency, carcass 
quality and health of cattle. 

“On an average, antibiotic will im- 
prove gain and feed efficiency 4% on 
fattening rations and about 8% on 
growing rations.” 

When antibiotics are fed alone, ac- 
cording to Dr. Beeson, there is no 
change in carcass quality. “But, anti- 
biotics definitely improve carcass 
| grade when fed with stilbestrol,”’ he 
said. 

Dr. Beeson reported that the nar- 
row spectrum antibiotics, such as 
penicillin and bacitracin, “have not 
been beneficial in stimulating gain or 
saving feed for beef cattle.” He noted, 
however, that mixtures of equal parts 
of broad and narrow spectrum anti- 
biotics have given essentially the 
same results as a single broad spec- 
trum antibiotic such as Aureomycin. 

“Some response has been obtained 
with zine bacitracin,” he said. “Pre- 
liminary research on the use of ilo- 
tycin and erythromycin in rations for 
calves has shown only a slight bene- 
ficial effect.” 

A recent report from the University 
of Kentucky, cited by Dr. Beeson, 
showed that a combination of Ter- 
ramycin and stilbestrol implant is su- 
perior to stilbestrol alone for steers 
grazing on pasture. 
| The effective use of antibiotics at 
high levels (350-550 mg. per head 
daily) to control shipping fever was 
mentioned by Dr. Beeson. 

Dynafac—Dr. Beeson said it ap- 
| pears at present that “under certain 
feeding conditions in the West, dy- 
nafac (a mixture of 20% tetra alkyl- 
ammonium stearate and 80% bone- 
meal) is helpful as a feed additive for 
fattening cattle, but in midwestern 
feedlots, the research results have 
been negative.” 

He reported that at the Montana 
and Washington stations, growth rate 
and feed efficiency were improved by 
feeding Dynafac. “However, under 
midwestern feeding conditions in Illi- 
nois, Indiana and Iowa,” Dr. Beeson 
said, “the feeding of 1 or-2 gm. daily 
to steers or heifers either in the pres- 
ence or absence of stilbestrol has 
failed to give any significant effect on 
daily gain, feed efficiency or carcass 
quality.” 

Ethanol (ethyl alcohol) —‘“Since the 
effect of ethanol upon urea utilization 
has been variable, additional experi- 
ments need to be conducted to clarify 
its place in cattle rations,” Dr. Bee- 
son said. 

He sketched the following test re- 
sults which have been obtained since 
a report in 1956 that a mixture of 
molasses, urea, minerals, ethanol and 
vitamins made an effective supple- 
ment for balancing the rations of beef 
cattle and stimulated research to 








BUFFALO EXCHANGE 
ELECTS DIRECTORS 


BUFFALO — Three directors were 
elected by the Corn Exchange of 
Buffalo April 25 to serve three-year 
terms. They are Charles R. Coad, 
grain buyer, General Mills, Inc.; Wil- 
liam L. Rogers, Jr., vice president, 
Standard Milling Co., and manager 
of its Standard Elevator & Grain 
Division, and John H. Young, general 
manager, milling division, Eastern 
States Farmers Exchange, Inc. The 
directors will elect officers May 2. 




















measure the effect of ethanol upon 
urea utilization: 

Cornell University: In a nitrogen 
balance study ethanol increased the 
retention and biological value of ni- 
trogen of a ration containing poor 
grass hay, molasses, urea and miner- 
als to about the same extent as an 
iso-caloric amount of starch. 

Kansas: Research with beef heifers 
indicated that feeding ethanol in con- 
junction with a molasses-urea mix- 
ture did not improve gain, feed effi- 
ciency or carcass quality. 

Kentucky: Dairy heifers gained 8 
Ib. daily on a ration of corn cobs forti- 
fied with a supplement of molasses, 
urea and minerals and .73 Ib. daily 
when 6% of ethanol was added to the 
mixture. 

Iowa: In four comparisons, adding 3 
oz. of ethyl alcohol per steer daily to 
a fattening ration of ground ear corn 
and supplement resulted in a slight 
increase in daily gain and a 3% im- 
provement in feed efficiency. 

Louisiana: Report indicated that 
ethanol will ‘mprove nutritional value 
of molasses-urea liquid supplement 
when used to balance a low protein- 
low starch ration consisting of cot- 
tonseed hulls. 

Tranquilizers—Dr. Beeson believes 
tranquilizers have their greatest po- 
tential value as therapeutic injections 
to reduce stress periods in animal life 
such as: (1) Reduction in shipping 
shrink, (2) elimination of shock of 
weaning calves, (3) relieving tension 





Harry A. Scott Retires 
At Ralston Purina 


ST. LOUIS—Harry A. Scott, direc- 
tor of sales for Ralston Purina’s In- 
ternational Division, has announced 
his retirement, ef- 
fective April 30, 
following nearly 
37 years service 
with the company. 

Mr. Scott was 
born May 4, 1895 
at Jackson, Michi- 
gan. He joined 
Ralston Purina as 
a salesman in 
June, 1923. In 
1946, he became 
sales manager of 
the export division. In 1957, this divi- 
sion became the international divi- 
sion and he was named sales man- 
ager. Since August, 1958, he has 
been director of sales for the inter- 
national division. 


Spring Party Set by 
Columbus Feed Club 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—The 14th an- 
nual spring party of the Columbus 
Feed Club has been set for May 6 at 
the Lincoln Lodge. 

The party will start at 6:30 p.m. 
with refreshments with a_ special 
smorgasbord dinner at 7:30 pm 





H. A. Scott 





| There will be door and other prizes 


and anxiety during certain operations | 


such as dehorning, clipping, castrat- 
ing, branding, etc., and (4) to pacify 
nervous animals at parturition, 

A review of 80 experiments on tran- 
quilizers as growth stimulants indi- 
cates a variety of results, he said, 
“but a majority of the tests shows 
very little if any effect on improv- 
ing gains or feed efficiency.” Tran- 
quilizers tested include hydroxyzine, 
reserpine, rauwolfia and trifluomepra- 
zine. 

“In some of the earlier experi- 
ments, feeding 2.5 mg. of hydroxyzine 
daily to steers in combination with 
Terramycin and stilbestrol gave a sig- 
nificant improvement in liveweight 
gain and feed conversion. However, 
later research has failed to confirm 
these initial findings,” Dr. Beeson 
said. 

Live Rumen Cultures—Research 
data reported to date, Dr. Beeson 
said, has indicated that the supple- 
mentation of a ration with dried ru- 
men concentrates (4 billion live cells 
per gram) “will not improve gain, 
feed efficiency or digestibility of nu- 
trients for beef cattle.” 





Dairy Supports Set 


WINNIPEG — The present price 
support levels for the dairy industry 
in Canada will be continued from 
May 1, of this year, until April 30, 
1961, according to Agriculture Min- 
ister Douglas Harkness. In addition, 
the department of agriculture in Can- 
ada will promote an advertising cam- 
paign to stimulate consumption of 
butter. 

During the past two years, said Mr. 
Harkness, there has been a steady de- 
cline in butter consumption in both 
total quantity and per capita. 

The price support for butter dur- 
ing the next year will be 64¢ Ib. for 
Canada First Grade creamery but- 
ter scoring 40 to 93, basis delivery 
Montreal, with appropriate price dif- 
ferentials for other grades and quali- 
ties. 

In addition, 25¢ per 100 Ib. will con- 
tinue to be paid for whole milk de- 
livered for manufacturing purposes, 
exclusive of milk from producers who 
sell a portion of their milk in the 
fluid bottled milk market. 


— 
>_> 


FORM FEEDER PIG ASSN. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. — Quality 
Feeder Pig Assn. has been organized 
in Granville County with F. E. White, 
Jr., Berea, as president. Improvement 
of marketing conditions will be the 
first goal of the association. 





Corsages will be provided for the 
ladies and bingo will be played. There 


| also will be a special entertainment 
| feature. 





Secretary Resigns 
STOCKTON, CAL. — At a regular 
meeting, the board of directors of the 
Stockton Grain Exchange accepted 
the resignation of Edwin Kauppila as 


| secretary-manager. 





Mr. Kauppila informed the board 
of his intentions to enter the grain 
business, but said he would stay on 
temporarily until a new manager 
could be found. 





MERCK 
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pare a feed supplement of standard- 
ized activity; 

(2) “Is stable under normal stor- 
age conditions, relatively non-dusty; 
it does not segregate, and remains 
free-flowing even at high humidity; 

(3) “Has a slight fermentation- 
type odor; 

(4) “Used at a level of .0075 lb. 
per steer per day, it improves the 
efficiency of corn fattening feeds for 
cattle; 

(5) “Appears to be compatible 
with vitamin-mineral-antibiotic con- 
ditions used in cattle rations.” 

Merck officials reported results of 
Iowa State University and other tests 
which indicated that “Agrozyme”’ in- 
creased live weight beef cattle gains 
an average of 12%, increased mar- 
gins over feed costs and produced 
other feed savings. 

Sheep Research 

Since Merck’s announcement of 
early beef cattle test results at Iowa 
State, the company has expanded its 
research to include sheep in trials 
with “Agrozyme.” Officials say the 
sheep trial results have been prom- 
ising and research in this area wil] 
be intensified. 

In addition to growth-promotion 
tests in primary cattle feeding areas 
nationwide, Merck is continuing its 
research and marketing program in 
the application of “Agrozyme” to up- 
grade the feed value of barley grown 
in 11 northwestern states for poultry 
use. ° 

Further research may disclose if 
“Agrozyme” is beneficial where bar- 
ley, sorghum or other cereal grains 
are used in cattle fattening rations 
and in rations that are largely rough- 
age with little or no grain, it was re- 
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buying from country retail feed 
stores. 

Price levels have eased off to some 
degree as a reflection of the further 
selloff on some of the ingredients, 
particularly bran and middlings and 
to a more limited degree on soybean 
oilmeal. 


South Central 


Formula feed sales and operations | 


dropped to a lower level this week. 
The slackening demand was again 
blamed on the rush to get spring field 
work out of the way, but falling 
prices also were looked upon as a fac- 


tor in the reduced buying. Usually | 
dealers are not inclined to stock up | 


while feed ingredients are in a slump. 
Only rarely was mill running time up 


to five full days. Most plants operated 


less than 40 hours. 
Sales generally are running behind 
those of a month ago and also April 


of last year. Pig and hog feed sales | 
hold up very well and little complaint | 
is heard on these items. Poultry feed | 


sales, however, reflect the reduced 
layer flocks on farms and the slow 
start of the chick season. Dairy feed 
sales are holding up better than ex- 
pected due to the late pastures. 


Ohio Valley 


Searing mid-summer temperatures 
that broke all previous weather bu- 


reau records blanketed the Ohio Val- | 
ley during the last week, enabling | 


farmers to catch up considerably on 
their backlogs of plowing and plant- 
ing. 


dow crops, this growth, as well as 
the germination of field seed crops, 


was being retarded by the lack of | 


rainfall, with the scattered showers 
bringing no real relief. 

Feed manufacturers report that 
business 


drums, with the bottom having 


dropped out of the demand for hog | 


feeds, and only slight interest being 
evidenced by farmers in purchases of 
other types of feeds. 

While it is being nationally predict- 
ed that egg prices will stiffen during 
coming months, directly the opposite 
situation prevailed in the Ohio Val- 


ley during the last week, when egg | 


prices recorded a drastic drop of as 
much as 3¢ doz. for jumbos, and near- 
ly as much for smaller sizes. Consid- 
erable loss-leader sales were reported 
in efforts to improve the movement 
of both eggs and poultry. 


Pacific Northwest 


There was good demand for for- 
mula feeds throughout Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Idaho this week, with 
poultry feeds showing an increase in 
the face of a good hatch of chicks for 
the area. 

However, pastures have improved 
during the past two weeks, but heavy 
rain in some areas made the ground 
too soft for grazing and stimulated 
the use of formula feeds. 

Majority of the feed prices held 
steady and unchanged, with prices 
generally above those for the same 
1959 period. 

The Pacific Northwest alfalfa hay 
market carried a weak undertone, but 
prices managed to hold unchanged, 
with a going range of $35@38 ton 
being quoted at Seattle and Portland 
for No. 2 green alfalfa, baled and 
delivered to the feeding districts of 
those areas. 


Mountain States 


Feed business for April this year 
will be ahead of April, 1959, but sub- 
stantially below March of this year. 
The delayed spring and then the clear 
weather in the last half of April 
caused farmers to concentrate on 








While the hot weather induced the | 
rapid growth of pasturage and mea- | 


is continuing in the dol- | 
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field work with a resultant drop in 
retail feed sales. 

Cattle numbers are on the increase 
with an increase in cattle feed sup- 
plement sales resulting. The number 
of cattle in feedlots, however, de- 
clined in the past week. 

Poultry feed has shown a marked 


decline during April, with chick start- | 


er and grower feeds showing the 


greatest drop. Both broiler chicks and | 


laying type chicks have declined since 
last year. Turkey feed sales have in- 
creased in the past week. 


_ 
—_ 


J. F. Cavanaugh Dies 
KANSAS CITY — John Francis 
Cavanaugh, 65, former vice president 





and sales manager of the industrial | 


chemicals division, Thompson - Hay - 
ward Chemical Co., Kansas City, died 
April 22 at Phoenix, Ariz. 

Mr. Cavanaugh, who retired about 
three months ago, apparently suf- 
fered a heart attack. He was with 
the Thompson-Hayward firm for 38 
years in various sales capacities, and 
was well-known in the feed industry 
in this area. 





Arkansas Co-op Plans 


_Bean Processing Plant 


STUTTGART, ARK.—The Arkan- 
sas Grain Cooperative has announced 
plans to open a new $2 million soy- 
bean processing plant here in Octo- 
ber. 

The new plant, to be operated 330 
days each year, will have facilities to 
handle about 640 tons of beans daily. 

The soybean meal not sold for use 
in Arkansas will be shipped to other 
livestock and poultry-producing sec- 
tions. 

L. C. Carter, an official of the Ar- 
kansas Grain Cooperative said, “A 
recent survey showed that 85% of the 
grain used in 55 Arkansas feed mills 
was being shipped in from other 
states. 


“Our farmers have an efficiency | 


record in the production of cotton, 
rice, and soybeans that cannot be 
matched by most farmers 


have a ready market for their wheat, 
corn and sorghum grain, they will go 
into that business, too.” 


Mr. Carter estimated that approxi- | 


mately half of the livestock and poul- 


in the | 
country. I'm sure that if farmers | 


try feed used in Arkansas is import- 
ed. 

The new plant is to be financed by 
farmer-members of the cooperative. 
When it’s completed, the organization 
will have an estimated $10 million in- 
vested in the soybean industry in Ar- 
kansas. 


Suffers Heart Attack 


KANSAS CITY —John H. Alley, 
president of the Alley-Johnson Co., 
Kansas City, wholesale feed distribu- 
tors, and president of the People’s 
Bank of Mercer, Mo., suffered a heart 
attack April 15 at his home in Mis- 
sion, Kansas. Mr. Alley, who is 75, 
is in St. Luke’s Hospital, Kansas City, 
and is reported to be making a sat- 
isfactory recovery. He is the father 
of Dale Alley, of the Alley Grain Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo., feed firm 

————— 


TO FORM FEED FIRM 

GREGORY, S.D.—Pellets, Inc., has 
filed articles of incorporation to op- 
erate a livestock feed processing firm 
here, listing $95,000 capitalization 
and George F. Dooley, Jr., Donald J 
Dooley and Cecil D. Johnson, all of 
Gregory, as directors. 








A Superior Dry Vitamin A Feed Supplement 


PROVEN STABILITY: Dawe’s FIXTAY retains a high degree of potency over 
extended periods under normal and elevated temperature and humidity conditions. 
Even in high mineral mixtures, containing as much as 40% trace minerals, Dawe’s 
FIXTAY maintained this remarkable stability: 





MIXTURE No. _ 


7 


. 
No.2 | No.3 | No.4 No. 5 No. 6 











No. 1 
Percent of Vitamin A 
98.6 


remaining after 3 months 








| 


97.8 | 95.4 98.6 95.6 95.4 














COMPLETE AVAILABILITY: Biological tests prove Dawe’s FIXTAY is 
fully available to the animal for early absorption in the digestive tract. 


UNIFORM DISPERSION: Dawe’s FIXTAY is of a particle size and shape 


which readily disperses and remains uniformly distributed. 


Dawe’s FIXTAY is available in all practical potencies. Write for samples and 
quotations on the potency of your choice. 


World's Oldest and 
Largest Specialists in Vitamin 


Products for Feeds 


FOREIGN OFFICES: 


BELGIUM—13 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp ITALY—Via G. Negri 4, Milan 





Plants and warehouses strategically located 
throughout the United States to serve 
you without de‘ay. 


DAWE'S 
LABORATORIES, !C. 


4800 South Richmond Street 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


MEXICO—Apartado Postal 30209, Mexico 7, D.F. VENEZUELA—Apartado 3050, Caracas 































































